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PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1845. 



Much lias been written by critics, especially by those in 
Germany (the native land of criticism), upon the important 
question, whether to please or to instruct should be the end of 
i'iction— whether a moral purpose is or is not in harmony with 
the undidactio spirit perceptible in the higher works of the imagi- 
nation: and the general result of the discussion has been in 
favour of those who have contended that Moral Design, rigidly so 
called, should be excluded from the aims of the Poet ; that his 
Art ^ould regard only the Beautifol, and be contented with the 
indirect moral tendenctes, which can never fail the creation of 
the BeautifoL Certainly, in fiction, to interest, to please, and 
sportively to elevate— to take man from the low passions, and 
the miserable troubles of life, into a higher region, to beguile 
weary and selfish pain, to excite a generous sorrow at vicissitudes 
not his own, to raise the passions into sympathy with heroic 
struggles— and to admit the soul into that serener atmosphere 
from which it rarely returns to ordinary existence, without some 
memory or association which ought to enlarge the domain of 
thought and exalt the motives of action; — such, without other 
moral result or object, may satisfy the Poet,* and constitute the 
highest and most universal morality he can effect. But sub- 
ordinate to this, which is not the duty, but the necemty, of 
all Fiction that outlasts the hour, the writer of imagination 
may well permit to himself other purposes and objects, taking 
care that they be not too sharply defined, and too obviously 
meant to contract the Poet into the Lecturer— the Fiction into * 
the Homily. The delight in " Shylock" is not less vivid for the 
Humanity it latently but profoundly inculcates; the healthful 
merriment of the " Tartuffe" is not less eiyoyed for the exposure 
of the Hypocrisy it denounces. "We need not demand fir^m 
Shakespeare or from Moli^re other morality than that which 

-* I use the word Poet in its proper sense, M^appUcable to any writer, whetlier tai 
verse or prose, who invents or creates. 
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Genius nnoonsciotisly tlirows arotind ifr— the natural ligHt which 
it reflects ; but if some great principle which guides us practically 
in the daily intercourse with men becomes in the general lustre 
more clear and more pronounced— we gain doubly, by the general 
tendency and the particular result. 

Long since, in searching for new regions in the Art to which 
I am a servant, it seemed to me that they might be found lying 
far, and rarely trodden, beyond that range of conventional mo- 
rality in which Novelist after Novelist had intrenched himself— 
amongst those subtle recesses in the ethics of human life in which 
Truth and Falsehood dwell undisturbed and unseparated. The 
vast and dark Poetry around us— the Poetry of Modem Civilisa- 
tion and Daily Existence— is shut out from us in much, by the 
shadowy giants of Prejudice and Fear. He who would arrive 
at the Fairy Land, must &ce the Phantoms. Betimes, I set 
myself to the task of investigating the motley world to which our 
progress in humanity has attained, caring Httle what misrepre- 
sentation I incurred, what hostility I provoked, in searching 
through a devious labyrinth* for the foot-tracks of liuth. 

In the pursuit of this object, I am, not vainly, oonsoions that 
I have had my influence on my time— that I have contributed, 
though humbly and indirectly, to the benefits which Public 
Opinion has extorted from Gbvemments and Laws. While (to 
content myself with a single example) the ignorant or malicious 
were decrying the moral of "Paul CiiflTord," I consoled myself 
with perceiving that its truths had stricken deep— that many, 
whom formal essays might not reach, were enlisted by the picture 
and the popular force of Fiction into the service of that large 
and Catholic Humanity which frankly examines into the causes 
of crime, which ameliorates the ills of society by seeking to amend 
the circumstances by which they are occasioned ; and commences 
the great work of justice to mankind, by proportioning the 
punishment to the offence. That work, I Imow, had its share 
in the wise and great relaxation of our Criminal Code— it has 
had its share in results yet more valuable, because leading to 
more comprehensive reforms— viz., in the courageous facing of 
the ills which the mock decorum of timidity would shun to 
contemplate, but which, till fairly fronted, in the spirit of 
practical Christianity, sap daily, more and more, the walls in 
which blind Indolence would protect itself from restless Misery and 
rampant Hunger. For it is not till Art has told the unthinking, 
that nothing {rightly treated) is too low for its breath to vivify, 
and its wings to raise, that the Herd awaken from their ohronio 
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lethargy of contempt, and the Lawgiver is compelled to redress 
■what the Poet has lifted into esteem. In thus enlarging the 
■boundaries of the I^ovelist, from trite and conventional to un- 
trodden ends, I have seen, not with the jealousy of an Author, 
but with the pride of an Originator, that I have served as a 
gruide to later and abler writers, both in England and abroad. 
If at times, while imitating, they have mistj^en me, I am not 
answerable for their errors ; or if, more often, they have improved 
where they borrowed, I am not envious of their laurels. They 
owe me at least tJiis, that I prepared the way for their reception, 
and that they would have been less popular and more misrepre- 
sented, if the outcry which bursts upon the first researches 
into new directions, had not exhausted its noisy vehemence 
upon me. 

In this Kovel of " Night and Morning" I have had various ends 
in view— -subordinate, I grant, to the higher and more durable 
morality which belongs to the Ideal, and instructs \is playfully 
while it interests, in the passions, and through the heart. First 
—to deal fearlessly with, that universal unsoundness in social 
justice which makes distinctions so marked and iniquitous be- 
tween Vice and Crime— viz., between the corrupting habits and 
the violent act—which scarce touches the former with the lightest 
twig in the fasces— which lifts against the latter the edge of the 
lictor's axe. Let a child steal an apple in sport, let a starveling 
steal a roll in despair, and Law conducts them to the Prison, for 
evil commune to mellow them iov the gibbet. But let a man 
spend one apprenticeship from youth to old age in vice—let him 
devote a fortune, perhaps colossal, to the wholesale demoralisation 
of his kind— and he may be surrounded with the adulation of the 
so-called virtuous, and be served upon its knee, by that Lackey — 
the Modem World ! I say not that Law can, or that Law should, 
reach the Yioe as it does the Crime ; but I say, that Opinion may 
be more than the servile shadow of Law. I impress not here, 
as in " Paul Clifford," a material moral to work its effect on the 
Journals, at the Hustings, through Constituents, and on Legisla- 
tion ;^-I direct myself to a channel less active, more tardy, but 
as sure— to the Conscience that reigns, elder and superior to all 
Law, in men's hearts and souls;— I utter boldly and loudly a 
truth* if not all untold, murmured feebly and falteringly before, 
— sooner or later it will find its way into the judgment and the 
conduct, and shape out a tribunal which requires not robe or 



Secondly— In this work I have sought to lift the mask from 
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the timid selfisliness which too often with us hears the name of 
Mespectdbility. Purposely avoiding all attraction that may savour 
of extravagance, patientiiy suhduing every tone and every hue 
to the aspect of those whom we meet daily in our thoroughfares, 
I have shown in Robert Beaufort the man of deoorous phrase and 
bloodless action— the systematic self-server— in whom the world 
forgive the lack of all that is generous, warm, and noble, in order 
to respect the passive acquiescence in methodical conventions and 
hollow forms. And how common such men are with us in this 
century, and how inviting and how necessary their delineation, 
may be seen in this, — ^that the popular and pre-eminent Observer 
of the age in which we live, has since placed their prototype in 
vigorous colours upon imperishable canvas.* 

There is yet another object with which I have identified my 
tale. I trust that I am not insensible to such advantages as 
arise &om the diffusion of education really sound, and knowledge 
really available ;— for these, as the right of my countrymen, I 
have contended always. But of late years there has been <^ger 
that what ought to be an important truth may be perverted into 
a pestilent fallacy. Whether for rich or for poor, disappointment 
must ever await the endeavour to give knowledge without labour, 
and experience without trial. Cheap literature and popular trea- 
tises do not in themselves suffice to fit the nerves of man for 
the strife below, and lift his aspirations, in healthful confidence 
above. He who seeks to divorce toil firom knowledge, deprives 
knowledge of its most valuable property,— the strengthening of 
the mind by exercise. We learn what really braces and elevates 
us only in proportion to the effort it costs us. Kor is it in Books 
alone, nor in Books chiefly, that we are made conscious of our 
strength as Men ; Life is the great Schoolmaster, Experience the 
mighty Yolume. He who has made one stem sacrifice of self, 
has acquired more than he will ever glean from the odds-and- 
ends of popular philosophy: and the man, the least scholastio, 
may be more robust in the power that is knowledge, and approach 
nearer to the Arch-Seraphim, than Bacon himself, if he cling fast 
to two simple maxims—" Be honest in Temptation, and in Adver- 
sity believe in God." Such moral, attempted before in " Eugene 
Aram," I have enforced more directly here; and out of such 
convictions I have created hero and heroine, placing them in theip 
primitive and natural characters, with aid more from life than 
books— from courage the one, from affection the other— amidst 

* Need I say th«t I allude to the " Pecksniff" of Mr. Dickens ? 
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! the feeble HermapliTodites of our sickly ciyilisation ;~-examples 
of resolute Manhood and tender Womanhood. 

I 

The opinions I have here put forth are not in fashion at this 
day. But I have never consulted the i)opular, any more than the 
sectarian, Prejudice. Alone and unaided, I have hewn out my 
way, from first to last, by the force of my own convictions. The 
com springs up in the field centuries after the first sower is 
t forgotten. Works may perish with the workman ; but, if truth- 
ful, their results are in tiie works of others, imitating, borrowing, 
enlarging, and improving, in the everlasting Cycle of Industry 
and Thought. 
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NOTE TO THE EDITION OF 185L 



I HAVE nothing to add to the preceding pages, written six' 
yeats ago, as to the objects and aims of this work ;— -except to 
say, and by no means as a boast, that the work lays claims to- 
one kind of interest which I certainly never desired to effect for 
it— viz., in exemplifying the glorions uncertainty of the Law.' 
For, humbly aware of the blunders which novelists not belonging 
to the legal profession are apt to commit, when they summon to! 
the dSnoHment of a plot the aid of a deity so mysterious aa 
Themis, I submitted to an eminent lawyer the* whole case ot 
" Beaufort versus Beaufort," as it stands in this Novel. And the 
pages which refer to that suit were not only written from the 
opinion annexed to the brief I sent in, but submitted to the eye 
of my counsel, and revised by his pen. — ^N.B. He was feed. Judge 
then my dismay when I heard long afterwards that the late* 
Mr. O'Connell disputed the soundness of the law I had thus 
bought and paid for ! " Who shall decide when doctors disagree ! " 
All I can say is, that I took the best opinion that love or money 
could get me : and I should add, that my lawyer, unawed by the 
alleged ipse dixit of the great Agitator (to be sure, he is dead), 
still stoutly maintains his own views of the question.* Let me 
hope that the right heir will live long enough to come under the 
Statute of Limitations. Possession is nine points of the law, and 
may Time give the tenth. I 

* I haye, however, thought it prudent so far to meet the otijection 8ng:g:ested by 
Mr. O'Connell, as to make a slight alteration in this edition, which will probably 
prevent the objection, if correct, being of any material practical effect on the 
disposition of that visionary £1 Dorado— The Beaufort Property. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 

BOOK I. 

INTEODUCTOEY CHAPTER. 

Now rests our vicar. They who knew him best, 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest; 
Nor one so (dd has left tiiis world of sin. 
More like the beings that he entered hk.—Crabbe. 

In one of the Welsh counties is a small village called A . It 

is somewhat removed from the high road, and is, therefore, hut 
little ^own to those Inxnrious amateurs of the Picturesque, who 
view nature through the windows of a carriage and four. Nor, 
indeed, is there anything, whether of scenery or association, in 
the place itself, sufficient to allure the more sturdy enthusiast from 
the beaten tracks which tounsts and guide-hooks prescribe to those 
who search the Sublime and Beautifu amidst the mountain homes 
of the andent Britons. Still, on the whole, the village is not 
without its attractions. It is placed in a small valley, through 
which, winds knd leaps, down many a rooky fall— a clear, babbling, 
noisy rivulet, that affords excellent sport to the brethren of the 
angle. Thither, accordingly, in the summer season occasionally 
resort the Waltons of the neighbourhood— youn^ farmers, retired 
traders, with now and then a stray artist, or a rovmg student from 

one of the Universities. Hence the solitary hostelry of A , 

being somewhat more frequented, is also more clean and comfortable 
than could be reasonably anticipated from the insigniiioance and 
remoteness of the village. 

At a time in which my narrative opens, the village boasted a 
sociable, agreeable, careless, half-starved parson, who never failed 
to introduce himself to any of the anglers who, during the summer 
nionths, passed a day or two in the Uttie valley. The Rev. Mr. 
Caleb Price had been educated at the University of Cambridge, 
where he had contrived, in three years, to run through a little 
fortune of 3,500/. It is true, that he ao(][uired in return the art of 
making milk-punch, the science of pugihsm, and the refutation of 
one of the best-natured, rattling, open-heaxted companions whom 
you could desire by your side in a tandem to Newmarket, or in a 
i^w with the bargemen. By the help of these gifts and acoom- 

B 
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plishments, he had not failed to find fayonr, while his money lasted, 
with the young aristocraoy of the " Gentle Mother." And, though 
the very reverse of an ambitious or calculating man, he had 
certainly nourished the belief that some one of the hate or tinsel 
gowns— t. e,, voung lords or fellow-commoners, with whom he was 
on such excellent terms, and who supped with nim so often — would 
do something for him in the way of a living. But it so happened 
that when Mr. Caleb Price had, with a little difficulty, scrambled 
through his degree, and found himself a Bachelor of Arts and at 
the end of his nuances, his grand aci^uaintances parted from him 
to their various posts in the State-Militant of Life. And, with the 
exception of one, joyous and reckless as himself, Mr. Caleb Price 
found that when Money makes itself wioffs, it flies away with our 
friends. As poor Price had earned no acaoemical distinction, so he 
could expect no advancement from his college ; no fellowship ; no 
tutorship leading hereafter to livings, stalls, and deaneries. Poverty 
began already to stare him in the face, when the onlv friend who, 
having shared his prosperity, remained true to his aa.verse fate — a 
friend, fortunately for nim, of high connections and brilliant pros- 
pects — succeeded m obtaining for nim the humble living of A . 

To this nrimitive spot the once jovial roister cheerfully retired — 
contrivea to live contented upon an income somewhat less than he 
had formerly given to his groom-— preached very short sermons to 
a very scanty and i^orant congregation, some of whom only 
understood Welsh— did ffood to the poor and sick in his own care- 
less, slovenly way— ana, uncheerea, or unvexed, by wife and 
children, he rose m summer with the lark,. and in winter went to 
bed at nine precisely, to save coals and candles. For the rest, he 
was the most skilful angler in the whole county ; and so willing to 
communicate the results of his experience as to the most taJong 
colour of the flies, and the most favoured haunts of the trout — 
that he had given especial orders at the inn, that whenever anj 
strange gentlemen came to fish, Mr. Caleb Price should be immedi- 
ately sent for. In this, to be sure, our worthy pastor had his usual 
recompense. First, if the stranger were tolerably liberal, Mr. 
Price was asked to dinner at tlie inn ; and, secondly, if this failed, 
from the poverty or the churlishness of the obliged party, Mr. 
Price still nad an opportunity to hear the last news— to talk about 
the Great World— m a word, to exchange ideas, and perhaps to get 
an old newspaper, or an odd number of a mag^azine. 

Now, it so nappened that one afternoon in October, when the 
periodical excursions of the anglers, becoming gradually rarer and 
more rare, had altogether ceased, Mr. Caleb Price was summoned 
from his parlour, in which he had been employed in the fabrication 
of a net for his cabbages, by a little white-headed boy, who came 
to say there was a gentleman at the inn who wished immediately 
to see him, a strange gentleman who had never been there before. 

Mr. Price threw down his net, seized his hat, and, in less than 
five minutes, he was in the best room of the little inn. 

The person there awaiting him was a man who, though plainly 
clad in a velveteen shooting-jacket, had an air and mien greatly 
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abore those eommon to the pedestrian yisiton of A—. He was 
tall, and one of those athletio forms in whiek vigour in youth ia 
too often followed by corpnlenoe in agfe. At this period, howeyer, 
in the fall prime of manhood— the ample chest and sinewy limha, 
seen to fall advantage in thdr simple and manly dress — could not 
fail to excite that iwpular admiration whioh is alwavs given to 
strength in the one sex as to delicacy in the other. The straiu:er 
was walking impatiently to and fro the SBiall apartment when Mr. 
Prioe entered ; and then, taming to the clergyinan a oountenanoe 
handsome and striking, but yet more prepossessing from its expres- 
sion of frankness than from the regularity of its features,— he 
stopped short, held out his hand, and said, with a gay laugh, as he 
gbmced over the parson's threadbare and slovenly costume, — "My 
poor Caleb 1— what a metamorphosis !— I should not have known 
you again!" 

" What ! t/ou ! Is it possible, my dear fellow ?— how glad I am 
to see you ! What on earth can bnng you to such a place ! No I 
not a soul would believe me if I said Iliad seen you in this miser- 
able hole." 

*' That is precisely the reason why I am here. Sit down, Caleb, 
and we'll talk over matters as soon as our landlord has brought up 
the materialsfor " 

** The milk-punch," intermpted Mr. Prioe, rubbing his hands. 
" Ah, that wiu bring us back to old times, indeed ! " 

In a few minutes the punch was prepared, and after two or three 
preparatory classes, the stranger thus commenced :— 

'^My dear Caleb, I am in want of your assistance, and, above all, 



of your secrecy.' 



I promise you both beforehand. It will make me happy the 
fest 01 my life to think I have served my patron— my beneiactor — 
the only mend I possess." 

'' Tush, man I don't talk of that : we shall do better for you one 
of these days. But now to the point : I have come here to be 
married— married, old boy, married ! " 

. And the stranger threw idmself back in his chair, and chuckled 
with the glee of a school-boy. 

** Humph I " said the parson, gravely. " It is a serious thing to 
do, and a very odd place to oome to." 

*' I admit both propositions : this punch is superb. To proceed. 
You know that my uncle's immense fortune is at his own disposal ; 
if I disobliged him, he woidd be capable of leaving all to my 
brother ; I should disoblige him irrevocably if he knew that I had 
married a tradesman's daughter ; I am going to marry a trades- 
man's daughter— a girl in a million ! the ceremony must be as 
secret as possible. And in this church, with you for the priest, I 
do not see a chance of discovery." 

" Do you marry by licence ?" 

" No, my intended is not of age ; and we keen the secret even 
from her father. In this village you will jnumble over the bans 
without one of your congregation ever taking heed of the name. 
I shall stay here a month for the purpose. She is in London, on a 

B 2 
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« 

viflit to a relation in the oity. The baas on her side will be nab- 
lished with equal priyaoy in a little churdh near the Tower, where 
my name wiu be no less unknown than here. Oh, I've contriyed 
it famously ! " 
" But, my dear fellow, consider what you risk." 
" I have considered all, and I find every chance in my fayour. 
The bride will arrive here on the day of our wedding : my servant 
will be one witness ; some stupid old Welshman, as antediluvian 
as possible-— I leave it to you to select him— shall be the dther. 
My servant I shall dispose of, and the rest I can. depend on." 

'* I detest huts ; if I had to make a language, I would not admit 
such a word in it. And now, before I run on about Catherine, a 
subject quite inexhaustible, tell me, my dear Mend, something 
about yourself." 

• • • • « « 

Somewhat more than a month had elapsed since the arrival of 
the stranger at the village inn. He had chan^ his quarters for 
the Parsonage— went out but little, and then chiefly on foot excur- 
sions among the seauestered hills in the neighbourhood : he was 
therefore but partially known by sight, even in the village ; and 
the visit of some old college friend to the minister, though indeed 
it had never chanced before, was not in itself so remarkable an 
event as to excite any partipular observation. The bans had been 
duly,, and half audibly, hurried over,' after the servLoe was con- 
duaed, and while the scanty congregation were dispersing down 
the little aisle of the church, — ^when one morning a chaise and pair 
arrived at the Parsonage. A servant out of livery leaped from the 
box. The stranger opened the door of the chaise, and uttering a 
joyous exclamation, gave his arm to a lady, who, trembling and 
agitated, could scarcely, even with that stalwart support, descend 
the steps. "^^ Ah !" she said, in a voice choked with tears, when 
they found themselves alone in the little parlour, — ** ah ! if you 
knew how I have suffered ! " 

How is it that certain words, and those the homeliest,— which 
the hand writes and the eye reads as trite and commonplace ex- 
pressions,— when spoken, convey so much, — so many meanings 
complicated and renned ? " Ah ! if you knew how I have suffered ! 

when the lover heard these words, his gay countenance fell ; he 
drew back— his conscience smotb him : in that complaint was the 
whole history of a clandestine love, not for t>oth the parties, but 
for the woman— the painful secrecy— ^the remorseful deceit— the 
shame— the fear— the sacrifice. She who uttered those words was 
scarcely sixteen. It is an early age to leave childhood behind for 
ever I 

" My own love ! you have suffered, indeed ; but it is over now." 

" Over ! And what will they say of me— what what will they 
think of me at home f Over ! Ah !" 

'* It is but for a short time ! in the course of nature, my uncle 
cannot live long : all then will be explained. Our marriage once 
made pubUc, aQ connected with you will be proud to own you. 
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Yon will have wealth, station— a name among: the first in the 
gentry of England. Bnt above all, jou will have the happiness to 
think that your forbearance for a tune has saved me, ana, it may 
be, our children, sweet one !— -from poverty and r" 

'* It is enough," interrupted the girl ; and the ezpressicm of her 
countenance oecame serene and elevated. "It is for you-— for 
your sake. I know what you hazard : how much* I must owe you ! 
— ^Forgive me, this is the last murmur you shall ever hear from 
these lips."* 

An hour after these words were spoken, the marriage ceremony 
was concluded. 

** Caleb," said the bridegroom, drawing the clergyman aside as 
they were about to re-enter the house, " vou will keep your promise. 
I know ; and jou think I may depena implicitly upon the good 
faith of the witness you have selected ?" 

"Upon his gpood faith ?~no," said Caleb, smiling; "but upon 
his deafness, ms ignoranoe, and his age. My poor old clerk ! he 
will have forgotten all about it before this dav three months. Now 
I have seen your ladv, I no longer wonder that you incur so great 
a risk. I never beheld so lovely a countenance. You wm be 
happy!" And the village priest sighed, and thought of the 
oommg winter and his own lonelv health. 

" My dear Mend, you have only seen her beauty— it is her least 
charm. Heaven knows how often I have made love ; and this is 
the only woman I have ever reaUy loved, Caleb, there^ is an 
excellent living that adjoins my uncle's house. The rector is old ; 
when the house is mine, you will not be long without the living. 
We shall be neighbours, Caleb, and then ^^ou shall try and iind a 
bride for yourself. Smith,"— and the bridegroom turned to the 
servant who had iiocompanied his wife, and served as a second 
witness to the marriage,—'* tell the post-boy to put-to the horses 
immediately." 

** Yes, sir. May I speak a word with you ? " 

"WeU,what?'^ 

" Your unde, sir, sent for me to oome to him, the day before we 
left town." 

"Aha !— indeed ! " 

"And I could just pick up among his servants that he had some 
suspicion— at least, that he had been making inquiries— and seemed 
very cross, sir." 

"Youwenttohim?" 

" No, sir, I was afraid. He has such a way with him ;— when- 
ever his eye is fixed on mine, I alwavs feel as if it was impossible 
to tell a lie : and-^and— in short, I thought it was best not to tp." 

"You did right. Confound this fellow ! " muttered the bride- 
groom, turning away; "he is honest, and loves me: yet, if my 
unde sees him, he is clumsy enough to betray all. Well, I always 
meant to get him out of the way— the sooner the better. Smith ! " 

"Yes,fflr!" 

" You have often said that you should like, if you had some 
oapital» to settle in Australia { your faUier is an excellent farmer } 
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you are above the sitnatioiL yon hold with me; yon are veil 
educated, and have some knowledge of agrioidtiire ; you can 
scarcely fail to make a fortune as a settler ; and if you are of the 
same mind still, whjr, look you, I have just £1,000 at my banker's : 
you shall have halt if you like to sail by the first packet." 

" Oh, sir, you are too generous." 

"Nonsense — ^no thanks— I am more prudeht than generous ; for 
I agree with vou that it is all up with me if my uncle gets hold of 
you. I dread my prying brother, too ; in fact, the obligation is on 
my side : only stay abroad till I am. a rich man^ and my marriage 
made public, and then you may ask of me what you will. It's 
agreed, then ; order the horses, we'll go round by Idvernool, and 
learn about uie vessels. By the way, my good fellow, I nope you 
see nothing now of that good-for-nothings brother of yours ? * 

" No, indeed, sir. It's a thousand pities he has turned out so 
ill; for he was the deverest of the family, and could always twist 
me round his little finger." 

" That's the very reason I mentioned him. If he learned our 
secret, he would take it to an excellent market. "Where is he T* 

" Hiding, I suspect, sir." 

" Well, we shall put the sea between you and him ! So now 
all's safe." 

Caleb stood hy the porch of his house as the bride ajad bride- 
STOom entered their humble vehicle. Though then Kovember, the 
aay was exquisitely mild and cabn, the sky without a cloud, and 
even the leafiess trees seemed to snule beneath the cheerful sun. 
And the young bride wept no more ; she was with him she loved — 
she was his for ever. She forgot the rest. The hope— the heart of 
sixteen — spoke brightly out through the blushes that mantled over 
her fair cheeks. The bridegroom s frank and manly countenance 
was radiant with joy. As he waved his hand to Caleb from the 
window, the postboy cracked his whip, the servant settled himself 
on the dickey, the horses started off in a brisk trot,— the clergyman 
was left alone! 

To be married is certainly an event in life ; to marry other people 
is, for a priest, a very ordinary occurrence ; and yet, from that day, 
a great change began to operate in the spirits and the habits of 
Caleb Price. Have you ever, my gentle reader, buried yourself 
for some time quietly in the lazy ease of a dull country life } have 
you ever become graidually accustomed to its monotony, and inured 
to its solitude ; and, just at the lime when you have half forgotten 
the great world— that tnare maanum that frets and roars in the 
distance— have you ever received in your calm retreat scane visitor, 
full of the busy and excited life which you imaged yourself con- 
tented to relinquish ? If so, have you not perceived, — ^that in pro- 
portion as his presence and communication either revived old 
memories, or brought before you new pictures of " the bright 
tumult" of that existence of wnich your guest made a part, — you 
began to compare him curiously with yourself; yon began to feel 
that what before was to rest, is now to rot ; that your years are 
gliding from you unenjoyed and wasted ; ihsA tjjie oontrast betweea 
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{he animal liib of xiasnonate dyilization and tibe vegetable torpor 
of motioBleis sednsion is one that, if you are still young:, it tasks 
▼our philosophy to bear,— feelinff all the while that the torpor may 
DO yours to your graye ? And when your g^iest has left you, when 
you axe again alone, is the solitude the same as it was before ? 

Our poor (laleb had for years rooted his thoughts to his Tillage. 
His gruest had been, like the Bird in the Fairy Tale, settling upon 
the quiet branches, and singing so loudly and so gladlv of the 
enchanted sides afar, that, when it flew away, the tree pined, nipped 
I and withering in the sober sun in which before it had basked oon- 

f tented.^The guest was, indeed, one of those men whose animal 

BjpAntB exercise upon such as come within their circle the influence 
and power usually ascribed onl^ to intellectual Qualities. During 
the month he had sojourned with Caleb, he haa brought back to 
the poor parson all the gaiety of the brisk and noisy novitiate that 
preceded the solemn row and the dull retreat—the social parties, 
the merrv suppers, the open-handed, open-hearted fellowship of 
riotous, aeligntfol, extravagant, thouffntless TOtTTH. And Oaleb 
was not a bookman— not a scholar ; he nad no resources in himself, 
no occupation but his indolent and ill-paid duties. The emotions, 
thoefore, of the Active Man were easily aroused within him. But 
if this comparison between his past and present life rendered him 
restless and disturbed, how much more deeply and lastingly was he 
affected by a contrast between his own fature and that of his 
ftiead ! not in those points where he could never hope ecjuality — 
wealth and station— the conventional distinotions to which, alter 
all, a man of ordinary sense must sooner or later reconcile himself 
— ^but in that one respect wherein all, high and low, pretend to the 
same rightST-rights which a man of moderate warmth of feeling. 
oan never willingly renounce— viz., a partner in a lot, however 
ebscure ; a kind face by a hearth, no matter how mean it be ! And 
his happier friend, like all men fall of life, was toll of himself— 
fall of his love, of his fature, of the blessings of home, and wife, 
and children. Then, too, the young bride seemed so rair, so con- 
fiding, and so tender ; so formed to grace the noblest, or to cheer 
the humblest home ! And both were so happy, so all in all each to 
each other, as they left that barren threshold ! And the priest felt all 
this, as, melancholy and envious, he turned from the door in that 
Kovember day, to nnd himself thoroughly alone. He now beg[an 
seriously to muse upon those fancied blessings which men weaned 
with cenbaoy see springing, heavenward, befiind the altar. A few 
weeks afterwards a notable change was visible in the good man's 
exterior. He became m<«e careful of his dress, he shaved every 
morning, he purchased a crop-eared Welsh cob ; 'and it was soon 
known in the neighbourhood, that the only Journey the cob was 
ever condemned to take was to the house of a certain squire, who, 
amidst a fanuhr of all ages, boasted two very pretty marriageable 
daughters, l^t was the second holyday-time of ]^oor Galeb-^the 
love-romanoe of his life : it soon closed. On leamm^ the amount 
of the pastor's stipend, the squire refased to receive his addresses ; 
andt ahortiy after, the girl to whom he had attached himself made 
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what the world oaUs a happy match : and perhaps it was one, for I 
never heard that she regretted the forsaken lover. Probably Caleb 
was not one of those whose place in a woman's heart is never to be 
supplied. The lady married, the world went round as before, the 
brook danced as merrily through the village, the poor worked on 
the week-days, and the urchins gambolled round the gravestones 
on the Sabbath,-~and the pastor's heart was broken. Helangnished 
gradually and silently away. The villagers observed that he had 
lost his old good-humoured smile; that he did not stop every 
Saturday evening at the carrier's gate, to ask if there were any 
news stirring in the town iidiich the carrier weekly visited ; . that 
he did noticome to borrow the stray newspapers that now and then 
found their way into the village ; that, as ne sauntered along the 
brook-side, his clothes hung loose on his limbs, and that he no 
longer " whistled as he went ; " alas, he was no longer ** in want 
of thought ! " By degrees, the walks themselves were suspended ; 
the parson was no longer visible : a stranger performed his duties. 

One day, it might be some three years and more after the fatal 
visit 1 have commemorated— one very wild, rough day in early 
March, the postman, who made the round of the district, rung at 
the parson's Dell. The single female servant, her red hair loose on 
her neck, replied to the call. 

"And how is the master ? " 

" Very bad ; " and the girl wiped her eyes. 

*' He should leave you somethmg handsome," remarked the post- 
man, kindly, as he j>ocketed the money for the letter. 

The Pastor was in bed-— the boisterous wind rattled down the 
chimjiey and shook the ill -fitting casement in its rotting frame. 
The clothes he had last worn were thrown carelessly about, 
unsmoothed, unbrushed ; the scanty articles of furniture were out 
of tiieir proper places : slovenly dlBComfort marked the death- 
chamber. Aiid by the bedside stood a neighbouring clergyman, a 
stout, rustic, homely, thoroughly Wekh priest, who might have 
sat for the portrait of Parson Adams. 

" Here's a letter for you," said the visitor. 

" For me ! " echoed Caleb, feebly. "Ah— well— is it not very 
dark, or are my eyes failing ? " The clergyman and the servant 
drew aside the curtains, and propped the sick man up : he read as 
follows, slowly, and with difficulty : — 

"Dear Caleb,— At last I can do something for you. A friend 
of mine has a living in his gift just vacant, worth, I understand, 
from three to four hundred a year : pleasant neighbourhood— small 
parish. And my friend keeps the hounds !— just the thing. for you. 
He is, however, a very particular sort of person— -wants a com- 
panion, and has a horror of anything evangelical ; wishes, there- 
fore, to see you before he decides. If you can meet me in London, 
some day next month, I'll present you to him, and I have no doubt 
it will be settled. You must think it strange I never wrote to you 
since we parted, but you know I never was a very good corre- 
spondent ; and as X had nothing to communicate advantageous to 
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yoii« I thoufflit it a sort of insult to enlargre on my own happiness, 
and so forth. All I shall say oa. that score is, that I *re sown my 
wild oats ; and that you may take my word for it, there's nothing 
tiiat can make a man know how largfe the heart is, and how little 
the world, till he comes home (perhaps after a hard day's hunting) 
and sees his own fireside, and nears one dear welcome ; and— oh, 
by the way, Caleb, if you could but see my boy, the sturaiest little 
rogue ! But enough of this. All that yezes me is, that I 'ye neyer 
yet been able to declare my marriage : my uncle, however, suspects 
nothing: my wife bears up against all, like an angel as she is; 
still, in case of any accident, it occurs to me, now I m wrltinff to 
you. especially if you leave the place, that it may be as well to 
send me an examined copy of the register. In those remote places 
registers axe often lost or mislaid ; and it may be usefal hereafter, 
when I proclaim the marriage, to clear up aU doubt as to the fact. 

" Good-bye, old fellow, 

** Yours most truly," 

&c., &c. 

" It comes too late," sighed Caleb, heavily ; and the letter fell 
from his hands. There was a long pause. *' Close the shutters," 
said the sick man, at last; *'I think I could sleep; and— and— 
pick up that letter." 

With a trembling, but eager gripe, he seized the paper, as a 
miser would seize the deeds of an estate on which he has a mort- 
gage. He smoothed the folds, looked complaoently at the well- 
known hand, smiled— a ghastlv smile !— and then placed the letter 
under his pillow, and sank down : they left him alone. He did 
not wake for some hours, and tiiat good clergyman, poor as himself, 
was anun at his post. The only friendships that are really with 
us in die hour of need, are those which are cemented bjr equality 
of circumstance. In the depth of home, in the hour of tnbulation, 
by the bed of death, the rich and the poor are seldom found side 
bv side. Caleb was evidently much feebler ; but his sense seemed 
Clearer than it had been, and the instincts of his native kindness 
were the last that left mm. '* There is something he wants me to 
do for Jiim," he muttered. "Ah ! I remember : Jones, will you 
send for the parish register ? — It is somewhere in the vestry-room, 
I think— but nothing s kept properly. Better go yourself— 'tis 
important." 

Mr. Jones nodded, and sallied forth. The register was not in 
the vestry ; the churchwardens knew nothing about it ; the clerk 
—a new clerk, who was also the sexton, and rather a wild fellow — 
had gone ten miles off to a wed<&g : every place was searched ; 
tilL at last, the book was found, amidst a heap of old magazines' 
and dusty papers, in the parlour of Caleb himself. By the time it 
was brought to nim, the sufferer was fast declining ; with some 
difficulty his dim eye discovered the place where, amidst the 
clumsy pot-hooks of the parishioners, the large clear hand of his 
~M friend, and the trembling characters of the bride, looked forth, 
• bed. 
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*' Eztraoi this for me, will you ^" said Caleb. 

Mr. Jones obeyed. 

" Now, just write above the extract : — 

" SiB,~--By Mr. Frioe's desire I send you the inclosed. He is too 
ill to write himself. But he bids me say, that he has neyer been 
quite the same man since you left him ; and that, if he ahould not 
get well again, still your kind letter has made him easier ia ha 
mind.*' 

Caleb stopped. 

"Goon.'^ 

" That is all I have to say: sign your name, and put the address 
—here it is. Ah, tiie letter (he muttered) must not lie about ! If 
anything happen to me, it may get him into trouble." 

And as Mr. Jones sealed his commimioation, Caleb feebly 
stretched his wan hand, and held the letter which had " come too 
late" over the flame of the candle. As the blazing paper dropped 
on the caipetless floor, Mr. Jones prudentlv set thereon the broad 
sole of his top-boot, and the maid-servant brushed the tinder into 
the grate. 

'* Ah, trample it out :— hurry it amongst the ashes. The last as 
the rest" said Caleb, hoarsely. " Friendship, fortune, hope, love, 
life— a Httle flame, and then— and then " 

" Don't be uneasy— it's quite out ! " said Mr. Jones. 

Caleb turned his fax^e to ihe wall. He lingered till the next 
day^ when he passed insensibly from sleep to deati^. As soon as 
the breath was out of his body, Mr. Jones felt that his duty was 
discharged, that other duties called him home. He promised to 
return to read the burial-service over the deceased^ gave aome 
hasty orders about the plain funeral, and waa turning from tibe 
room, when he saw the letter he had written by Caleb's wish, still 
on the table. " I pass the po6t-o£&ce-rril put it in," said he to 
the weeping servant ; ** and justgive me that scrap of paper." So 
he wrote on the scrap, *'P.S. He died this monun?, at naif-past 
twelve, without pain. — M. J.;" and, not taking the trouble to 
break the seal, thrust the flnal bulletin into the folds of the letter, 
which he then carefully placed in his vast pocket, and saf^y 
transferred to the post. And that was all that the jovial and 
happv man, to whom the letter was addressed, ever heara of the 
last days of his college Mend. 

The living, vacant by the death of Caleb Price, was not so 
valuable as to plague the patron with many applications. It con- 
tinued vacant nearly the whole of the six months prescribed by 
law. And the desolate parsonage was committed to the charge of 
one of the villagers, who had occasionally assisted Caleb in the 
care of his little garden. The villager, his wife, and half-a-dozen 
noisy, ragged children, took possession of the quiet bachelor's 
aboae. The furniture had hoGD. sold to pay the expenses of the 
funeral, and a few trifling bills; and, save the kitchen and the 
two attics, the empty house, uninhabited* was surrendered to the 
sportive mischief of the idle urchins, who prowled about the silent 
cnambers in fear of the silence, and in ecstasy at lire, space. J3u^ 
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bedroom in wHoh Caleb had died was^ indeed, long hdd laered by 
infantine superstition. But one day, the eldest ooy haying ven- 
ttired across the thresh<dd, two cupboarda, the doors standing ajar, 
attracted the child's curiosity. Be opened one. and his exclama- 
tion soon brought the rest of the ohil&en round hisL Have you 
ever, reader, when a boy, suddenly stumbled on that El Dorado, 
called by the grown-up folks a lumber-room? Lumber, indeed! 
what Vtrtu double-locks in cabinets is the real lumber to the boy ! 
XiTunber, reader! to thee it was a treasury! Now this cupboaj^ 
had been the lumber-room in Caleb's household. In an instant 
the whole troop had thrown themsdyes on the motley contents. 
Stray joints of clumsy fishing-rods ; artificial baits ; a pair of 
worn-out top-boots, in whidi one of the urchins, whooping and 
shouting, buried himself up to the middle; moth-eaten, stained, 
and ragged, the collegian's gown— relic of the dead man's palmy 
time ; a bag of carpenter's tools, chiefiy broken ; a oiicket-bat ; an 
odd bozing-fflove ; a fencing-foil, snapped in the middle; and, 
more than all, some half-finished attempts at rude toys : a boat, a 
cart, a doll's house, in which the good-natured Caleb had busied 
himself fcft the younger ones of that family in which he had found 
the fatal ideal of his trito life. One by one weie these lugged forth 
from their dusty slumber— ^ro&ne hands struggling for Ihe first 
right of appropriation. And now, revealed against t£» wall, g^ed 
upon the startled violators of the sanctuary, with slassy eyes and 
horrent visage, a grim m<»ister. Thev huddled back one upon the 
other, pale and breathless, till the eldest, seeing that the creature 
moved not, took heart, approached on tip-toe— twice receded, and 
twice again advanced; and finally drew out, daubed, painted, and 
tricked forth in the semblance of a griffin, a gigantic kite ! 

The children, alas ! were no4 old and wise enough to know all 
the dormant value of that imprisoned aeronaut, which had cost 
Caleb many a dull evening's labour— the intended gift to the false 
one's favourite brother. But they guessed that it was a thing or 
spirit appertaining of right to them; and they resolved, efter 
mature consultation, to impart the secret of their discovery to an 
old wooden-legged villa&rer, who had served in the anuy, who was 
the idol of all the children of the place, and who, tbe^ firmly 
believed, knew GverpMng imder the sun, except the mystical arts 
of reading and writmg. Accordingly, having seen that the coast 
was clear— for they considered their parents (as the children of the 
hard-working often do) the natural foes to amusement— tiiey car- 
ried the monster into an old oulhouse, and ran to the veteran to 
beg him to come up slily and inspect its properties. 

Three months after this memorable event, arrived the new 
pastor— a slim, prim, orderly, and starch young man, framed by 
nattire and trained by practice to bear a great deal of solitude 
and starving. Two loving couples had waited to be married till 
his reverence should arrive. The ceremony perfonned, where was 
the registry-book^ The vestry was searohedr— the churchwardens 
interrogated ; the gay derk who, on the demise of his deaf pre- 
decessor, had come into office a little before Caleb's last illness, 
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had a dim recoUeotion of hayingr taken the registry up to Mr. 
Price at the time the yestry-room was white-washed. The house 
was searched— the cuphoard, the mysterious cupboard, was ex- 
plored. " Here it is, sir !" cried the clerk ; and he pounced upon 
a pale parchment volume. The thin clergyman opened it, and 
recoiled in dismay— more than three-fourths of the leaves had been 
torn out. 

*' It is the moths, sir," said the gardener's wife, who had not yet 
removed from the house. 

The clergyman looked round ; one of the children was trembling. 
" What have you done to this book, little one }" 

" That book ?— the hi !-hi ! " 

'* Speak the truth^ and you shan't be punished." 

" I did not know it was^ny harm— hi !— hi ! " 

"Well, and 

" And old Ben helped us." 

"Well?" 

" And— and— and— hi !— hi !— The tail of the kite, sir ! " 

"Where is the kite?*; 

Alas! the kite and its tail were long ago gone to that im- 
discovered limbo, where all things lost, broken, vanished, and 
destroyed ; things that lose themselves— for servants are too honest 
to steal ; things that break themselves— for servants are too* care- 
ful to break ; ttnd an everlasting and impenetrable refuge. 

" It does not signify a pin's head," said the clerk ; " the parish 
must find a new *un ! " 

"It is no fault of mine," said the pastor. "Are my chops 
ready?" 



CHAPTER II. 

And soothed with idle dreuns the frowning* fiate.— Cbabbb. 

" Why does not my fiither come back ? what a time he has been 
away ! " 

" My dear Philip, business detains him : but he will be here in a 
few days— perhaps, to-day !" 

" I should like him to see how much I am improved." 

"Improved in what, Philip?" said the momer, with a smile. 
" Not Latin, I am sure ; for I nave not seen you open a book since 
you insisted on poor Todd's dismissal." 

" Todd ! Oh, he was such a scrub, and spoke through his nose : 
what could he know of Latin ?" 

" More than you ever will, I fear, unless " and here there 

was a certain hesitation in the mother's voice, " unless your father 
consents to your going to school." 

" Well, I should like to go to Eton I— That's the only school for 
a gentleman. I've heard my father say so»" 

" Philip, you axe too prouUi" 
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" Proud !--TOTi often call me proud ; bnt, then, yon kiss me when 
yon do so. Kiss me now, mother." 

The lady drew her son to her breast, put aside the clnsterinr 
liair from his forehead, and kissed him ; bnt the kiss was sad, and 
a moment after she pushed him away gently, and muttered, 
unoonsoious that she was overheard, — 

*'If, after all, my devotion to the feither should wrong the 
children!" 

The boy started, and a cloud passed over his brow ; but he said 
nothing. A light step entered the room through the French case- 
ments that opened on the lawn, and the mother turned to her 
youneest-bom, and her eye brightened. 

"Mamma! mamma! nere is a letter for you. I snatched it 
from John : it is papa's handwriting." 

The lady uttered a joyous exclamation, and seized the letter. 
The vounger child nestled himself on a stool at her feet, looking 
up while she read it ; the elder stood apart leaning on his gun, 
and with something of bought, even of gloom, upon his coun- 
tenance. 

There was a strong contrast in the two bojrs. The elder, who 
was about fifteen, seemed older than he was, not only from his 
height, but from the darkness of his complexion, ana a certain 
proud, nay, imperious, expression upon leatures that,, without 
naving the soft and fluent graces of childhood, were yet regular 
and striking. His dark-green shooting dress, with the belt and 
pouch, the cap, with its gold tassel set upon his luxuriant curls, 
which had the purple gloss of the raven's plume, blended, perhaps, 
something prematiurely manly in his own tastes, with the love of the 
fSantastic and the picturesque which bespeaks we presiding genius 
of the proud mother. The younger son had scarcely told ms ninth 
year; and the soft, auburn ringlets, descending half-way down 
the woulders ; the rich and delicate bloom that exhibits at once 
the hardy health and the gentle fostering; the large, deep-blue 
eyes ; the flexile and almost effeminate contour of the harmonious 
features ; alto^ther made such an ideal of child-like beauty as 
Lawrence had loved to paint or Chantrey model. And the dain- 
tiest cares of a mother, wno, as yet, has her darling aU to herself 
-— iier toy, her plaything— were visible in the large fallinflr collar 
of finest cambnc, and the blue velvet dress with its filigree buttons 
and embroidered sash. 

Both the boys had about them the air of those whom Fate ushers 
blandly into hfe— the air of wealth, and birth, and luxury, spoiled 
and pampered as if earth had no thorn for their feet, and heaven 
not a wind to visit their young cheeks too roughly. The mother 
had been extremely handsome ; and though the £rst bloom of youth 
was now gone, she had still the beauty that might captivate new 
love — an easier task than to retain the old. Both her sons, though 
diflering from each other, resembled her : she had the features of 
the younger ; and probably any one who had seen her in her own 
earher youth, would have recognised in that child's gay yet gentle 
countenance, the mirror of the mother when a girl. Now, how- 
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ever* especially when silent or thoughtfol, the expression of her 
face was rather that of the elder boy ; — the oheek, once so rosy, 
was now pale, though clear, (With something which time had given, 
of pride and thought, in the curved lip and the high forehead. 
One who could have looked on her in her more lonely hours, might 
have seen that the pride had known shame, and the thought was 
the shadow of the passions of fear and sorrow. 

But now as she read those . hasty, brief, but well-remembered 
oharaoters--read as one whose heart was in her eyes— joy and 
triunmh alone were visible in that eloquent countenance. Her 
eyes nashed, her breast heaved ; and at length, clamping the letter 
to her lips, she kissed it again and again with passionate transport. 
Then, as her eyes met the dai^, inquiring, earnest gaze of her 
eldest bom, she flung her arms round him, and we^t vehemently. 

" What is the matter, mamma, dear mamma } " said the youngest, 
pushing himself between Philip and his mother. 

" Your father is coming back, this day— this very hour ;— and 

you— you-— child—you Philip ** Here sobs broke in upon her 

words, and left her speechless. 

The letter that had produced this effect ran as follows :-- 

" To Mes. Moktow, Fernside Cottage. 

** Deabssx Kate,— My last letter prepared you for the news I 
have now to relate — ^my poor undo is no more. Thoug:h I had seen 
80 little of him, especially of late years, his death sensibly affected 
me ; but I have at least the consolation of thinking, that there is 
nothing now to prevent my doing justice to you. I am the sole 
heir to his fortune— I have it in my power, dearest Kate, to offer 
you a tardy recompense for all you have put up with for my sake ; 
—a sacred testimony to your long forbearance, your unreproaohful 
love, your wrong[s, and your devotion. Our children, too— my 
nobis Philip!— ^kis8 them, Kate— kiss them for me a thousand 
times. 

" I write in great haste— the burial is just over, and my letter 
will only serve to announce my. return. My darling Catherine, I 
shall be with you almost as soon as these hues meet your eyes — 
those dear eyes, that, for all the tears they have shed for my faults 
and follies, nave never looked the less kind. 

" Yours, ever as ever, 

" Philip Beattpost." 

This letter has told its tale, and little remains to explain. Philip 
Beaufort was one of those men of whom there are many in his 
peculiar class of society — easy, thoughtless, good-humoured, gene- 
rous, with feelings infinitely hotter than his principles. 

Inheriting himself but a moderate fortune, which was three parts 
in the hands of the Jews before he was twenty-flve, he had the 
most brilliant expectations from his uncle ; an old bachelor, who, 
from a courtier, had turned a misanthrope— cold— shrewd— pene- 
trating— worldly— sarcastic— and imperious ; and irom this rela«- 
tion he received, meanwhile, a handsome, and, indeed, munificent 



allowanoe. About sixteen years before the date at wbicb this nar- 
rative opens, Philip Beaufort had " ran off," as the sayinflr is, with 
Catherine Morton, then little more than a child — a motherless child 
— ednoated at a boarding-school to notions and desires far beyond 
her station ; for she was the daughter of a prorincial tradesman. 
And Philip Beanfork in the prime of life, was possessed of most of 
the qualities l&at dazzle tne eyes, and many of the arts that 
betmy the affections. It was suspected by some that they were 
privately married : if so, the secret had been closely kept, and 
baffled all the inquiries of the stem old uncle. Still there was 
mueh, not only in the manner, at once modest and dignified, but 
in the character of Catherine, whicli was proud and high-spirited, 
to nve colour to the suspicion. Beaufort, a man naturally careless 
of forms, paid her a marked and punctilious respect; and his 
attachment was evidently one, not only of passion, but of confi- 
dence and esteem. Time developed in her mental qualities far 
superior to those of Beaufort, and!^ fbr these she had ample leisure 
of cultivation. To the influence derived, irom her mind and 
person she added that of a frank, affectionate, and winning dis- 
position; their oMldren cemented the bond between them. Mr. 
Beaufort was passionately attached to field-sports. He lived the 
greats part of tbe year with Catherine, at the beautiful cottaffc to 
which he had built nunting-stables that were the admiration of the 
county ; and, though the cottage was near London, the pleasures 
of the metropoHs seldom aUured him for more than a few days — 
gcmerally but a few hours— -at a time : and he always hurried oack 
with renewed relish to what he considered his home. 

Whatever the connection between Catherine and himself (and of 
the true nature of that connection, tiie Introductory Chapter has 
made the reader more enlightened than the world), her influence 
had, at least, weaned from all excesses, and many follies, a man 
who, before he knew her, had seemed likely, from the extreme 
joviality and carelessness of his nature, and a very imperfect 
education, to contract whatever vices were most in fashion as pre- 
servatives against ennui. And if their union had been openly 
hallowed by the church, Philip Beaufort had been universally 
esteemed the model of a tender husband and a fond father. Ever. 
as he became more and more aoquaiated with Catherine's natural 
good qualities, and more and more attached to his home, had Mr. 
Beaufort, with the generosity of true affection, desired to remove 
from her the pain of an equivocal condition by a public marriage. 
But Mr. Beaufort, though generous, was not free from the worldli- 
ness which had met him everywhere, amidst the society in which 
his youth had been spent. His uncle, the head of ^ one of those 
families which yearly vanish from the commonalty into the peer- 
age, but which once formed a distinguished peculiarity in the 
aristocracy of England-Families of ancient birth, immense pos- 
se sions, at once noble and untitled—held his estates by no 
other tenure than his own caprice. Though he professed to like 
l^hilip, yet he saw but little of him. When the news of the illicit 
connection his nephew was reported to have formed reached him, 
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he at first resolved to break it off; but observing that Philip Ho 
longer gambled, nor run in debt, and had retired from the turf to 
the safer and more economical pastimes of the field, he contented 
himself with inquiries which satisfied him tiiat Fnilip was not 
married ; and perhaps he thought it, on the whole, more prudent 
to wink at an error that was not attended by the bills which had 
heretofore charactensed the human infirmities of his reckless 
nephew. He took care, however, incidentally, and in reference to 
some scandal of the day, to pronounce his opinion, not upon the 
fault, but upon the only mode of repairing it. 

*' If ever, said he, and he looked gnmly at Philip while he 
spoke, ** a gentleman were to disgrace ms ancestry by introducing 
into lus family one whom his own sister could not receive at her 
house, why, he ought to sink to her level, and wealtii would but 
make his disgrace the more notorious. If I had an only son, and 
that son were booby enough to do anything so discreditable as to 
marry beneath him, I would rather have my footman for my 
successor. ^ You understand, Phil ?" 

Philip did understand, and looked round at the noble house and 
the stately park, and ms generosity was not equal to the trial. 
Catherine— so great was her power over him— mi^ht, perhaps, 
have easily triumphed over his more selfish calculations; but her 
love was too delicate ever to breathe, of itself, the hope that lay 
deepest at her heart. And her children ! — ah! for l^em she pinea, 
but for them she also hoped. Before them was a long future, and 
she had all confidence in Philip. Of late, there had been consider- 
able doubts how far the elder Beaufort would realise the expecta- 
tions in which his nephew had been reared. Philip's younger 
brother had been much with the old gentleman, and appeared to 
be in high favour : this brother was a man in every respect oppo- 
site to Philip — sober, supple, decorous, ambitious, with a fa^ of 
smiles and a heart of ice. 

But the old gentleman was taken dangerously iU, and Philip 
was summoned to his bed of death. Eobert, the younger brother, 
was there also, with his wife (for he had married prudently) and 
his children — (he had two, a son and a daughter). jNfot a word did 
the uncle say ^ to the disposition of his property tiU an hour 
before he died. And then, turning in his bed, he looked first at 
one nephew, then at the other, and faltered out, — 

" Philip, you are a scapegrace, but a gentleman ! Kobert, you 
are a careral, sober, plausible man ; and it is a great pity you were 
not in business ; you would have made a forttme !— you won't in- 
herit one, though you think it : I have marked you, sir. Philip, 
beware of your brother. Now, let me see the parson." 

The old man died ; Ihe will was read ; and Philip succeeded to a 
rental of 20,000/. a-year ; Eobert, to a diamond ring, a gold re- 
peater, 5,000/., and a curious collection of bottled snakes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

stay, aeltgrlitfbl Dream ; , 

Let him within his pleasant garden walk ; 
Give him her arm— of blcsainga iet them talk.->CRABBi. 

" Thi!SB, Robert, there ! now you can see the new stables. By 
Jove, they are the completest thing in the three kinefdomfi !'* 

** Qnite a pile ! Bnt is that the hoiwe ? You lodge your horses 
more ma^iuoently than yourself." 

** But IS it not a beautiful cottage?-^ be sure, it owes erery- 
thing to Catherine's taste. Dear Catherine ! " 

Mr. Robert Beaufort, for this colloquy took place between the 
brothers, as their britska rapidly descended the hill, at the foot of 
which lay Femside Cottage and its miniature demesnes — Mr» 
Robert Beaufort pulled his travelling-cap over his brows, and his 
countenance fell, whether at the name of Catherine, or the tone in 
which the name was uttered ; and there was a p»use, broken by 
a third occupant of the britska, a youth of about seventeen, whj9 
Sftt opposite the brothers. 

** And who are those boys on the lawn, uncle r" 

" Who are those boys ? It was a simple question, but it (rrated 
on the ear of Mr. Robert Beaufort— it struck discord at his neart. 
** Who were those bovs?" as they ran across the sward, eager to 
welcome their father nome ; the westering sun shining full on their 
^'oyous faces — their young forms so lithe and so gi-aceful— their 
merry laughter ringing in the still air^ ** Those boys," thought 
Mr. Robert Beaufort, " the sons of shame, rob mine of his inherit- 
ance." The elder brother turned round at his nephew's Question, 
and saw the expression on Robert's fSace. He bit his lip, and 
answered, gravely — 

** Arthur, they are my children." 

" I did not know you were married," replied Arthur, bending 
forward to take a better view of his cousins. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort smiled bitterly, and Philip's brow grew 
crimson. 

The carriage stopped at the little lodge. Philip opened the door* 
and jumped to the ground ; the brother and his son followed. A 
moment more, and Philip was locked in Catherine's arms, her tears 
falling fast upon his breast ; his children plucking at his coat ; 
and the younger one crying, in his shrill impatient treble, ** Papa ! 
papa ! you don't see Sidney, papa !" 

Mr. Robert Beaufort placed his hand on his son's shoulder, and 
arrested his stei)s, as they contemplated the group before them. 

" Arthur," said he, in a hollow whisper, ** those children are ou^ 

c 
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disgrace and your supplanters ; they are bastards ! bastards ! aad 
they are to be his heirs ! " 

Arthur made no answer^ but the smile with which he had 
hitherto grazed on his new relations yanished. 

'* Eate," said Mr. Beaufort, as he turned from Mrs. Morton, and 
lifted his youngest-bom in his arms, '* this is my brother and his 
son : they are welcome, are they not }" 

Mr. Eobert bowed low, and extended his hand, with stiff 
affability, to Mrs. Morton, muttering something equally compli- 
mentary and inaudible. 

The party proceeded towards the house. Philip and Arthur 
broiight up the rear. 

^'Do you shoot?" asked Arthur, observing the gun in his 
cousin's hand. 

** YeSk I hope this season to bag as many head as my father : 
he is a famous shot. But this is only a single barrel, and an old- 
fashioned sort of detonator. My father must get me one of the new 
guns. I can't afford it mjrself." 

" I should think not," said Arthur, smiling. 

** Oh, as to that," resumed Philip, quickly, and with a heightened 
colour, ** I could have managed it very well if I had not given 
thirty guineas for a brace of pointers the other day : they are the 
best do^ you ever saw." 

" Thirty guineas ! " echoed Arthur, looking with naive surprise 
at the speaker ; " why, how old are your" 

" Just fifteen last birth-day. Holla, John ! John Green ! " cried 
the young gentleman, in an imperious voice, to one of the gardeners, 
who was crossing the lawn, ** see that the nets are taken down to 
the lake to-morrow, and that my tent is pitched properlv, by the 
lime-trees, by nine o'clock. I hope you will understana me this 
time : Heaven knows you take a deal of telling before you under- 
stand anything ! " 

" Yes, Mr. rhilip," said the man, bowing obsequiously ; and 
then muttered, as he went off, *' Drat the nat'rel ! he speaks to a 
poor man as if he wam't flesh and blood." 

*' Does your father keep hunters ?" asked Philip. 

"No." 

"Why?" 

" Perhans one reason may be, that he is not rich enough." 

" Oh ! that's a pity. Never mind, we'll mount you, whenever 
you like to pay us a visit." 

Young Arthur drew himself up, and his air, naturally frank 
and jgentle, became haughty and reserved. Philip gazed on him, 
and £elt offended ; he scarce knew why, but irom that moment ho 
conceived a dislike to his cousin. 
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CHAPTEPw IV. 

For a man Is helpless and rain, of a condition so exposed to calamity, that a 
ndsin is able to kill him : anjr trooper oat of the Egyptian army— a fly can do it, 
when it goes on God's errand.— Jxrkmt Taylor, On the Deeeitfulneu qf the 
Heart. 

The two brothers sat at their wine after dinner. Eobert sipi^ed 
claret, the sturdy Philip quaffed his more generous port. Catherine 
and the boys might be seen at a little distance, ana bv the light of 
a soft August moon, among the shrubs and bosquets ot the lawn. 

Philip Beaufort was about five-and-forty, tall, robust, nay, of 
great strength of frame and limb ; with a countenance extremely 
winning, not only from the comeliness of its features, but its 
frankness, manliness, and good nature. His was the bronzed, rich 
complexion, the inclination towards embonpoint^ the athletic girth 
of chest, which denote redundant health, and mirthful temper, 
and sanguine blood. Robert, who had lived the life of cities, was 
a year younger than his brother ; nearly as tall, but pale, meagre, 
stooping, and with a care-worn, anxious, hungry look, which mado 
the smue that hung upon his lips seem hollow and artilicial. His 
dress, thouffh plain, was neat and studied ; his manner, bland and 
plausible ; nis voice, sweet and low : there was that about him 
which, if it did not win liking, tended to excite respect — a certain 
decorum, a nameless proprietj of appearance and bearing, that 
approached a little to formality: his every movement, slow and 
measured, was that of one who paced in the circle that fences 
round the habits and usages of the world. 

" Yes," said Pliilip, ** I had always decided to take this step, 
whenever my poor uncle's death should allow me to do so. You 
have seen Catherine, but jou do not know half her good qualities : 
she would grace any station : and, besides, she nursed me so care- 
fully last year, when I broke my collar-bone in that cursed steeple- 
chase. Egad, I am getting too heavy, and growing too old, for 
such schoolboy pranks." 

" I have no doubt of Mrs. Morton's excellence, and I honour 
your motives ; still, when you talk of her gracing any station, you 
must not forget, mv dear brother, that she will be no more received 
as Mrs. Beaufort tnan she is now as Mrs. Morton." 

" But I tell you, Robert, that I am really married to her already ; 
that she would never have left her home; but on that condition ; 
that we were married the very day we met after her flight." 

Robert's thin lips broke into a slight sneer of incredulity. 

" My dear brother, you do right to say this — any man in your 
situation would say the same. But I know that my uncle took 
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every pains to ascertain if the report of a private marriage were 
true." 

** And you helped him in the search, eh, Bob V* 

Bob slightly blushed. Philip went on. 

" Ha, ha ! to be sure you did ; you knew that such a discovery 
would have done for me in the old gentleman's good opinion. But 
I blinded you both, ha, ha ! The fact is, that we were married 
with the greatest privacy; that even now, I own, it would be 
difficult for Catherine herself to establish the fact, unless I wished 
it. I am ashamed to think that I have never even told her where 
I keep the main proof of the marriage. I induced one witness to 
leave the country, the other must be long since dead : my poor 
friend, too, who officiated, is no more. Even the register. Bob, the 
register itself, has been destroved : and yet, notwithstanding, I 
wul prove the ceremony, and clear up poor Catherine's fame ; for 
I have the attested copy of the register safe and sound. Catherine 
not married ! why, look at her, man ! " 

Mr. Robert Beaufort elanced at the window for a moment, but 
his countenance was stiU that of one unconvinced. 

** Well, brother," said he, dipping his linq^ers in the water-glass, 
" it is not for me to contradict you. It is a very curious tale 
— parson dead — witnesses missing. But still, as I said before, if 
you are resolved on a public marriage, you are wise to insist that 
there has been a previous private one. Yet, believe me, Philip," 
continued llobert, with solemn earnestness, ** the world " 

" B— — the world ! What do I care for the world ! We don't 
want to go to routs and balls, and give dinners to fine people. I 
shall live much the same as I have always done ; only I shall now 
keep the hounds — they are very indifterently kept at present — 
and have a yacht ; and engage the best masters for the boys. Phil 
wants to ^o to Eton, but I know what Eton, is : poor fellow ! his 
feelings might be hurt there, if others are as sceptical as yourself. 
I suppose my old friends will not be less civil, now 1 have 20,000/. 
a-year. And as for the society of women, between you and me, I 
don't care a rush for any woman but Catherine : poor Katty ! " • 

" Well, you are the best judge of your own affairs : you don't 
misinternret my motives ? " 

" My Gear Bob, no. I am quite sensible how kind it is in you — 
a man of your starch habits and strict views, coming here to pajr a 
mark of respect to Kate— (Mr. Kobert turned uneasily in his chair) 
— even before you knew of the private marriage, and I am sure I 
don't blame you, for never having done it before. You did quite 
right to try your chance with my uncle." 

Mr. Robert turned in his ehair again, still more uneasily, and 
cleared his voice as if to speak. But Thilip tossed off his wine, and 
proceeded, without heeding his brother, — 

" And though the ^oor old man does not seem to have liked you 
the better for consulting his scruples, yet we must make up for the 
partiality of his will. Let me see — what, with your wife's fortune, 
you muster 2,000/. a-year r" 
. " Only 1,600/., Philip, and Arthur's education is growing expen- 
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sive. Next year he ,goes to college. He is certainly very clever, 
and I have g:reat hopes " 

** That he will do honour to us all— so have I. He is a noble 
young fellow^ and I think my Philip may find a great deal to 
learn from him — Phil is a sad, idle dog ; but with a devil of a 
spirit, and sharp as a needle. I wish you could see him ride. 
Well, to return to Arthur. Don't trouble yourself about his 
education— that shall be my care. He shall go to Christ Church 
— a gentleman-commoner, of course — and when he's of age, we'll 
get niTTi into parliament. Now for yourself, Bob. I shall sell the 
town-house in Berkeley Square, ana whatever it brings you shall 
have. Besides that, I'll add 1,500/. a-year to your 1,600/.— so 
that^s.said and done. Pshaw ! brothers should be brothers.— Let's 
come out and play with the boys ! " 

The two Beauforts stepped through the open casement into the 
lawn. 

" You look pale. Bob — all you London fellows do. As for me, 
I feel as strong as a horse ; much better than when I was one of 
your gay dogs straying loose about the town ! 'Gad, I have never 
had a moment's ill health, except from a fall now and then. I feel 
as if I should live for ever, and that's the reason why I could 
never make a will." 

•* Have you never, then, made your will ?" 

"Never as yet. Faith, tiU now. I had little enough to leave. 
But now that all this great Beauiort property is at my own dis- 
posal, I must think of Kate's jointure. By Jove ! now I speak of 
it, I will ride to * • * ♦ ♦ to-morrow, and consult the lawyer 
there both about the will and the marriage. You will stay for the 
wedding ! " 

" Why, I must go into shire to-morrow evenings, to place 

Arthur with his tutor. But I'll return for the wedding, if you 
particularly wish it: only Mrs. Beaufort is a woman of very 
strict " 

"I do particularly wish it," interruptod Philip, gravely ; " for I 
desire, for Catherine's sake, that you, my sole surviving relation, 
may not seem to withhold your countenance from an act of justice 
to her. And as for your wife, I fancy 1,600/. a-year would recon- 
cile her to my marrying out of the Penitentiary. 

Mr. Robert bowed his head, couffhed liusKily, and said, **I 
appreciate your generous affection, Philip." 

The next morning, while the elder parties were still over the 
breakfast^table, the young people were in the grounds : it was a 
lovely day, one of the last of the luxuriant August— and Arthur, 
as he looked round, thought he had never seen a more beautiful 
place. It was, indeed, just the spot to captivate a youthful and 
susceptible fancy. The village of Femside, though in one of the 
counties adjoining Middlesex, and as near to London as the owner's 
passionate pursuits of the field would permit, was yet as rural and 
sequostered as if a hundred miles distant from the smoke of the 
huge city. Though the dwelling was called a cottage, Philip had 
exuftrged the ohgmal modest building into a villa of some prete^ 
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sions. On either side a graceful and well-proporfioned portioo, 
stretched verandahs, coyered with roses and clematis ; to the right 
extended a rang[e of costly conservatories, terminating in vistas of 
trellis- work, which formed those elegant allies called rosaries, and 
served to screen the more useful gardens from view. The lawn, 
smooth and even, was studded with American plants and shrubs 
in flower, and bounded on one side by a small lake, on the opposite 
bank of which, limes and cedars threw their shadows over the clear 
waves. On the other side, a light fence separated the grounds from 
a large paddock, in which three or four hunters grazed in indolent 
enjoyment. It was one of those cottages which bespeak the ease 
and luxury not often found in more ostentatious mansions—an 
abode which, at sixteen, the visitor contemplates with vague 
notions of poetry and love— which, at forty, he might think Qull 
and d— d expensive — which, at sixty, he would pronounce to be 
damp in winter, and full of earwigs in the summer. Master Philip 
was leaning on his gun; Master Sidney was chasing a peacock 
butterfly ; Arthur was silently gazing on the shining lake, and the 
still foliage that drooped over its surface. In the countenance of 
this yoimg man there was something that excited a certain in- 
terest. Efe was less handsome than Philip, but the expression of 
his face was more prepossessing. There was something of pride in 
the forehead ; but of good-nature, not unmixed with irresolution 
and weakness, in the curves of the mouth. He was more delicate 
of frame than Philip ; and the colour of his complexion was not 
that of a robust constitution. His movements were graceful and 
self-possessed, and he had his father's sweetness of voice. 

" This is really beautiful !— I envy you, cousin PhiUp." ^ 

" Has not your father got a country house ?" 

'* No : we Hve either in London or at some hot, crowded watering- 
place." 

" Yes ; this is very nice during the shooting and hunting season. 
But my old nurse says we shall have a much finer place now. I 
liked this very well tul I saw Lord BelviUe's place. But it is very 
unpleasant not to have the finest house in the county : aut Casar 
aut nullu9—'itia.i*8 my motto. Ah ! do you see that swallow ? 1*11 
bet you a guinea I hit it." 

'* No, poor thing ! don't hurt it." But ere the remonstrance was 
uttered, the bird lay quivering on the ground. 

" It is just September, and one must keep one's hand in," said 
Philip, as he reloaded his gun. 

To Arthur this action seemed a wanton cruelty ; it was rather 
the wanton recklessness which belongs to a wild boy accustomed to 
gratify the impulse of the moment— the recklessness which is not 
cruelty in the boy, but which prosperity may pamper into cruelty 
in the man. And scarce had he reloaded his gun before the neiffh 
of a young colt came from the neighbouring paddock, and Phiup 
bounded to the fence. " He calls me, poor fellow ; you shall see 
him feed from my hand. Run in for a piece of bread — a large 
piece, Sidney." The boy and the animal seemed to understand 
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eacb otW . " I see you don't like horses/' he said to Arthnr. '* As 
for me, I love dogs, horses— every dumb creature." 

'* £xcept swallows I " said Arthur, with a half smile, and a little 
surprised!^ at the inconsistencjr of the boast. 

•*^0h ! that is s|N7r<,— all fair : it is not to hurt the swallow— it is 
to obtain skill," said Philip, oolourinff ; and then, as if not quite 
easy with his own definition, he tumea away abruptly. 

'* This is dull work—suppose we fish. By Joto ! (he had caught 
his other's erpletiye)that olookhead has put the tent on the wrong 
side of the lake, after all. Holla, you, sir ! " and the unhappy 
gardener looked up from his flower-beds ; " what ails you ? I have 
a great mind to tell my father of you— you grow stupider every 
day. I told you to put the tent under the lime-trees." 

•• We ooula not manage it, sir ; the boughs were in the way." 

" And why did not you cut the boughs, olockhead } " 

" I did not dare do so, sir, .without master's orders," said the 
man, doggedly. 

"Mjr orders are sufficient, I should tKink; so none of your 
impertinenoe^" cried Philip, with a raised colour; and lifting his 
hand, in which he held his ramrod, he shook it menacmgly over 
the giurdener's head,—" I've a great mind te " 

"What's the matter, Philip ?" cried the good-humoured voice of 
his father.— "Fie I" 

" This fellow does not mind what I sav, sir." 

" I did not like to cut the boughs of tne lime-trees without your 
orders, sir," said the gardener." 

" No, it would be a pity to cut them. You should consult me 
there, Master Philip ;" and the father shook him by the collar 
with a good-natured, and affectionate, but rough sort of caress. 

" Be quiet, father ! " said the boy, petulantly and proudly ; " or," 
he add^ in a lower voice, but one which showed emotion, " my 
cousin mav think you mean less kindlv than you always do, sir." 

The &tner was touched : — " Go ana cut the lime-boughs, John ; 
and always do as Mr. Philip tells you." 

The mother was behind, and she sighed audibly. — " Ah ! dearest, 
I fear you will spoil him." 

" Ishe not your son ? and do we not owe him the more respect 
for having hitnerto allowed others to — " • 

He stoppedi afid the mother could say no more. And thus it 
was, that this boy of powerful character and strong passions had, 
£rom motives the most amiable, been pampered from the darling 
into the despot. 

"And now, Kate, I will, as I told you last night, ride over to 
• • • * • and fix the earliest day for our public marriage : I will 
ask the lawyer to dine here, to telk about the proper steps for 
proving the private one." 

" Will that be difficult } " asked Catherine, with natural anxiety. 

"No, — for, if you remember, I had the precaution to get an 
examined copy of the register ; otherwise. Town to you, I should 
have been alarmed. I don't know what has become of Bmith. I 
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heatd some time since from his father that he had left the colony^ 
and (I never told you before — it would have made you uneasy) 
once, a few vears ago, when my uncle again got it into his head 
that we might be married, I was afraid poor Caleb's suocessor 

might, by chance, betray us. So I went over to A njyself, 

being near it when I was staying with Lord O , in order to see 

how far it might be necessary to secure the parson ; and only think ! 
I found an accident had happened to the register — so, as the clergy- 
man could know nothing, I kept my own counsel. How lucky I 
have the copy ! No doubt the lawyer will set all to rights ; and, 
while I am making settlements, I may as well make my will. I 
have plenty for both bovs, but the dark one must be the heir. 
Does he not look born to be an eldest son ?" 

"Ah,PhiUp!" 

" Pshaw ! one don't die the sooner for making a will. Have I 
the air of a man in a consumption ! " — ^and the sturdy s^jortsmaa 
glanced complacently at the strength and symmetry of nis manly 
limbs. " Come, Phil, let's go to the stables. Now, Robert, I will 
show you what is better worth seeing than those miserable flower- 
beds.' So saying, Mr. Beaufort led the way to the court-yard at 
the back of the cottage. Catherine and Siciney remained on the 
lawn : the rest followed the host. The grooms, of whom Beaufort 
was the idol, hastened to show how well the horses had tiiriven in 
his absence. ^ 

" Do see how Brown Bess has come on, sir ; but, to be sure, 
Master Philip keeps her in exercise. Ah, sir, he will be as good A 
rider as your honour, one of these days." 

" He ought to be a better. Tom ; for I think he'll never have my 
weight to carry. Well, saddle Brown Bess for Mr. Philip. What 
horse shall I take ?— Ah I here's my old friend, Puppet ! '' 

" I don't know what's come to Puppet, sir ; he's off his feed, and 
turned sulky. I tried him over the bar yesterday : but he was 
quite restive like." 

" The dpvil he was ! So, so, old boy, you shall to over the six- 
barred gate to-day, or we'll know why." And Mr. Beaufort 
patted the sleek neck of his favourite hunter. " Put the saddle on 
him, Tom." 

• " Yes, your honour. I sometimes think he is hurt in the loins 
somehow— he don't take to his leaps kindly, and he always tries 
to bite when we bridles him. — ^Be quiet, sir I " 

" Only his airs," said Philip. "I did not know this, or Jwould 
have taken him over the gate. Why did not you tell me, Tom ?" 

" Lord love you, sir I because you have such a spurret ; and if 
anything had come to you " 

**(iuite right: you are not weight enough for Puppet, my boy; 
and he never did like any one to back him but myself What say 
you, brother, will you ride with us?" 

"No, I must fl:oto«****to day with Arthur. I have 
engaged the post-horses at two o'clock ; but I shall be with you to- 
morrow or the day after* You see his tutor expects him ; and aft 
he is backward in his mathematics, he has no time to lose." 
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. <' Well, then, good-bye, nephew ! " and Beaufort slipped a pocket- 
book into the boy's hand. "Tnsh! whenever you want money, 
don't troulie your father—write to me~we shall be always glad to 
see you ; and you must teaoh Philip to like his book a little better 
-^h,Phil?" 

" No, father ; I shall be rioh enough to do without books," said 
Philip, rather ooarsely : but then observing the heightened colour 
of hiB cousin, he went up to him, and with a generous impulse 
said, " Artliur, you admixed this gun ; pray accept it. Nay, don't 
be shv— I can liaye as many as I like for the asking : you're not 
80 well off, you know." 

The intention was kind, but the manner was so patronising that 
Arthur felt offisnded. He put back the gun, axA said drily, *^ I 
shall have no occasion for the gun, thank you." 

If Arthur was offended by the ofier, Philip was much more 
offended by the refusal. " As you like ; I hate ^ride," said he ; 
«nd he gaye the gun to the rroom as he vaulted into his saddle, 
with the lightness of a younp mercury. " Come father ! " 

Mr. Beaufort now mounted his favourite hunter— a larffe, power- 
ful horse, well known for its prowess in the field. The rider trotted 
him once or twice through the spacious yard. 

*' Nonsense, Tom : no more hurt in the loins than I am. Open 
that gate ; we will go across the paddock, and take the gate yonder 
—the old six-bar-eh, Phil ?" 

" Capital I— to be sure ! " 

The gate was opened— the grooms stood watchful to see the leap, 
and a kindred curiosity arrested Robert Beaufort and his son. 
. How well they looked ! those two horsemen ; the ease, lightness, 
spirit of the one, with the fine-limbed and fiery steed that literally 
'^bounded beneath him as a barb" — seemingly as gay, as ardent, 
and as haughty as the boy-rider. And the manly, and almost 
herculean, Ibrm of the elder Beaufort, which, from the buoyancy 
of its movements, and the supple grace that belongs to the perfect 
mastership of any athletic art, possessed an elegance and dignity 
espedally on horseback, which rarely accompanies proportions 
equally sturdy and robust. There was indeed something knightly 
and chivalrous in the bearing of the elder Beaufort— in his hand- 
some aquiline features, the erectness of his mien, the very wave (tf 
his hand, as he spurrea from the yard. 

" What a fiine-looking fellow my uncle is ! " said Arthur, with 
involuntary admiration. 

" Ay, an excellent life — amazingly strong ! " returned the pale 
father, with a slight sigh. 

" Philip," said Mr. Beaufort, as they cantered across the paddock, 
" I think the gate is too much for you. I will just take Puppet 
over, and then we will open it for you." 

" Pooh, my dear father I you don't know how I'm improved !" 
And slackemng the rein, and touching the side of his norse, the 
young rider darted forward and cleared the gate, which was of no 
eommon height, with an ease that extorted a loud bravo from the 
proud father. 
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** Now, Puppet," said Mr. Beaufort, spurring' his own horse. 
The animal cantered towards the gate, and then suddenly turned 
round with an impatient and angry snort. '* For shame. Puppet ! 
— ^for shame, old hoy ! " said the sportsman, wheeling him again to 
the harrier. The horse shook his nead, as if in remonstrance ; hut 
the spur vigorously applied, showed him that his master would not 
listen to his mute reasonings. He hounded forward— made at the 
gate — struck his hoofs against the top-har— fell forward, and 
threw his rider head foremost on the road heyond. The horse ixwe 
instantly—not so the master. The son dismounted, alarmed, and 
terrified. His father was speechless ! and hlood gushed from the 
mouth and nostrils, as the head drooped heavily on the hoy's hreast. 
The hystauders had witnessed the faU^— they crowded to the spot 
— ^they took the fallen man firom the weak arms of the son — ^the 
head groom examined him with the eye of one who had picked up 
science from his experience in such casualties. 

"Speak, brother! — ^where are you hurt?" exclaimed Robert 
Beaufort. 

" He will never speak more ! " said the groom, bursting into tears. 
" His neck is broken ! " 

" Send for the nearest surgeon," cried Mr. Robert. " Good God ! 
boy! don't mount that deviush horse!" 

But Arthur had already leaped on the unhappy steed, which 
had been the cause of this appalling afiiiction. " Which way ? " 

"Straight on to • • • • * only two miles— every one knows 
Mr. Powis's house. God bless you !" said the groom. 

Arthur vanished. 

"Lift him carefully, and take him to the house," said Mr. 
Robert. " My poor brother ! my dear brother ! " 

He was interrupted by a cry, a single, shrill, heart-breaking cry ; 
and Philip fell senseless to the ground. 

No one heeded him at that nour — no one heeded the fatherless 
BASTARD. '* Gently, sfently," said Mr. Robert, as he followed the 
servants and their load. And he then muttered to himself, and his 
sallow cheek grew bright, and his breath came short : " He has 
made no will ! — ^he never made a will ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

Cotutanee.^O boy, then where art thou ? 

* * * What becomes of me }^King John. 

It was three days after the death of Philip Beaufort— for the 
Burgeon arrived only to confirm the judgment of the groom : — ^In 
the drawing-room of the cottage, the windows dosed, lay the body, 
in its cofEn, the lid not yet nailed down. There, prostrate on the 
floor, tearless, si>eechless, was the miserable Catherine ; poor Sid- 
ney, too young to comprehend all his loss, sobbing at nerside; 
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while Philip apart, seated beside the coffin, gazed abstractedly on 
that oold rigid face, which had neyer known one frown for his 
boyish follies. 

In another room, that had been appropriated to the late owner, 
called his study, sat Robert Beaufort. Eyervthing in this room 
spoke of the deceased. Fartially separated from the rest of the 
house, it communicated, by a winding staircase, with a chamber 
above, to which Philip had been wont to betake himself whenever 
he returned late, and over-exhilarated, from some rural feast crown- 
ing a hard day's hunt. Above a quaint old-fashioned bureau of 
Dutch workmanship (which Philip had picked up at a sale in the 
earlier years of his marriage) was a portrait of Catherine taken in 
the bloom of her youth. On a nejg on the door that led to the 
staircase, still hung his rouffh anying-ooat. The window com- 
manded the view of the paddock, in which the worn-out hunter 
or the unbroken colt ^^azed at will. Around the walls of the 
" study" — (a strange misnomer !)— hung prints of celebrated fox- 
hunts and renowned steeple-chases : guns, fishing-rods, and foxes' 
brushes, ranged with a sportsman's neatness, supplied the place of 
books. On the mantel-piece lay a cigar-case, a well-worn volume 
on the Yeterinary Art, and the last number of The Sporting Maga- 
zine. And in that room— thus witnessing of the hardy, masculine, 
rural life, that had passed away— sallow, stooping, town- worn, sat, 
I say. Bobert Beaufort, the heir-at-law, — alone : tor the very day of 
the death he had remanded his son home with the letter that 
announced to his wife the change in their fortunes, and directed 
her to send his lawyer post-haste to the house of death. The 
bureau, and the drawers, and the boxes which contained the 
papers of the deceased, were open ; their contents had been ran- 
sacked ; no certificate of the private marriage, no hint of such an 
event ; not a paper found to signify the last wishes of ^c rich 
dead man. 

He had died, and made no sign. Mr. Eobert Beauibrt's coun- 
tenance was still and composed. 

A knock at the door was heard ; the lawyer entered. 

" Sir, the undertakers are here, and Mr. Greaves has ordered the 
bells to be rung : at three o'clock he will read the service." 
^ " I am obliged to you, Blackwell, for taking these melancholy 
offices on yourself. My poor brother !— it is so sudden ! But the 
funeral, you say, ought to take i^lace to-day ?" 

" The weather is so warm," said the lawyer, wiping his forehead. 
As he spoke, the Death-bell was heard. 

There was a pause. 

" It would have been a terrible shook to Mrs. Morton if she had 
been his wife," observed Mr. Blackwell. " But I suppose persons 
of that kind nave very little feeling. I must say, that it was for- 
tunate for the family, that the event happened before Mr. Beaufort 
was wheedled into so improper a marriage." 

"It toa8 fortunate, Blackwell. Have you ordered the post- 
horses ? I shall start immediately after the funeral." 

" What is to be done with the cottage, sir r" 
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'• You may advertise it for sale." 

" And Mrs. Morton and the boys ?" 

** Hum — ^we will consider. She was a tradesman's daughter.' I 
think I ought to provide for her suitably, eh ?" 

" It is more than the world could expect firom you, sir : it is very 
different from a wife." 

" Oh, very ! very much so, indeed ! Just ring for a lighted 
candle, we will seal up these boxes. And — I think I could take a 
sandwich. Poor Phibp ! " 

The funeral was over; the dead shovelled away. What a 
strange thing it does seem, that that very form which we prized so 
chariry, for which we prayed the winds to be gentle, which we 
lapped from the cold in our arms, from whose footstep we would 
have removed a stone, should be suddenly thrust out of sight*-an 
abomination that the earth must not look upon— a despicable loath- 
someness, to be concealed and to be forgotten ! And this same 
composition of bone and muscle that was yesterday so strong — 
which men respected, and women loved, and children clung to — 
to-day so lamentably powerless, unable to defend or protect those 
who lay nearest to its heart ; its riches witested from it, its wishes 
spat upon, its influence expiring with its last sigh ! A breath 
from its lips making all that mighty difference between what it 
was and what it is ! 

The nost-horses were at the door as the funeral prooessiozi 
retumea to the house. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort bowed slightly to Mrs. Morton, and said, 
with his pocket-handkerchief still before his eyes— 

** I will write to you in a few days, ma'am ; you will find that I 
shall not forget you. The cottage will be sold ; but we shan't 
hurry you. Good bye, ma'am; good-bye, my boys ;" and he patted 
his nephews on the head. 

Philip winced aside, and scowled haughtily at his uncle, who 
■muttered to himself, ** That boy wUl come to no good ! " Little 
Sidney put his hand into the rich man's, and looked up, pleadingly, 
into Ms face. " Caii't you say something pleasant to poor mamma, 
Uncle Kobert?" 

Mr. Beaufort hemmed huskily, and entered the britska— it had 
been his brother's : the lawyer followed, and they drove away. 

A week after the funeral, Philip stole from the house into the 
conservatory, to gather some fruit for his mother ; she had scarcely 
touched food since Beaufort's death. She was worn to a shadow ; 
her hair had turned grey. Now she had at last found tears, and 
she went noiselessly but unceasingly. 

The Doy had plucked some grapes, and placed thum carefully in 
his basket : he was about to select a nectarine that seemed nper 
than the rest, when his hand was roughly seized ; and the gruff 
voice of John Green, the gardener, exclaimed, — 

" What are you about, Master Philip ? you must not touch them 
'ere fruit I" 

"How dare you, feUow !" cried the young gentleman, in a tone 
of equal astonishment and wrath. 

"JNone of your airs, Master Philip! What I means is, that 
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some mat folks are oomin^ to look at the place to-morrow ; and I 
won't naye my show of fruit spoiled bv beinff pawed about by Uie 
like of you : so, that's plain, Master PhiUp ! 

The boy ^ew very pale, but remained silent. The gardener, 
delighted to retaliate the insolence he had received, continued — 

''You need not go for to look so spiteful, master ; you are not 
the great man you thought you were ; you are nobody now, and 
80 you will find, ere long. So, march, out, if you i^ease : I wants 
to lock up the glass." 

As he spoke, he took the lad roughly by the arm ; but Philip, 
the most irascible of mortals, was strong for his years, and fearless 
as a young Hon. He caught up a watering-pot, which the gar- 
dener had deposited whOe he expostulated with his late tyrant, 
and struck the man across the face with it so violently and so sudr 
denly, that he fell back over the beds, and the glass crackled and 
shivered under him. Philip did not wait for the foe to recover his 
equilibrium; but, taking up his grapes, and possessing himself 
auietly of the disputed nectarine, quitted the spot ; and the gar- 
dener did not think it prudent to pursue him. To boys, under 
ordinary circumstances — ^boys who have bufifetted their way through 
a scolding nursery, a wrangling family, or a public-school — ^there 
would have been nothing in thu squabble to awell on the memory 
or vibrate on the nerves, after the first burst of passion ; but to 
Philip Beaufort it was an era in life ; it was the first insult he had 
ever received ; it was his initiation into that changed, rough, and 
terrible career, to which the spoiled darling of vanity and love was 
henceforth condemned. His pride and his self-esteem had incurred 
a fearfol shock. He entered the house, and a sickness came over 
him ; his limbs trembled ; he sat down in the hall, and, placing 
the fruit beside him, covered his face with his hands ana wept. 
Those were not the tears of a boy, drawn from a shallow source ; 
they were the burning, agonising, reluctant tears, that men shed, 
wrung from the heart as if it were its blood. He had never been 
sent to school, lest he should meet with mortification. He had had 
various tutors, trained to show, rather than to exact respect ; one 
suooeeding another^ at his own whim and caprice. His natural 
quickness, and a yery strong, hard, inquisitive turn of mind, had 
enabled him, however, to pick up more knowled^, though of a 
desultory and miscellaneous nature, than boys of his a^e generally 
possess ; and his rovinr, independent, out-of-door existence, had 
served to ripen his unaerstanding. He had certainly, in spite of 
ever^ precaution, arrived at some, though not very distinct, notion 
of his peculiar position ; but none of its mconveniences had visited 
him tiu that day. He began now to turn his eyes to the future ; 
and vague and dark forebodings — a consciousness of the shelter, 
the protector, the station, he had lost in his father's death — crept 
coldly over him. While thus musing, a ring was heard at the bell ; 
he hfted his head; it was the postman with a letter. Philip 
iiastily rose, and, averting hit face, on which the tears were not 
dried, took the tetter ; and then, snatching up his little basket of 
fruit, jpepaired to his mother's room. 

The shutters were half closed on the bright day — oh, wh*** « 
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mockery is there. in the smile of the happy sun when it shines on 
the wretched ! Mrs. Morton sat, or rather crouched, in a distant 
comer ; her streamine eyes fixed on yacanoy ; listless, drooping ; 
a very image of desolate woe ; and Sidney was weaving flower- 
chains at her feet. 

*• Mamma !— -mother ! " whisnered Philip, as he threw his arms 
round her neck ; " look up ! loos up !— -my heart hreaks to see you. 
Do taste this fruit : you will die too, if you go on thus ; and what 
wHl hecome of us— of Sidney?" 

Mrs. Morton did look up vaguely into his face, and strove to 
smile. 

** See, too, I have hrought you a letter ; perhaps good news : 
shall I hreak the seal?" 

• Mrs. Morton shook her head srentlv, and took the letter — alas ! 
how different from that one which Siduey had placed in her hands 
not two short weeks since — ^it was Mr. Robert Beaufort's hand- 
writing, ^e shuddered, and laid it down. And then there sud- 
denly, and for the first time, flashed across her the sense of her 
strange position — ^the dread of the future. What were her sons to 
be henceforth? What herself? Whatever the sanctity of her 
marriage, the law might fail her^ At the disposition of Mr. Eobert 
Beaufort the fate of three lives might depend. She gasped for 
breath ; again took up the letter ; and hurried over the contents : 
they ran thus : — 

" Deab Madam,— Knowing that you must naturally be anxious 
as to the future prospects of your children and yourself, left by my 
poor brother destitute of all provision, I take the earliest opportu- 
nity which it seems to me that propriety and decorum allow, to 
apprise you of my intentions. I need not say that, properly speak- 
ing, you can have no kind of claim upon the relations of my late 
brother ; nor wiU I hurt your feelings by those moral reflecticps 
which at this season of sorrow cannot, I hope, fail involuntarily to 
force themselves upon you. Without more than this mere allusion 
to your pecidiar connection with my brother, I may, however, be 
permitted to add, that that connection tended very materiallv to 
separate him from the legitimate branches of his tamily ; and in 
consulting with them as to a provision for you and your children. 
I find that, besides scruples that are to be respected, some natural 
degree of soreness exists upon their minds. Out of regard, how- 
ever, to my poor brother (though I saw very little of him of late 
years), I am willing to waive those feelings which, as a father and 
a husband, you may conceive that I share with the rest of my 
family. You will probably now decide on living with some of 
your own relations; and that you may not be entirely a burden to 
them, I beg to say that I shall allow you a hundred a-year) paid, 
if you prefer it, quarterly. You may also select such articles of 
linen and plate as you require for your own use. With regard to 
your sons, I have no objection to j>lace them at a grammar-school, 
and, at a proper age, to apprentice them to any trade suitable to 
ihMT futujre station, in the choice of which your own family can 
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S'ye you the best advice. If they oonduot themselTeB properly, 
ley may always depend on my protection. I do not wish to nurry 
TOUT movements ; but it will probably be painful to you to remain 
longer tiian you can help in a place crowded witii unpleasant 
recollections ; and as the cottage is to be sold— indeed, my brother- 
in-law. Lord lilbume, thinks it would suit him—you will be liable 
to the interruption of strangers to see it ; and your prolonged resi- 
dence at Femside, you must be sensible, is rather an obstacle to 
the sale. I beg to inclose you a draft for 100^. to pay any present 
expenses ; and to request, when you are settled, to know where 
the first quarter shall be paid. 

'* I shall write to Mr. Jackson (who, I think, is the bailifQ to 
detail my instructions as to selling the crops, &c., and discharging 
the servants ; so that you may have no further trouble. 
" I am. Madam, 

** Your obedient Servant, 

' *'£OBSBT BeAUFOBT. 
" Berkeley.gqoare, September l3tb, 18—.'* 

The letter fell from Catherine's hands. Her grief was changed 
to indignation and scorn. 

" The insolent ! " she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. ** This to 
me !— to me !— the wife, the lawful wife of his brother I the wedded 
mother of his brother's children ! " 

" Say that again, mother ! again— again ! " cried Philip, in a 
loud voice. " fiis wife I-rwedded ! " 

" I swear it," said Catherine, solemnly. I kept the secret for 
your father's sake. Kow, for yours the truth must be proclaimed." 

" Thank God ! thank God ! " murmured Philip, in a quivering 
voice, throwing his arms round his brother, " we have no brand 
on our names, Sidney." 

At those accents, so full of suppressed joy and pride, the 
mother felt at once all that her son had suspected and concealed. 
She felt that beneath his haughty and wayward character there 
had lurked deHcate and generous forbearance for her ; that from 
his equivocal position his very faults might have arisen ; and a 
pang of remorse for her long sacrifice of the children to the fnther 
shot through her heart. It was foUowed by a fear, an appalling 
fear, more painful than the remorse. The proofs that were to clear 
herself ana them ! The words of her husband, that last awful 
morninpr, rang in her ear. The minister dead ; the witness absent ; 
the register lost ! But the copy of that register !— the copy ! might 
not that suffice ? She ^oanea, and closed ner eyes as if to shut out 
the future : then starting up, she hurried from the room, and went 
straight to Beaufort's study. As she laid her hand on the latch of 
the door, she trembled and drew back. But care for the living was 
stronger at that moment than even anguish for the dead: she 
entered the apartment ; she passed with a firm step to the bureau. 
It was lookea ; Eobert Beaufort's seal upon the lock :— on every 
cupboard, every box, every drawer, the same seal that spoke of 
jights more valued than her own. But Catherine was not da^^^ft'^ '- 
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flie ttmied and saw Philip by her side ; she pointed to the btupe^^n 
in silence ; the boy nnderstooa the ap|)eal. He leffc the room, and 
returned in a few moments with a chisel. The lock was broken : 
tremblingly and eagerly Oathorine ransacked the contents; opened 
paper after paper, fitter after letter, in vain : no certificate, no will, 
no memorial. Oonld the brother have abstracted the fatal proof ? 
A word sufficed to explain to Philip what she sought for ; and his 
search was more minute than hers. Every possible reeeptade for 
papers in that room, in the whole house, was explored, and still the 
search was fruitless. 

Three hours afterwards they were in the same room in which 
Philip had brought Eobert Beaufort's letter to his mother. Cathe- 
rine was seated, tearless, but deadly pale with heartsickness and 
dismay. 

** Mother," said Philip, " may I now read the letter ? " 

"Yes, boy ; and decide for us all." She paused, and examined 
his face as he read. He felt her eye was upon him, and restrained 
his emotions as he proceeded. Wh^n he had done, he lifted his 
dark gaze upon Catherine's watchful countenance. 

" Mother, whether or not we obtain our rights, you will still 
refuse this man's charity? I am young— a boy ; but I am strong 
and active. I will work for you day and night. I have it in me 
— I feel it ; anything rather than eating his bread." 

" Philip ! Philip ! you are indeed my son ; your father's son ! 
And have you no reproach for jour mother, who so weakly, so 
criminally, concealed your birthright, till, alas ! discovery may be 
too late r Oh ! reproach me, reproach me ! it will be kindness. 
No ! do not kiss me ! I cannot bear it. Boy ! boy ! if, as my heart 
tells me, we fail in proof, do you understand what, in the world's 
eye, I am ; what you are ? " 

"I do ! " said Philip, firmly ; and he fell on his knees at her 
feet. " Whatever Others call you, you are a mother, and I your 
son. You are, in the judgment of Heaven, my father's Wife, and 
I his Heir." 

Catherine bowed her head, and, with a gush of tears, fell into 
his arms. Sidney crept up to her, and forced his lips to her cdd 
cheek. ** Mamma ! what vexes you r Mamma, mamma ! " 

"Oh, Sidneji! Sidney! How like his father! Look at him, 
Philip ! Shall we do right to refuse him even this pittance ^ Must 
he be a beggar too ? " 

" N«<ver a beggar," said Philip, with a pride that showed what 
hard lessons he had yet to learn. " The lawful sons of a Beaufort 
were not bom to beg their bread ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 



. The stonn above, and frozen world below. 
• •«••• 

The olive bough 
Faded and cast upon the common wind. 
And earth a dovelesa ark.— Lam an Blanchabd. 

Mb. Robebt Beattfobt was generally considered by the world 
a very wortiiy man. He had never committed any excess— never 
gambled nor incurred debt^nor fallen into the warm errors most 
common with his sex. He was a good husband— a careful father — 
an agreeable neighbour— rather charitable than otherwise, to the 
poor. He was honest and methodical in his dealings, and had been 
Known to behave handsomely in different relations of life. Mr. 
Robert Beaufort, indeed, always meant to do what was right— tn 
the eyes of the tcorld ! He had no other rule of action but that 
which the world supplied : his religion was decorum— his sense of 
honour was regard to opinion. His heart was a dial to which the 
world was the sun : when the great eye of the public fell on it, it 
answered everv purpose that a heart could answer ; but when that 
eye was invisible, the dial was mute— a piece of brass and nothing 
more. 

It is just to Robert Beaufort to assure the reader that he wholly 
disbelieved his brother's storv of a private marriage. He con- 
sidered that tale, when heard for the first time, as the mere inven- 
tion (and a shallow one) of a man wishing to make the imprudent 
step he was about to take as respectable as he could. The careless 
tone of his brother when speaking upon the subject— his confession 
that of such a marriage there were no ^stinct proofs, except a copy 
of a register (which copy Robert had, not found)— made his incre- 
duHtv natural. He therefore deemed himseK under no obligation 
of delicacy, or respect, to a woman through whose means he had 
very nearly lost a noble succession — a woman who had not even 
borne his brother's name— a woman whom nobody knew. Had 
Mrs. Morton been Mrs. Beaufort, and the natural sons legitimate 
children, Robert Beaufort, supposing their situation of relative 
power and dependence to have been the same, would have behaved 
with careful and scrupulous generosity. The world would have 
said, "Kothing can be handsomer than Mr. Robert Beaufort's 
conduct ! " Nay, if Mrs. Morton had been some divorced wife of 
birth and connexions, he would have made very different disposi- 
tions in her favour : he would not have allowed the connexions to 
call him shahhy. But here he felt that, all circumstances considered, 
the world, if it spoke at aU (which it would scarcely think it 
worth while to do), would be on his side. An artful woman— low- 
bom, i^id, of course, low-bred— who wanted to inveigle her rich 

9 
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and careless paramour into marriage : what could be expected finom 
the man she nad sought to injure— the rightful heir? Wias it not 
very good in him to do anything for her, and, if he provided for 
the children suitably to the original station of the mother, did he 
not go to the very utmost of reasonable expectation ? He certainly 
thought in his conscience, such as it was, that he had acted well 
— ^not extravagantly, not foolishly; but welL He was sure the 
world would say so if it knew all : he was not bound to do any- 
thing. He was not, therefore, prepared for Catherine's short, 
hau^ty. but temperate reply to his letter : a reply which conveyed 
a decided refusal of his offers — assertecl positively her own marriage, 
and the claims of her children— intimated legal proceedings — and 
was signed in the name of Catherine BeaufifH, Mr. Beaufort put 
the letter in his bureau, labelled, " Impertinent answer Irom lL:s. 
Morton, Sept. li," and was quite contented to forget the existence 
of the writer, until his lawyer, Mr. Blaokwell, iuormed him that 
a suit had been instituted by Catherine. Mr. Bobert turned pale, 
but Blackwell composed him. 

" Pooh, sir ! you have nothing to fear. It is but an attempt to 
extort money : the attorney is a low practitioner, accustomed to 
get up bad cases : they can make nothing of it." 

This was true : whatever the rights m the case, poor Catherine 
had no proofs— no evidence— wmch could justify a re8i)ectabl6 
lawver to advise her proceeding to a suit. She named two witnesses 
of her marriage — one dead, the other could not be heard of. 
She selected for the alleged place in which the ceremony was 
performed a very remote village, in which it appeared that the 
register had been destroyed. No attested copy thereof was to be 
found, and Catherine was stunned on hearing th&t, even if found, 
it was doubtful whether it could be received as evidence, unless to 
corroborate actual personal testimony. It so happened that when 
Philip, many years ago, had received a copy, he had not shown it 
to Catherine, nor mentioned Mr. Jones's name as the cop3ast. In 
fact, then only three years married to Catherine, his worldly 
caution had hot yet been coz^uered by coniident experience of her 
generosity. As for the mere moral evidence dependent on the 
publication of her banns in London, that amounted to no proof 

whatever ; nor. on inquiry at A , did the Welsh villagen 

remember anything further than that, some fifteen years ago, a 
handsome gentleman had visited Mr. Price, and one or two rather 
thought tiiat Mr. Price had married him to a lady from Londoft ; 
evideAoe quite inadmissible against the deadly, damning fact, that 
for fifteen years, Catherine had openly borne another name, imd 
lived with Mr. Beaufort ostensibly as lus mistress. Her generosity 
in this destroyed her case. Nevertheless, she found a low practi- 
tioner, who took her money and neglected her •ause ; so her suit 
was heard and dismissed with contempt. Henceforth, then, indeed, 
in the eyes of the law and the public, Catherine was an impudent 
adventorer, and her sons were nameless outcasts. 

Ajid now, relieved from all fear, Mr. Robert Beaufort entered 
up^ the ftill wyoysnent of hii fij^ndid fortiuw. The house m. 



Serk«l0y-8<;[iiare was fiiimsbed anew. Great dinners and g^j route 
were given in the ensuing spring. Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort bepame 
persons of considerable importance. The rich man bad, even when 
poor, been ambitious ; his ambition now centred in his only son. 
ibrthur had always been considered a boy of talents and promise — 
to what might he not now aspire ? The term of his probation with 
the tutor was abridged^ and Arthur Beaufort was sent at once to 
Oxford. 

Before he went to the universil^, during a short preparatory 
visit to his father, Arthur spoke to nim of the Mortons. 

" What has become of them, sir } and what have you done for 
them?" 

" Done for them ! " said Mr. Beaufort, opening his eyes. '| What 
should I do for persons who have just been harassing me with the 
most unprincipled litigation ? My conduct to them has been too 
generous ; that is, aU things considered. But when you are my 
age you will find there is very little gratitude in the world, 
Arthur." 

*' Still, sir," said Arthur, with the good nature that belonged to 
him: "stiU, my uncle was greatly attached to them; imd the boys, 
at least, are guiltless." 

<* Well, well 1 " replied Mr. Beaufort, a little impatiently : ** I 
believe they want for nothing : I fancy they are with the mother's 
relations. Whenever they address me in a proper manner, they 
shall not find me revengeful or hard-hearted ; but» since we are on 
this topic," continued the father, smoothing his shirt-frill with a 
care that showed his decorum even in trifies, '* I hope vou see the 
results of that kind of connexion, and that you will take warning 
by jour poor uncle's example. And now let us change the subject ; 
it IS not a very pleasant one, and, at your age, the less your 
thoughts turn on such matters the better. 

Arthur Beaufort, with the careless generosity of youth, that 
ffauges other men's conduct by its own sentiments, believed that 
his father, who had never been niggardly to himself, had really 
acted as his ^^ords implied ; and, engrossed by the pursuits of tiiie 
new and brilliant career opened, whether to his pleasures or his 
studies, suffered the objects of his inq^uiries to pass from his 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Morton, for b^ that name we must still call her, 
and her children, were settled in a small lodsing in a humble 
suburb ; situated on the high road between Ternside and the 
metropolis. She saved from her hopeless law-suit, after the «ale of 
her jewels and ornaments, a sufficient sun to enable her, with 
economy^ to Uve respectably for a year or two at least, during 
which time she mignt arrange her plans for the future. She 
reckoned, as a sure resource, upon the assistance of her relations : 
but it was one to which she applied with natural shame and 
reluctance. She had kept up a correspondence with her father 
during his life. To him, she never revealed the secret of her 
maniage, though she did not write like a person conscious of error. 
Perhaps, as she alwayp said to her son, she had made to her 

n 2 
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hTubftiid a solemn promise never to divulge or even hint that secret 
until he himself should authorise its disclosure. For neither he 
nor Catherine ever contemplated separation or death. Alas ! how 
all of us, when happy, sleep secure in the dark shadows, which 
ouf ht to warn us of tiie sorrows that are to come ! Still Catherine's 
father, a man of coarse mind and not rigid principles, did not take 
much to heart that connexion which he assumed to be illicit. She 
was provided for, that was some conifort : doubtless Mr. Beaufort 
. would act like a gentleman, perhaps at last make her an honest 
woman and a lady. Meanwhile, she had a fine house, and a fine 
carriage, and fine servants ^ and so far from applying to him for 
money, was constantly sending him little presents. But Catherine 
onlv saw, in his permission of ner correspondence, kind, forgiving, 
ana trustful affection, and she loved him tenderly : when he diea, 
the link that bound her to her familv was broken. Her brother 
succeeded to the trade ; a man of probity and honour, but some- 
what hard and unamiable. In the only letter she had received 
from him — the one announcing her father's death— he told her 
plainly, and very properl^r. that he could not countenance the 
life she led : that he had children growing up— -that aU intercourse 
between them was at an end, unless she left Mr. Beaufort ; when, 
if she sincerely repented, he would still prove her affectionate 
brother. 

Though Catherine had at the time resented this letter as unfeeling 
— ^now, numbled and sorrow-staicken, she recognised the propriety 
of principle from which it emanated. Her brother was well off for 
his station— she would explain to him her real situation— he would 
believe her story. She would write to him, and beg him, at least, 
to give aid to her poor children. 

But this step she did not take till a considerable portion of her 
pittance was consumed— tiU nearly three parts of a year since 
Beaufort's death had expired— and till sundry warnings, not to be 
lightly heeded, had made her forbode the probability of an early 
deatii for herself. From the age of sixteen, when she had been 
placed by Mr. Beaufort at the head of his household, she had been 
cradled, not in extravagance, but in an easy luxury, which had 
not brought with it habits of economy and thrift. She could grudge 
anything to herself, but to her children— Aw children, whose every 
whim had been anticipated, she had not the heart to be saving. 
She could have starved in a garret had she been alone ; but she 
could not see them wanting a comfort while she possessed a guinea. 
Philip, to do him justice, evinced a consideration not to have been 
expected from his earlV and arrogant recklessness. But Sidney, 
who could expect consideration from such a child } What could he 
know of the change of circumstances — of the value of money ? 
Did he seem dejected, Catherine would steal out and spend a week's 
income on the lapful of toys which she brought home. Bid he 
seem a shade more pale— did he complain of the slightest ailment, 
a doctor must be sent for. Alas ! her own ailments, neglected ana 
unheeded, were growing beyond the reach of medicine. Anxious 
—fearful— gnawed by regret for the past— the thought of famine 
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in the fdtnre— she dail^ fretted and wore herself avav. She had 
cultivated her miiLd during her secluded residence with Mr. Beau- 
fort, but she had learned none of the arts by which deoayed gentle- 
women keep the wolf from the door ; no little holiday aooomplish- 
ments» which, in the day of need, turn to useful trade ; no water- 
colour drawings, no paintings on velvet, no fabrication of pretty 
gewgaws, no embroidery and fine needlework. She was helpless— 
utterly helpless; if she had resigned herself to the thought of 
service, she would not have had the physical strength for a place 
of drudgery, and where could she have found the testimonials 
necessary for a place of trust ? A great change, at this time, was 
apparent in Philip. Had he fallen, then, into kind hands, and 
under guiding eyes, his passions and energies might have ripened 
into rare qualities and great virtues. But perhaps, as Gfoethe has 
somewhere said, *' Experience, after all, is the best Teacher." He 
kept a constant guard on his vehement temper— his wayward will; 
he would not have vexed his mother for the world. But, strange 
to say (it was a great mystery in the woman's heart), in proportion 
as he became more amiable, it seemed that his mother loved him 
less. Perhaps she did not, in that change, recognise so closely the 
darling of the old time ; perhaps the very weaknesses and impor- 
tunities of Sidney, the hourly sacrifices the child entailed uponner, 
endeared the younger son more to her, from that natural sense ox 
dependence and protection which forms the great bond between 
mother and child ; perhaps, too, as Philip had been one to inspire 
as much pride as affection, so the pnde faded away with the 
expectations that had fed it, and carried off in its decay some of 
the afi[ection that was intert^nned with it. However this be, Philip 
had formerly appeared the more spoUed and favoured of the two ; 
and now Sidney seemed all in aU. Thus, beneath the younger son's 
caressing gentleness, there grew up a certain regard for self; it was 
latent, it took amiable colours ; it had even a certain charm and 
grace in so sweet a child, but Selfishness it was not the less : in this 
he differed &om his brother. Philip was self-willed : Sidney, self- 
loving. A certein timidity of character, endearing perhaps to the 
anxious heart of a mother, made this fault in the younger boy 
more likely to take root. For, in bold natures, there is a lavish 
and uncalculatin^ recklessness which scorns self unconsciously : 
and though there is a fear which arises from a loving heart, and is 
but sympathy for others— the fear which belongs to a timid 
character is but egotism — ^but, when physical, the regard for one's 
own person : when moral, the anxiety for one's own mterests. 

It was in a small room in a lodging-house in the suburb of H 

that Mrs. Morton ^|^ seated by the window, nervously awaiting 
the knock of the postman who was expected to bring her brother^ 
reply to her letter. It was, therefore, between ten and eleven 
o'dock— a morning in the merry month of June. It was hot and 
sultry, which is rare in an English June. A flytrap, red, white, 
and yellow, suspended from the ceiling, swarmed with flies ; flies 
were on the ceiling, flies buzzed at the windows; the sofa and 
chairs of horse-hair seemed stuffed with flies. There was an air cf 
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heated discomfort in the thick, solid moreen onrtains, in the gaudy 
paper, in the bright-staring carpet, in the very looking-glass over 
the chimney-piece, where a strip of mirror lay imprisoned in an 
embrace of frame covered with yellow muslin. We mav talk of 
the dreariness of winter ; and winter, no doubt, is desolate : but 
what in the world is more dreary to eyes inured to theveirdiire and 
bloom of Nature-— 

" The pomp of groves and ganuture of flelds," 

—than a close room in a suburban lodging-hoUse ; the sun piercing 
every comer ; nothing fresh, nothing cool, nothing fraarant to be 
seen, felt, or inhaled ; all dust, glare, noise, with a chandler's shop, 
I>erhaps, next door? Sidney, armed with a pair of scissors, was 
cutting the pictures out of a story-book, wmch his mother had 
bought him the day before. Philip, who, of late, had taken much 
to rambling about the streets— it may be, in hopes of meeting one 
of those benevolent, eccentric, elderly gentlemen, he had read of 
in old novels, who suddenly come to the relief of distressed virtue ; 
or, more probably, from the restlessness that belonged to his 
adventurous temperament ;~Philip had left the house since 
breakfast. 

" Oh ! how hot this nasty room is ! " exclaimed Sidney, abrupt 
looking up from his employment. " ShaVt we ever go into i 
country again, mamma ? * ' 

" Not at present, my love." 

" I wish I could have my pony : why can't I have my pony, 
mamma?" 

** Because— because— the pony is sold, Sidney." 

"Who sold it?" 

"Your uncle." 

" He is a very naughty man, my uncle : is not he ? But, can't 
I have another pony ? It would be so nice, this fine weather I " 
^ "Ah ! my dear, I wish I could afford it :«but you shall have a 
ride this week ! Yes," continued the mother, as if .reasoning with 
herself, in excuse of the extravagance, "he does not look well: 
poor cmld ! he mtut have exercise. ' 

"A ride!— oh! that is my own kind mammal" exclaimed 
Sidney, dapping his hands. " Not on a donkey you know !— a 
pony. The man down the street, there, lets ponies. I must have 
the white pony with the long tail. But I say, mamma, don't tell* 
Philip, pray don't; he would be jealous." 

" No, not jealous, my dear ; why do you think so ? " 

"Because he is always anpry when! ask you for anything. It 
is very unkind in him, for I don't care if he has a pony, too,— only 
not the white one," 

Here the postman's knock, loud and sudden, startled Mrs. 
Morton from her seat. She pressed her hands tightly to her heart, 
as if to still its beating, and went tremulously to the door ; thence 
to the stairs, to anticipate the lumbering step of the slipshod sudd* 
servant. 

" Give it me, Jane : give it me ! " 
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** One shilling and eightpenoe—eharged doubk— if y<ni please, 
ma'am ! ThanK you." 

" Mamma, may I tell Jane to eneage the pony ? " ^ 

" Not now, my love ; sit down ; be quiet : I — ^I am not well." 
Sidney, who was affectionate and obedient, crei)t back peaceably 
to the window, and, after a shert, impatient sigh, resumed the 
scissors and the story-book. I do not apologise to the reader for 
the yarious letters I am obliged to lay" before him : for character 
often betrays itself more in letters than in speech. 1^. £x>ger 
Morton's reply was oouohed in these terms :— 

" DsAS Cathebike,— I have received your letter of the 14th 
inst., and write per return. I am very much grieved to hear of 
your afflictions ; out, whatever you say, I cannot think the late 
Mr. Beaufort acted like a conscientious man, in forgetting to make 
his will, and leaving his little ones destitute. It is all very well 
to talk of his intentions ; but the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. And it is hard upon me who have a large mmily of my own, 
and get my livelihood by honest industry, to have a rich gentle- 
man's children to maintain. As for your story about the private 
marriage, it may or not be. Perhaps you were taken in by that 
worthless man, for a real marriage it could not be. And, as you 
say, the law has decided that point ; therefore, the less you say on 
the matter the better. It all comes to the same thing. People are 
not bound to believe what can't be proved. And even if what you 
say is true, you are more to be blamed than pitied for holding your 
tongue so many years, and discrediting an honest family as ours 
has always been considered. I am sure my wife would not have 
thought of such a thing for the finest genUeman that ever wore 
shoe-leather. However, I don't want to hurt your feelmgs ; and I 
am sure I am ready to do whatever is right and proper. You can- 
not ex^ct that I should ask you to my house. My wife, you 
know, IS a very religious woman— what is called evangelical ; but 
that's neither here nor there : I deal with all people, churchmen 
and dissenters— even Jews, — and don't trouble my head much 
' f about differences in opinion. I dare say there are many ways to 

i Heaven ; as I said, the other day, to Mr. Thwaites, otir member. 

But it is right to say my wife will not hear of your coming here : 
and, indeed, it might do harm to my busiaess, for there are several 
elderly single gentlewomen, who buy flannel for the poor at my 
shop, and they are very particular ; as they ought to De, indeed : 
for morals are very strict in this county, and particularly in this 
town, where we certainly do pay very hiajh church-rates. 'Not that 
I grumble ; for, though I am as lioeral as any man, I am for an 
V established church ; as I ought to be, since the dean is my best 

customer. With regard to yourself, I inclose you 10/., and you 
will let me know when it is gone, and I will see what more I can 
do. You say you are very poorly, which I am sorry to hear ; but 
you must pluck up your spirits, and take in plain work ; and I 
really thhik you ought to apply to Mr. Robert Beaufort. He bears 
a high character ; and, notwithstanding your lawsuit, whir" 
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oannot approve of, I dare say lie mu^lit allow you 40/. or 50/. a-year, 
if you apply properly, whicn would be the right thing in him. So 
much for you. As for the boys— poor, fatherless creatures ! — ^it is 
very hard that they should be so punished for no fault of their 
own ; and my wife, who, though strict, is a good-hearted woman, 
is ready and willing to do what I wish about them. You say the 
eldest is near sixteen, and well come on in his studies. I can get 
him a very good thing in a lig:ht, genteel way. My wife's brother, 
Mr. Christopher Plaskwith, is a bookseller and stationer, with 
pretty practice, in R . He is a clever man, and has a news- 
paper, which he kindly sends me every week ; and, though it is 
not my county, it has some very sensible views, and is often noticed 
in the London papers, as 'our provincial contemporary.' Mr. 
Plaskwith owes me some money, which I advanced him when he 
set up the ^aper ; and he has several times most honestly offered 
to pay me, in shares in the said paper. But, as the thing might 
break, and I don't like concerns I don't understand, I have not 
taken advantage of his very handsome proposals. Now Plai^with 
wrote me word, two days ago, that he wanted a genteel, smart lad, 
as assistant and 'prentice,, and offered to take my eldest boy ; 
but we can't spare him. I write to Christopher by this post ; and 
if your youth will run down on the top of the coach, and inquire 
for Mr. Plaskwith— the fare is trifling — I have no doubt he will be 
engaged at once. But you will say, ^There 's the premium to con- 
sider ! ' No such thing ; "Kit will set off the premium against his 
debt to me ; so vou will have nothing to pav. 'Tis a very pretty 
business ; and tne lad's education wul eet nim on ; so that's off 
vour mind. As to the little chap, I'll take him at once. You say 
ne is a pretty boy ; and a pretty boy is always a help in a linen- 
draper's shop. He shall share and share with my own young folks ; 
ana Mrs. M!orton will take care of his washing and morals. I 
conclude — (this is Mrs. M's suggestion^ — that he has had the 
measles, cowpock, and hooping-cough, wnich please let me know. 
If he behave weUL which, at his age, we can easily break him into, 
he is settled for life. So now you have got rid of two mouths to 
feed, and have nobody to think of but yourself, which must be a 
great comfort. Don't forget to write to Mr. Beaufort ; and if he 
don't do something for you, he's not the gentleman I take him for : 
but you are my owu flesh and blood, and shan't starve ; for, though 
I don't think it right in a man in business to encourage what's 
wrong, yet, when a person's down in the world, I think an ounce 
of help is better than a pound of preaching. My wife thinks 
otherwise, and wants to send you some tracts ; out everybody can't 
be as correct as some folks. However, as I said before, that's 
neither here nor there. Let me linow when your boy comes down, 
and also about the measles, cowpook, and hoopiag-cough ; also if 
all's right with Mr. Plaskwith. So now I hope you will feel more 
comfortable; and remain, 

" Dear Catherine, 
" Your forgiving and affectionate brother, 

"BOGES MOETOK. 
"Iliffh-street, N , June 13." 
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" P. S.— Mrs. M. aays that she will be a mother to your little 
boy, and that you had better mend up all his linen before you send 

As Catherine finished this epistle, she lifted her eyes and beheld 
Philip. He had entered noiselessly, and he remained silent, lean- 
ing against the wall, and watching the face of his mother, which 
crimsoned with painful humiliation while she read. Philip was 
not now the trim and dainty stripling[ first introduced to the 
reader. He had out^own his faded suit of funereal mourning ; 
his long- neglected hair hung elf-like and matted down his cheelu ; 
there was a gloomy look in his bright dark eyes. Poverty never 
betrays itself more than in the features and form of Pride. It 
was evident that his spirit endured, rather than accommodated 
itself to, his fallen state ; and notwithstanding his soiled and 
threadbare garments, anda haggardness that ill oecomes the years 
of palmy youth, there was about his whole mien and person a wild 
ana savage grandeur more impressive than his former ruffling 
arrogance of manner. 

*' Well, mother," said he, with a strange mixture of sternness in 
his countenance, and pity in his voice ; " well, mother, and what 
saysyour brother ? " 

"You decided for us once before, decide again. But I need not 
ask you ; you would never " 

•* I don't know," interrupted Philip, vaguely ; "let me see what 
we are to decide on." 

Mrs. Morton was naturally a woman of high courage and spirit, 
but sickness and grief had worn down both ; and though Pmlip 
was but sixteen, there is something in the very nature of woman 
— especially in trouble— which makes her seek to lean on some 
other will than her own. She gave Philip the letter, and went 
quietly to sit down by Sidney. 

'* Tour brother means well," said Philip, when he had concluded 
the epistle. 

*' Yes, but nothing is to be done ; I cannot, cannot send poor 
Sidney to— to " and Mrs, Morton sobbed. 

" I9o, my dear, dear mother^ no ; it would be terrible, indeed, to 
part you and mm. But this bookseller— Plas^with— perhaps I 
shall be able to support you both." 

" Why you do not think, Philip, of being an apprentice !— you, 
who have been so brought up — you, who are so proud ! " 

** Mother, I would sweep the crossings for your sake ! Mother^ 
for your sake, I would go to my imcle Beaufort with my hat in my 
hand, for half-pence. Mother, I am not proud— I would be honest, 
if I can— but when I see you pining away, and so changed, the 
Devil comes into me, and I often shudder lest I should commit 
some crime— what, I don't know ! " 

" Come here, Philip — my own Philip — ^my son, my hope, my first- 
bom ! " — and the mother's heart gushed forth in all the fondness of 
eariy days. " Don't speak so terribly, you fiighten me ! " 

She threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him soothingly. 
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He laid Ids bnraingr temples on her bosom, and nestled himself to 
her, as he had been wont to do, after some stormy paroxysm of his 

Sassionate and wayward infancy. So there they remained— their 
ps silent, their hearts speaking to each other— each from each 
taking strange succonr and holy strength— till Philip rose, calm, 
and with a qniet smile,—" Gk)od-by, mother ; I will go at once 
to Mr. Plask^th." 

" Bnt you have no monev foi the ooach-fkre ; here, Philip," and 
she placed her purse in his nand, from which he reluctantly selected 
a few shillings. ** And mind, if the man is rude, and you dislike 
him— mind, you must not subject yourself to insolence and morti- 
fication." 

" Oh, all will go well, don't fear," said Philip oheerfdlly, and he 
lefb the house. 

Towards evening he had reached his destination. The shop was 
of goodly exterior, with a priyate entrance ; over ihe shop was 
written, "Christopher Plaskwith, Bookseller and Stationer:" on 

the private door a brass plate, inscribed with "R and ♦ 

Mercury Office, Mr. Plaskwith." Philip applied at the i>rivate 
entrance, and was shown by a "neat-handed PhiUis" into a 
small office-room. In a few minutes the door opened, and the 
bookseller entered. 

Mr. Christopher Plaskwith was a short, stout man, in drab- 
coloured breeches, and gaiters to match ; a black coat and waist- 
coat : he wore a large watoh-ohain, with a prodigious bunch of 
seals, alternated by small keys and old-fashioned mourning-rings. 
His complexion was pale and sodden, and his hair short, dark, and 
sleek. The bookseller valued himself on a likeness to Buonaparte ; 
and affected a short, brusque, peremptory manner, which he meant 
to be the indication of the vigorous and decisive character of his 
prototype. 

"So you are the young gentleman Mr. Boeer Morton recom- 
mends? ' Here Mr. Plaskwith took out a nuge pocket-book, 
slowly unclasped it, staring hard at Philip, with what he designed 
for a piercing and penetrafive survey. 

"This is the letter— no! this is Sir Thomas Champerdown's 
order for fifty copies of the last Mercury, containing his speech at 
the countjr meetmg. Your age, young man ?— only sixteen !— look 
older ;— that's not it— that's not it— and this w it !— sit down. 
Yes, Mr. Boger Morton recommends you— a relation— unfortunate 
circumstances— well-educated— hum ! Well, young man, what have 
you to say for yourself?" 

"Sir?'' 

" Can you cast accounts ?— know book-keeping ?'* 

" I know something of algebra, sir." 

" Algebra !— oh, ^at else ? " 

" French and Latin." 

" Hum !— maybe useful. Why do you wear your hair so long ? 
look at mipe. Whafs your name ! " 

"Philip Morton." 

** Mr. Philip Morton, you have an intelligent eonntenance— I go 
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a mat deal by conntenanoes. Ton Icnov the terms ?--mo8t fisiTOur- 
able to you. No premium— -I settle that with Boger. I give board 
and bed— find your own washing. Habits regular— 'prenticeship 
only tiye years ; iThen over, must not set up in the same town. I 
will see to the indentures. When can you oome } " 

" Wben you please, sir." 

" Day after to-morrow, by six -o'clock coach."* 

"But, sir," said Philip, "will there be no salary f— something, 
ever so smaU, that I could send to my mother ? " 

"Salary, at sixteen ?— board and bed— no premium! Salary, 
what for ? 'Prentices have no salary !— you will have every 
comfort." 

" Give me less comfort, that I may give my mother more; — a 
little money, ever so little, and take it out of my board : I can do 
with one meal a-day, sir." 

The bookseller was moved : he took a huge pinchful of snuff out 
of his waistcoat pocket, and mused a moment. He then said as he 
re-examined Philip — 

" Well, young man, I'll tell you wbat we will do. You shall 
ccme here first upon trial?— see if we like each other before we 
sign the indentures ; — allow you. meanwhile, five-shillings a- week* 
Ii you show talent, will see if I and Eoger can settle about some 
little allowance. That do, eh ?" 

" I thank you, sir, yes," said Philip, gratefdlly. 

" Agreed, then, rollow me— present you to Mrs. P." 

Thus saying, Mr. Plaskwith returned the letter to tbe pocket- 
book, and the pocket-book to the pocket ; and, putting his arms 
behind his coat tails, threw up his chin, and strode through the 

gissage into a small parlour, that looked upon a small garden, 
ere, seated round the table, were a thin lady, with a squint (Mrs. 
Plaskwitli), two little girls (the Misses Plaskwith), also witb 
squints,— and pinafores ; a young man of three or four and twenty, 
in nankeen trowsers, a little the worse for washing, and a black 
velveteen jacket and waistcoat. This youn? gentleman was very 
much freckled; wore his hair, which was dark and wiry, up at one 
side, down at the other ; had a short thick nose ; full lips ; and, 
when close to him, smelt of cigars. Such was Mr. PUmmias, Mr. 
iiaskwith'B factotum, foreman in the shop, assistant-editor to the 
Mercury, Mr. Plaskwith formally went liie round of the intro- 
duction ; Mrs. P. nodded her head ; tKe Misses P. nudged each, 
other, and grinned; Mr. Plimmins passed his hand through his 
hair, j^Ianced at the glass, and bowed very politely. 

" Kow, Mrs. P., my second cup, and give Mr. Morton his dish of 
tea. Must be tired, sir — hot day. Jemima, ring^— no, go to the 
stairs, and call out, ' More buttered toast.' That's the shorter way 
— promptitude is my rule in life, Mr. Morton. Pray — ^hum, hum— 
have you ever, by chance, studied the biography of the great 
Napoleon Buonaparte?" 

Mr. Plimmius gulped down his tea, and kicked Philip under 
the table. Philip looked fiercely at the foreman, and replied, 
Bullenly. "No, sir." 
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" That's a pity. Napoleon Buonaparte was a very great man,— 
very ! You nave seen lis cast ?— -there it is, on the dumh waiter ! 
Look at it ! see a likeness, eh ? " 

** Likeness, sir ? I never saw Napoleon Buonaparte." 

"Never saw himf No ! just lowc round the room Who does 
that bust put you in mind of ^ who does it resemble ?" 

Here Idi. Flaskwith rose, and placed himself in an attitude ; 
his hand in his waistcoat, and his face pensively inclined towards 
the tea-table. " Now fancy me at St. Helena ; this table is the 
ocean. Now then, who is that cast like, Mr. Philip Morton ? " 

" I supnose, sir, it is like you ! " 

" Ah, that it is ! strikes every one ! Does it not, Mrs. P., does 
it not? And when you have known me longer, you will find a 
moral similitude— a moral, sir ! Straightforward — short— to the 
point— bold — determined ! " 

'* Bless me, Mr. P. ! " said Mrs. Plaskwith, very querulously, 
" do make haste with your tea ; the young gentleman, I suppose, 
wants to go home, and me coach passes in a ouarter of an hour." 

"Have you seen £ean in Bichard the Third, Mr. Morton?" 
asked Mr. PUmmins. 

" I have never seen a play." 

" Never seen a play ! How very odd ! " 

"Not at all odd, Mr. Plimmins," said the stationer. "Mr. 
Morton has known troubles-780 hand him the hot toast. "^ 

Silent and morose, but rather disdainful than sad, Philip listened 
to the babble round him, and observed the ungenial characters 
witii which he was to associate. He cared not to please {that^ 
alas ! had never been especially his study) ; it was enough for him 
if he could see, stretching to nis mind's eye beyond the walls of 
that dull room, the long vistas into fairer fortune. At sixteen, 
what sorrow can freeze me Hope, or what prophetic fear whisper 
" Fool " to the Ambition ? He would bear back into ease and pros- 
perity, if not into affluence and station, the dear ones left at home. 
From the eminence of five shillings a- week, he looked over the 
Promised Land. 

At length, Mr. Plaskwith, pulling out his watch, said " Just in 
time to catch tiie coach ; nmke your bow and be off— Smart's the 
word !" Philip rose, took up Ms hat, made a stiff bow that in- 
cluded the whole group, and vanished with his host. 

Ifo. Plaskwith oreathed more easily when he was gone. 

" I never seed a more odd, fierce, ill-bred-looking young man*! 
I declare I am quite afraid of him. What an eye he has ! " 

" Unoommonly dark ; what, I may say, gipsy-like," said Mr. 
Plimmins. 

"He! he! You always do say such ^od things, Plimmins. 
Gipsy-like! he! he! Bo he is I I wonder if he can tell fortunes?" 

^* He'll be long before he has a fortune of his own to tell. Ha ! 
ha!" said Plimmins. 

""He ! he ! how very good ! you are 80 pleasant, Plimmins." 

While these strictures on his appearance were still ffoing on, 
Philip had already ascended the roof of the coach; and, waving 
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liifl liand, with ilie oondeBoension of old tunes, to hifl fdtture nuuter, 
vns earned away by the '* Express" in a whirlwind of dost. 

"A yerv warm evening, sir." said a passenger seated at his 
right ; puffing, while he spoke, mm a short Carman pipe, a Tolume 
ofsmoke into Philip's faoe. 

"Very warm. Be so good as to smoke into the faoe of the 
gentleman on the other side of yon," retomed Philip, petulantly. 

" Ho, ho !" replied the passenpier, with a loud, powerM laugh- 



the laugh of a s&ong man. *' Ion don't take to the pipe yet ; you 
will by and bv, when you have known the oares and anxieties that 
I haye gone through. A pipe ! — ^it is a great soother ! — a pleasant 
comforter ! Blue devils fly before its honest breath I It rijpens the 
brain— it opens the heart ; and the man who smokes, thinks like a 
sage, and acts like a Samaritan !" 

JdLoused from his reverie bv this quaint and unexpected declama- 
tion, Philip turned his ouiok glance at his neighTOur. He saw a 
man of great bulk, and immense physical power—broad-shoul- 
dered — deep- chested— not corpulent, but taking the same girth 
from bone and muscle that a corpulent man does from flesh. He 
wore a blue coat— frogged, braided, and buttoned to the throat. 
A broad-brimmed straw hat, set on one side, gave a jaunty 
appearance to a countenance which, notwithstanding its jovial 
complexion and smiling mouth, had, in repose, a bold and decided 
character. It was a faoe well suited to the frame, inasmuch as it 
betokened a mind capable of wielding and mastering the brute 
physical force of body ;— light eyes of piercing intelligence ; rough, 
but resolute and stnking features, and a jaw of iron. There was 
thought, there was power, there was passion, in the shaggy brow, 
the deep-ploughed Imes, tiie dilated nostril, and the restless play 
of the lips. Philip looked hard and gravely, and the man returned 
his look. 

•* What do you think of me, young gentleman ?" asked Ihe pas- 
senger, as he replaced the pipe in his mouth. " I am a fine-looking 
man, am I not?" 

'* You seem a strange one." 

'* Stranfi^e !— Ay, I puzzle you, as I have done, and shall do, 
many. lou cannot read me as easily as I can read you. Come, 
shall I guess at your character and circumstances? Tou are a 
gentieman, or something like it, by birth; that the tone of your 
voice tells me. Tou are poor, devilish poor; that the hole in 
your coat assures me. Tou are proud, hery, discontented, and 
unhappy ; all that I see in your face. It was because I saw those 
signs 'that I spoke to you. I volunteer no acquaintance with the 
happy." 

'*! dare say not; for if you know all the unhappy, you must 
have a sufficiently large acquaintance/' returned Phuip. 

" Tour wit is beyond your years ! What is your calling, if the 
question does not offend vou ^ " 

" I have none as yet, said Philip, with a slight sigh, and a 
deep blush. 

•^More's the pity !" grunted the smoker, with a long, emphatic. 
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naael intonAtiim. " I sbonld have jn/d^ed that you wen a tmt 
recruit in the oamp of the enemy." 

" Enemy I I don't understand you." 

** In other words, a plant growuiff out of a lawyer's desk. I will 
explain. There is one class of spiders, industrious, hard-working 
ootopedes, who, out of the sweat of their brains (I take it, by-the- 
bye, that a spider must have a fine oraniological devdopiuent), 
make their own webs, and catch their own flies. There is another 
class of spiders, who have no stuff in them wherewith to make webs ; 
they, therefore, wander about, looking out for food pyoTided by the 
toH of their neighbours. Whenever they come to the web of a smaller 
apider, whose larder seems weU supplied, they rush upon his 
domain — ^pursue him to his hole — eat nim up if they can — reject 
him if he is too tough for their maws, and quietly possess them- 
selves of all the legs and wings they £nd dangling m his meshes : 
these spiders I oall enemies — the yrorld calls them lawyers ! " 

Philip laughed : " And who are the first class of spiders ?'* 

** Honest creatures who openly confess that they live u^n flies. 
Lawyers fall foul upon them, under pretence of delivering flies 
from their clutches. They are wonderful blood-suckers, these 
lawyers, in spite of all their hypocrisy. Ha ! ha ! Ho ! ho ! " 

And with a loud, rough chuckle, more expressive of malignity 
than mirth, the man turned himself round, applied vigorouely to 
his pipe, and sank into a silence which, as mile after mile glided 

fast the wheels, he did not seem disposed to break. Neither was 
hilip inclined to be communicative. Considerations for his owu 
state and prospects swallowed up the curiosity he might otherwise 
have felt as to his singular neighbour. He nad not touched food 
since the early morning. Anxiety had made him insensible to 
hunger, till he arrived at Mr. Plaskwith's; and then, feverish, 
sore, and sick at heart, the sight of the luxuries gracing the tea- 
table only revolted him. He did not now fleel hunger, but he was 
fatigued and faint. For several nights, the ^ep which youth can 
so ill dispense with, had been broken and disturbed ; and now, the 
rapid motion of the coach, and the free current of a fresher and 
more exhausting air than he had been accustomed to for many 
months, bep^an to operate on his nerves like the intoxicati<»L 
of a narcotic. His eyes grew heavy; indistinct mists, through 
which there seemed to glare the various squints of th^ female 
Plaskwiths, succeeded the gliding road and the dancing trees. His 
head fell on his bosom; and thence, instinctively seeking the 
strongest support at hand, inclined towards the stout smoker, and 
finally nestled itself composedly on that gentleman's shomder. 
The passenger, feeling this unwelcome and unsolicited weight, 
took the pipe, which he had already thrioe refilled, from his lips, 
and emitted an angry and impatient snort ; finding that this pro- 
duced no effect, and that the load grew heavier as the boy's sleep 
grew deeper, he cried, in a loud voice, ** Hallo ! I did not pay my 
fare to be your bolster, young man!" and shook himself lustily. 
Philip started, dnd would have fallen sidelong from the coach, if 
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his neighfx>iiz had not ffriped him hurd with a hand that oould 
have kept a young oak fiom falling. 
" Boase yourself !— you might haye had an ugly tumUe." 
Philip muttered something inaudible, between sleeping and 
waking, and turned his dark eyes towards the man ; in that glanea 
there was so much unconscious, but sad and deep. reproach, that 
the passenger felt touched and ashamed. Before, however, he 
ooula sav anything in a^logy or conoiliation, PhUip had again 
fallen asleep. But this tune, as if he had felt and resented the 
Tebuff he had received, he inclined his head away from his neigh* 
hour, affainst the edge of a box on the roof— a dangerous pillow, 
from which any sudden jolt miffht transfer him to the road below. 
" Poor lad I — ^he looks pale ! muttered the man, and he knocked 
the weed from his pipe, which he placed gently in his pocket. 
"Perhaps the smoke was too much for him— he seems ill and 
thin ?" and he took the boy's long lean fingers in his own. " His 
cheek is hollow !— what do I know but it may be with fssting } 
Pooh ! I was a brute. Hush, coachee, hush ! don't talk so loud, 
and be d— d to you— he will certainly be off;" and the man softly 
and creepingly encircled the boy's waist with his huge arm. 
"Now, then, to shift his head; so— so— that's riffht." Philip's 
sallow cheek and long hair were now tenderly lapped on the 
soliloquist's bosom. 'Poor wretch! he smiles; perhaps he is 
thinkmi[ of home, and the butterflies he ran after when he was 
an urchin— they never come back, those days ; — ^never— never- 
never! I think the wind veers to &e east; he may catch eold;" 
— and ¥dth that, the man sliding the head for a moment, and with 
the tenderness of a woman, from his breast to his shoulder, unbut- 
toned his coat (as he replaced the weight, no longer unwelcome, in 
its former part), and drew the lappets closely round the slender 
frame of the sleener, exposing his own sturdy breast— for he wore 
no waistcoat— to the sharpening air. Thus cradled on that stran- 
ger's bosom, wrapped from the present, and dreaming perhaps— 
while a heart scorched by fierce and terrible struggles with life 
and sin made his pillow— of a fair and unsullied future, slept the 
fatherless and friendless boy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Comtmue.''Hf life, my Jof , my food, my all tbe world, 
My wldow.comfort.— fiiv J9kn» 

AxinsT the glare of lamps— the rattle of cairiagefr-^the lum- 
bering of carte and waggons— the throng, the clamour, the reeking 
life and dissonant roar of London, Philip woke from his happy 
sleep. He woke, uncertain and oonfasea, and saw strange eyes 
bent on him kindly and watchfully. 
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" Ton hare slept well, my lad ! " said the pa88eiig:er, in the deep 
ringing yoioe which made itself heard ahove all the noises round. 

'And jon have suffered me to incommode you thus?" said 
Philip, with more gratitude in his yoice and look than, perhaps, 
he had shown to any one out of his own family since his oirth. 

" You have .had out little ^ndness shown you, my poor boy, if 
you think so much of this." 

" No-— all people were very kind to me once. I did not value it 
then." Here the coach rolled heavily down the dark arch of the 
inn-yard. 

"Take care of yourself, my boy! You look ill;" and in the 
dark, the man slipped a sovereign mto Philip's hand. 

" I don't want money. Though I thank you heartily all the 
same ; it woidd be a shame at my age to be a beggar. But, can 
you think of an employment where I can make something ?— what 
they offer me is so tnfling. I have a mother and a brother — a 
mere child, sir— at home." 

"Employment!" repeated the man; and as the coach now 
stopped at the tavern-door, the light &om the lamp fell full on his 
marked face. " Ay, I know of employment ; but you should apply 
to some one else to obtain it for you ! As for me, it is not likely 
that we shall meet again ! " 

" I am sorry for that !— What and who are you?" asked Philip, 
with a rude and blunt curiosity. 

" Me !" returned the passenger, with his deep laugh ; " Oh ! I 
know some people who call me an honest fellow. Take the employ- 
ment offered you, no matter how trifling the wages—keep out of 
harm's way. (Jood night to you ! " 

So saying, he quickly descended from the roof, and, as he was 
directing tlie coachman where to look for liis carpet-bag, Philip 
saw three or four well-dressed men make up to him, shake him 
heartily by the hand, and welcome him with great seeming cor- 
diality. 

Philip sighed. ** He has fnends," he muttered to himself; and, 
paying nis fare, he turned from the bustling yard, and took his 
solitary way home. 

A week after his visit to R , Philip was settled on his pro- 
bation at Mr. Plaskwith's, and Mrs. Morton's health was so deci- 
dedly worse, that ^e resolved to know her fate, and consult a 
physician. The oracle was at first ambiguous in its response. But 
when Mrs. Morton said firmly, " I have duties to perform ; upon 
your candid answer rest my plans with respect to my children — 
left, if I die suddenly, destitute in the world," the doctor looked 
hard in her face, saw its calm resolution, and replied frankly,— ^ 

" Lose no time, then, in arranging your plans ; life is imcertain 
with all— with you, especially ; you may live some time yet, but 
your constitution is much shaken— I fear there is water on the 
chest. No, ma'am— no fee. I will see you again." 

The physician turned to Sidney, who played with his watoh- 
chain, and smiled up in his face. 
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"And that child, sir?" said the mother, wistfully, forgetting^ tie 
dread fiat pronounced against herself, — " he is so delicate ! " 

" Not at all, ma*am, — a very fine little fellow ;" and the doctor 
patted the boy's head, and abruptly vanished. 

" Ah ! mamma, I wish you would ride — I wish you would take 
the white pony ! ** 

" Poor boy ! poor boy ! " muttered the mother : " I must not be 
selfish." She covered ner face with her hands, and began to think ! 

Could she, thus doomed, resolve on declining her brother's offer ? 
Did it not, at least, secure bread and shelter to her child ? When 
she was dead, might not a tie between the uncle and nephew, be 
snapped asunder ? "Would he be as kind to the boy as now, when 
she should eommend him with her own lii)s to his care — when she 
could place that precious charge into his hands? With these 
thoughts, she formed one of those resolutions which have all the 
strength of self-sacrificing love. She would put the boy from her, 
her last solaoe and oomfort ; she would die alone,— alone ! 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Conttancc^Whtm I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 
I shall not know him.— i^mj" John. 

OiTE evening, the shop closed and the business done, Mr. Roger 
Morton and his family sat in that snug and eomfprtable retreat 
which generally backs the ware-rooms of an English tradesman* 
Happy often, and indeed happy, is that little sanctua^, near to, 
and yet remote from, the toil and care of the busy mart from which 
its homely ease and peaceful security are drawn. Glance down 
those rows of silenced shops in a town at night, and picture the 
glad and quiet groups gathered within, over that nightly and 
sodal meal whion custom has banished from the more indolent 
tribes, who neither toil nor spin. Placed between the two extremes 
of life, the tradesman who ventures not beyond his means, and 
sees elear books and sure gains, with enough of occupation to 
give healthful excitement, enough fortune to greet each new-bom 
child without a sigh, might be envied alike by those above and 
those below his state— if the restless heart of man ever envied 
Content! 

" And so the little boy is not to come }" said Mrs. Morton, as 
she crossed her knife and fork, and pushed away her plate, in toke^ 
that she had done supper. 

" I don't know.— Children, so to bed ; there— there— that will 
do. Good night !— Catherine does not say either yes or tto. She 
wants time to consider." 

" It was a very handsome offer on our part ; some folks nevet 
know when they are well off." 
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"That is very true, my dear, and you are a very sensible person. 
Kate herself might have oeen an honest woman, and, what is more, 
a very rich woman, by this time. She might have married Spencer, 
the young brewer— an excellent man, ana well to do ! " 

" Spencer ! I don't remember him." 

" ]Slo : after she. went off, he retired from business, and left the 
place. I don't know what's become of him. He was mightily 
taken with her to be sure. She was uncommonly handsome, my 
sister Catherine." 

" Handsome is as handsome does, Mr. Morton," said the wife, 
who was very much marked with the small-pox. " We all have 
our temptations and trials ; this is a vale of tears, and without 
grace we are whited sepulchres." 

Mr. Morton mixed his brandy and water, and moved lus chair 
into its customary comer. 

" You saw your brother's letter," said he after a pause ; ** he gives 
young Philip a very good character." 

" The human heart is very deceitful," replied Mrs. Morton, who, 
by the way, spoke through her nose. " Pray Heaven he may be 
what he seems ; but what's bred in the bone comes out in the flesh." 

""We must hope the best," said Mr. Morton, mildly ; " and— put 
another lump into the grog, my dear." 

" It is a mercy, I'm thinking, that we didn't have the other little 
boy. I dare say he has never even been tau&rht his catechism : 
them people don't know what it is to be a mother. And, besides, 
it would have been very awkward, Mr. M., we could never have said 
who he was : and I've no doubt Miss Pryinall would have been 
very curious." 

"Miss Pryinall be ! " Mr. Morton checked himself, took a 

large draught of the brandy and water, and added, " Miss Pryinall 
wants to have a finger in every body's pie." 

" But she buys a deal of flannel, and does great good to the 
town ; it was she who found out that Mrs. Giles was no better than 
she should be." ^ 

" Poor Mrs. Giles !~she came to the workhouse." 

" Poor Mrs. Giles, indeed ! I wonder, Mr. Morton, that yon, a 
married man with a family, should say, poor Mrs. Giles ! " 

" My dear, when people who have oeen well off come to the 
workhouse, they may be called i)oor :— but that's neither here nor 
there ; only, if the hoy does come to us, we must look sharp upon 
Miss Pryindl." 

" I hope he won't come,— it will be very unpleasant. And when 
a man has a wife and family, the less he meddles witii other folks 
and their little ones, the better. For as the Scripture says, * A 

man shall cleave to his wife and ' " 

Here a sharp, shrill ring at the bell was heard, and Mrs. Morton 
broke off into — 

'" "Well ! I declare ! at this hour ; who can that be ? And all 
gone to bed ! Do go and see, Mr. Morton." 

§omewhat reluctantly and slowly, Mr. Morton rose ; and pro- 
ceeding to the passage, unbarred the door. A brief and muttered 
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conversation followed, to the great irritability of Mrs. Morton, who 
stood in the passage — ^the candle in her hand. 

" What is the matter, Mr. M. ?" 

Mr. Morton turned back, looking: agitated. 

" Where's my hat ? oh, here. My sister is come, at the inn." 

** Gracious me ! She does not go for to say she is your sister ? " 

" No, no : here's her note — calls herself a lady that's ill. I shall 
be back soon." 

** She can't come here— she sha'n't come here, Mr. M. I'm an 
honest woman— she can't come here. You understand " 

Mr. Morton had naturally a stern countenance, stem to every 
one but his wife. The shrul tone to which he was so long accus- 
tomed jarred then on his heart as well as ear. He frownecl, — 

" Pshaw ! woman, you have no feeling ! " said he, and walked 
out of the house, pulling his hat over his brows. 

That was the only ruae speech Mr. Morton had ever made to his 
better half. She treasured it up in her heart and memory ; it was 
associated with the sister and the child ; and she was not a woman 
who ever forgave. 

Mr. Morton walked rapidly through the still, moon-lit streets, 
tni he reached the inn. A club was neld that night in one of the 
rooms below ; and as he crossed the threshold, the sound of " hip 
— ^hip— hurrah ! " mingled with the stamping of feet and the 
jingliug of glasses, saluted his entrance. He was a stifi*, sober, 
respectable man,— a man who, except at elections— he was a great 
politician— mixed in none of the revels of his more boisterous 
townsmen. The sounds, the spot, were ungenial to him. He 
paused, and the colour of shame rose to his brow. He was ashamed 
to be there— ashamed to meet the desolate and, as he believed, 
erring sister. 

A pretty maid-servant, heated and flushed with orders and 
compliments, crossed his path with a tray full of glasses. 

" There's a lady come by the Telegraph ? " 

" Yes, sir, up-stairs, No. 2, Mr. Morton." 

Mr, Morton ! He shrunk at the sound of his own name. '* My 
wife's right," he muttered. "After all, this is more unpleasant 
than I thought for." 

The slight stairs shook under his hasty tread. He opened the 
door of No. 2, and that Catherine, whom he had last seen at her 
age of ffay sixteen, radiant with bloom, and, but for her air of 
pride, tne model for a Hebe.— that Catherine, old ere youth was 
gone, pale, faded, the dark nair silvered over, the cheeks hollow, 
and the eye dim, — ^that Catherine fell upon his breast ! 

" God bless you, brother ! How kind to come ! How long since 
we have met ! ' 

" Sit down, Catherine, my dear sister. You are faint— you are 
very much changed— very. I should not have known you." 

"Brother, I halve brought my boy: it is painful to nart from 
him — ^very — ^very painfuT: but it is ri|?:ht, and God's will oe done." 
She turned, as she spoke, towards a little deformed, rickety dwarf 
of a sofa, that seemed to hide itself in the darkest corner of th-* 

£ 2 
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low, gloomy room ; and Morton followed her. Witli one hand she 
removed the shawl that she had thrown oyer the child, and placing 
the fore-linger of the other upon her lii)s— lips that smiled then — 
she whispered,—" We will not wake mm, he is so tired. But I 
would not put him to hed till you had seen him." 

And there slept poor Sidney, his fair cheek pillowed on his arm ; 
the soft, silky ringlets thrown from the delicate and unclouded 
hrow ; the natural bloom increased by warmth and travel ; the 
lovely face so innocent and hushed : the breathing so gentle and 
regular, as if never broken by a sigh. 

Mr. Morton drew his hand across his eyes. 

There was something Very touching in the contrast between that 
wakeful, anlious, forlorn woman, and the slumber of the uncon- 
cious boy^ And in that moment, what breast upon which the 
light of Christian pity — of natural affection, had ever dawned, 
would, even supposing the world's judgment were true, have re- 
called Catherine's reputed error ? There is so divine a holiness in 
the love of a mother, that, no matter how the tie that binds her to 
the child was formed, she becomes, as it were, consecrated and 
sacred; and the past is forgotten, and the world and its harsh 
verdicts swept away, when that love alone is visible ; and the G-od, 
who watches over the little one, sheds his smile over the human 
deputy, in whose tenderness there breathes His own ! 

"You will be kind to him— will you not?" said Mrs. Morton, 
and the appeal was made with that trustful, almost cheerful tone 
which implies, * Who would not be kind to a thing so fair and 
helpless ?' "He is very sensitive and very docile ; you will never 
have occasion to say a hard word to him— never ! you have 
children of your own, brother ! " 

" He is a beautiful boy — beautiful. I will be a father to him ! " 

As he spoke, — ^the recollection of his wife — sour, querulous, 
austere — came over him ; but he said to himself, " She must take tc 
such a child, — ^women always take to beauty." 

He bent down, and gently pressed his lips to Sidney's forehead : 
Mrs. Morton replaced the shawl, and drew her brother to the other 
end of the room. 

" And now," she said, colouring as she spoke, " I must see your 
wife, brother : there is so much to say about a child that only a 
woman will recollect. Is she very good tempered and kind, your 
wife ? You know I never saw her ; you married after — after I 
left." 

" She is a very worthy woman," said Mr. Morton, clearing his 
throat, " and brought me some money ; she has a will of her own, 
as most women have ; but that's neither here nor there — she is a 
good wife as wives go ; and prudent and painstaking— I don't 
Know what I should do without ner." 

" Brother, I have one favour to request— a great favour.** 

" Anything I can do in the way of money ? 

" It has nothing to do with money. I can't live lons^-don't 
shake your head— I can't live long. I have no fear for Philip^ he 
has 80 much spirit— such strength of character— but that child! 
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I cannot bear to leave liim altogether : let me stay in this town — I 
can lodge anywhere ; but to see him sometimes — ^to know I shall 
be in reach if he is ill— let me stay here— let me die here ! " 

** You must not talk so sadly— you are young yet— younger than 
I am — I don't think of dying." 

" Heaven forbid ! but ^' 

'* "Well— well," inteiTupted Mr. Morton, who began to fear his 
feelings would hurry him into, some promise which his wife would 
not suffer him to teep; "you shall talk to Margaret,— that is, 
liirs. Morton— I will get her to see you— yes, I think I can contrive 
that ; and if you can arrange with her to stay, — ^but, you see, as 
she brought the money, and is a very particular woman ** 

" I will see her : thank you— thank you ; she cannot refuse me." 

" And, brother, resumed Mrs. Morton, after a short pause, and 
speaking in a firm voice — " and is it possible that you disbelieve 
my story— that you, like all the rest, consider my children the 
sons of shame ? " 

There was an honest earnestness in Catherine's voice, as she 
spoke, that might have convinced many. But Mr. Morton was a 
man of facts, a practical man— a mail who believed that law was 
always right, ana that the improbable was never true. 

He looked down as he answered, " I think you have been a very 
ill-used woman, Catherine, and that is all I can say on the matter ; 
let us drop the subject." 

" No ! 1 was not ill-used ; my husband— yes, my husband was 
noble and generous from first to last. It was for the sake of his 
children's prospects— for the expectations they, through him, 
might derive from his proud uncel, that he concealed our marriage. 
Po not blame Philip— do not condemn the dead." 

"I don't want to blame any one," said Mr. Morton, rather 
angrily ; ** I am a plain man— a tradesman, and can only so by 
what in my class seems fair and honest, which I can't think Mr, 
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Beaufort's conduct was, put it how you will ; if he marries you as 
ou think, he gets rid of a witness, he destroys a certificate, and 
e dies without a will. However, all that's neither here nor there. 
You do quite right not to take the name of Beaufort, since it is an 
uncommon name, and would always make the story public. Least 
said soonest mended. You must always consider that your chil- 
dren will be called natural children, and have their own way to 
make. No harm in that !— Warm day for your journey." Cathe- 
rine sighed, and wiped her eyes; she no longer reproached the 
world, since the son of her own mother disbelieved her. 

The relations talked together for some minutes on the past— the 
present ; but there was embarrassment and constraint on both 
sides— it was so difficult to avoid one subject ; and aiter sixteen 
years of absence, there is little left in common, even between those 
who once played together round their parents' knees. Mr. Morton 
was glad at last to find an excuse in Catherine's fatigue to leave 
her. " Cheer up, and take a glass of something warm before you 
go to bed. Good night I " these were his parting words. 
Long was the conference, and sleepless the couch of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Morton. At first, that estimable lady positively declared she 
would not and could not visit Catherine (as to receiving her, that 
was out of the question). But she secretly resolved to give up 
that point in order to insist with greater streng^th upon another — 
viz., the impossibility of Catherine remaining m the town. Such 
concession for the purpose of resistance being a verv common {md 
sagacious policy with married ladies. Accordingly, when sud- 
denly, and with a good grace, Mrs. Morton appeared affected by 
« her nusband's eloquence, and said, " Well, poor thing ! if Ae is so 
ill, and you wish it so much, I wiU call to-morrow, Mr. Morton 
felt his heart softened towards the many excellent reasons which 
his wife urged against allowing Catherine to reside in the town. 
He was a political character— he had many enemies ; the story of 
his seduced sister, now forgotten, would certainly be raked un : it 
would affect his comfort, perhaps his tntde, certainljr his eldest 
daughter, who was now thirteen ; it would be impossible then to 
adopt the plan hitherto resolved upon— of passing off Sidney as 
the lefitimate orphan of a distant relation ; it would be made a 
great handle for gossip by Miss Pryinall. Added to all these rea- 
sons, one not less strong occurred to Mr. Morton himself, — the un- 
common and merciless rigidity of his wife would render all the 
other women in the town very glad of any topic that would hum- 
ble her own se^e of immaculate propriety. Moreover, he saw that 
if Catherine did remain, it would be a perpetual source of irrita- 
tion in Ms own home ; he was a man who liked an easy life, and 
avoided, as far as possible, aU food for domestic worry. And thus, 
when at length the wedded pair turned back to back, and composed 
themselves to sleep, the conditions of peace were settled, and the 
weaker party, as usual in diplomacy, sacrificed to the interests oi 
the united powers. 

After breakfast the next morning, Mrs. Morton sallied out on 
her husband's arm. Mr. Morton was rather a handsome man, with 
an air and look grave, composed, severe, that had tended much to 
raise his character in the town. Mrs. Morton was short, wiry, and. 
bony. She had won her husband by makhig desperate love to him, 
to say nothing of a dower that enabled him to extend his business, 
new front, as well as new stock, his shop, and rise into the very 
first rank of tradesmen in his native town. He still believed that 
she was excessively fond of him— a common delusion of husbands, 
especially when henpecked. Mrs. Morton was, perhaps, fond oi 
him in her own way ; for though her heart was not warm, tnere 
may be a great deal of fondness with very little feeling. ^^ 
worthy lady was now clothed in her .best. She had a proper pna 
in showing the rewards that belong to female virtue. */^fZ^ 
adorned her Leghorn bonnet, and her green silk gown ^^^ ^Uo 
flounces,— such, then, was, I am told^the fashion. She ^^J?*^q!X 
a very handsome black shawl, extremely heavy, though ^""r^*.^ 
was oppressively hot, and with a deep border ; a smart s^ y^ 
brooch of yellow topazes glittered in her breast ; a huge S^\^_ 
pent glared from her waistband ; her hair, or more V^^lX,pT7^t 
ing her front, was tortured into very tight curls, and Aor 
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into very tight half-laoed boots, from whioh tlie fra^p«noe of new 
leather had not yet departed. It was this last infliction, for ilfaut 
sot^rir pour etre beue, which somewhat yet more aoerbatea the 
ordinary acid of Mrs. Morton's temper. The sweetest disposition 
is raffled when the shoe pinches ; and it so happened that Mis. 
Boger Morton was one of those ladies who always have ehUblabia 
in the winter and corns in the snmmer. 

" So yon say your sister is a beauty ? " 

" Wqa a beauty, Mrs. M., — was a beauty. People alter." 

" A bad conscience, Mr. Morton, is ** 

" My dear, can't you walk faster } " 

** If you had my corns, Mr. Morton, you would not talk in that 
way!" 

The happy pair sank into silence, only broken by sundry " How 
d'ye do's?' and "Good mornings!" interchanged with their 
friends, till they arrived at the inn. 

" Let us go up quickly," said Mrs. Morton. n 

And quiet— quiet to gloom, did the inn, so noisy over night, seem 
by morning. The shutters partially closed to keep out uie sun— 
the tap-room deserted— the passage smelling of stale smoke — an 
elderly dog. lazily snappine at the flies, at the foot of the staircase 
— ^not a soul to be seen at the bar. The husband and wife, glad to 
be unobserved, crept on tiptoe up the stairs, and entered Catherine's 
apartment. 

Catherine was seated on the sofa, and Sidney— dressed, like Mrs. 
Roger Morton, to look his prettiest, nor yet aware of the change 
that awaited nis destiny, but |>leased at the excitement of seeing 
new friends, as handsome children sure of praise and petting 
usually are--8tood by her side. 

"My wife,— Catherine," said Mr. Morton. Catherine rose 
eagerly, and gazed searohingl^ on her sister-in-law's hard face. 
She swallowed the oonvxdsive rising at her heart as she gazed, and 
stretched out both her hands; not so much to welcome as to plead. 
Mrs. Boger Morton drew herself up. and then dropped a courtesy 
—it was an involuntary piece of good breedinar— it was extorted by 
the noble countenance, the matronly mien of Catherine, different 
from what she had anticipated— she dropped the courtesy, and 
Catherine took her hand and pressed it. 

" This is my son ;" she turned away her head. Sidney advanced 
towards his protectress who was to be, and Mrs. Boger muttered, — 

" Come here, my dear ! A fine little boy ! " 

"As fine a child as ever I saw !" said Mr. Morton, heartily, as 
he took Sidney on his lap, and stroked down his golden hair. 

This displeased Mrs. Boger Morton, but she sat herself down, 
and said it was "very warm." 

" Now go to that lady, my dear," said Mr. Morton. " Is she 
not a very nice lady ?— don't you think you shall like her very 
much?" 

Sidney, the best-mannered child in the world, went boldly up to 
Mrs. Moiton, as he was bid. Mrs. Morton was embarrassed. Some 
fplks are so with otljer folk's children : a child either removes all 
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constraint from a party, or it increases the constraint tenfold. 
Mrs. Morton, however, forced a smile, and said,—** I have a little 
boy at home about your age." 

'^'Haye your" exclaimed Catherine, eagerly; and as if that 
confession made them friends at once, she drew a chair close to her 
sister-in-law*s,— " My brother has told you all ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" And I shall stay here— in the town somewhere— and see him 
sometimes?" 

Mrs. Roger Morton glanced at her husband— her husband glanced 
at the door— and Catherine's quick eye turned from one to liie 
other. 

" Mr. Morton will explain, ma'am," said the wife. 

** E-hem ! — Catherine, my dear, I am afraid that is out of the 
question," — ^began Mr. Morton, who, when fairly put to it, could 
be business-like enough. ** You see, Bygones are bygones, and it is 
no use raking them up. But many people in the town will recol- 
lect you." 

** rfo one will see me— no one, but you and Sidney." 

" It will be sure to creep out ; won't it, Mrs. Morton ?" 

** duite sure. Indeed, ma'am, it is impossible. Mr. Morton is 
80 very respectable, and his neighbours pay so much attrition to 
all he does ; and then, if we have an election in the autumn, you 
see, ma'am, he has a great stake in the place, and is a public 
character." 

** That's neither here nor there," said Mr. Morton. " But I say, 
Catherine, can your little boy go into the other room for a moment? 
Margaret, suppose you take him and make friends." 

Delighted to throw on her husband the burden of explanation, 
which she had originally meant to have all the importance of giv- 
ing herself in her most proper and patronising manner, Mrs. 
Morton twisted her fina-ers into the boy's hand, and, opening the 
door that communicatea with the bed-room, left the brother and 
sister alone. And then Mr. Morton, with more tact and delicacy 
than might have been expected from him, began to soften to 
Catherine the hardship of the separation he urged. He dwelt 
principally on what was best for me child. Boys were so brutal 
in theur intercourse with each other. He had even thought it bet- 
ter to represent Philip to Mr. Plaskwith as a more distant relation 
than he was ; and he begged, by the bye, that Catherine would toll 
Philip to take the hint. But as for Sidney, sooner or later, he 
woula go to a day-school— ^have companions of his own age — ^if his 
birth were known, he would be exposed to many mortifications — 
so much better, and so very easy, to bring him up as ihe lawful, 
that is the legal, offspring of some distant relation. 

** And," cried poor Catherine, clasping her hands, "when I am 
dead, is he never to know that I was his mother ?" 

The anguish of that question thrilled the heart of the listener. 
He was affected below all the surface that worldly thoughts and 
habits had laid, stratum by stratum, oyer the humanities within. 
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He threw his arms round Catherine, and strained her to his 
breast, — 

" No, my sister— my poor sister— he shall know it when he is old 
enough to understand, and to keep his own secret. He shall know, 
too, now we all loved and prized you once ; how young you were, 
how flattered and tempted ; how you were deceived, for I know 
^Aa^— on my soul I do— I know it was not your fault. He shall 
know, too, how fondly you loved your child, and how you sacrificed, 
for his sake, the very comfort of being near him. He shall know 
itaU-aUr' 

" My brother— my brother, I resign him— I am content. God 
reward you. 1 will go— go quickly. I know you will take care of 
him now." 

" And you see," resumed Mr. Morton, re-settling himself, and 
-wipin? his eyes, " it is best, between you and me, that Mrs. Morton 
should, have her own way in this. She is a very good woman- 
very ; but it's prudent not to vex her.- You may come in now, 
Mrs. Morton." 

Mrs. Morton and Sidney re-appeared. 

" We have settled it fidl," said the husband. " When can we 
have him } " 

" Not to-day," said Mrs. Roger Morton : ** jou see, ma'am, we 
must get his bed ready, and his sheets well aired : I am very par- 
ticular." 

" Certainly, certainly. Will he sleep alone ?— pardon me." 

" He shall have a room to himself," said Mr. Morton. " Eh, my 
dear? Next to Martha's. Martha is our parlour-maid- very good- 
natured ffirl, and fond of children." 

Mrs. Morton looked grave, thought a moment, and said, '' Yes, 
he can have that room." 

'* Who can have that room?" asked Sidney, izmooenl^y. 

" You, my dear," replied Mr. Morton. 

''And where will mamma slee]) ? I must slee}) near mamma." 

"Mamma is going away," said Catherine, in a firm voice, in 
which the despair would only have been felt by the acute ear of 
sympathy, — " going away for a little time ; but this gentleman 
and lady will be venr— very kind to you." 

** We will do our best, ma'am," said Mrs. Morton. 

And as she si)oke, a sudden li^ht broke on the boy's mind— he 
uttered a loud cry, broke from his aunt, rushed to nis mother's 
breast, and hid his face there, sobbing bitterly. 

" I am afraid he has been very much spoiled," whispered Mrs. 
Eoger Morton. " I don't think we need stay longer— it will look 
suspicious. Good morning, ma'am ; we shall oe ready to-morrow." 
Good-bye, Catherine," said Mr. Morton; and he added, as he 
kissed her, " Be of good heart, I will come up by myself and spend 
the evening with you." 

It was the nignt after this interview. Sidney had gone to his 
new home ; they had been all kind to him— Mr. Morton, the chil- 
dren, Martha the parlour-maid. Mrs. Roger herself had given 
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liim a largre slioe of bread and jam, but had looked gloomy all the 
rest of the eTenin^; because, like a dog in a strange place, he 
refused to eat. His little heart was* full, and his eyes, swimmine 
with tears, were turned at every moment to tiie door. But he dia 
not show the violent grief that mi^ht have been expected. His 
very desolation, amidst the unfamiliar faces, awed and chilled 
him. But when Martha took him to bed, and undressed him, and 
he knelt down to say his prayers, and came to the words, " Pray 
God bless dear mamma, and make me a good child," his heart 
could contain its load no longer, and he sobbed with a passion 
that alarmed the good-natured servant. She had been used, how- 
ever to children, and she soothed and caressed him, and told him 
of all the nice thin^ he would do, and the nice toys he would 
have ; and at last, silenced, if not convinced, his eyes closed, and, 
the tears yet wet on their lashes— he fell asleep. 

It had been arranged that Catherine should return home that 
night by a late coach, which left the town at twelve. It was 
already past eleven. Mrs. Morton had retired to bed ; and her 
husband, who had, according to his wont, lingered behind to 
smoke a cifi^ar over his last glass of brandy and water, had just 
thrown aside the stump, and was winding up his watch, when he 
heard a low tap at his window. He stood mute and alarmed, 
for the window opened on a back lane, dark and solitary at night, 
and, from the heat of the weather, the iron-cased shutter was not 
y^t closed ; tlie sound was repeated, and he heard a &int voice. 
He glanced at the poker, and then cautiously moved to the win- 
dow, and looked forfli.— " Who's there ?" 

" It is I — ^it is Catherine ! I cannot go without seeing my boy. 
I must see him— I must, once more ! '* 

" My dear sister, the place is shut up— it is impossible. God 
bless me, if Mrs. Morton should hear you ! " 

** I have walked before this window for hours — I have waited 
tiU all is hushed in your house, till no one, not even a menial, 
need see the mother stealing to the bed of her child. Brother ! by 
the memory of our own motner, I command you to let me look, for 
the last time, upon my boy's face ! " 

As Catherine said this, standing in that lonely street— darkness 
and solitude below, God and the stars above — ^there was about her 
a majesty which awed the listener. Though she was so near, her 
features were not very clearly visible ; but ner attitude— her hand 
raised aloft — the outline of her wasted, but still commanding, 
form, were more impressive from the shadowy dimness of the air. 

" Come round, Catherine," said Mr. Morton, after a pause ; " I 
will admit you." 

He shut uie window, stole to the door, unbarred it gently, and 
admitted his visitor. He bade her follow him ; and, sSading the 
light with his hand, crept up the stairs. Catherine's step made 
no sound. 

They passed, unmolested and unheard, the room in which the 
wife was drowsily reading, according to her custom, before she 
tied her nightcap, and got into bed, a ghapter in some pious book, 
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They ascendeii to the ohomber where Sidney lay ; Morton opened 
tlie door oantiously, and stood at the threshold, so holding the 
candle, that its light might not wake the child, though it sufficed 
to gruide Catherine to the oed. The room was smaU, perhu)s close, 
but scrupulously clean ; for cleanliness was Mrs. JBLoger Moreton's 
capital virtue. The mother, with a tremulous huid, drew aside 
the white curtains, and checked her sobs as she gazed on the 
young quiet face that was turned towards her. She gazed some 
moments in passionate silence ; — who shall say, beneath that 
silence, what thoughts, what pravers, moved and stirred? Then 
bending down, with pale, convulsive lips, she kissei^ the little 
hands thrown so listlessly on the coverlid of ttie pillow on which 
the head, lay. After this, she turned her face to her brother, with 
a mute appeal in her glance, took a ring from her fin^r — a ring 
that had never till then left it — the ring which Philip Beaufort 
had placed there the day after that child was bom. ** Let him 
wear this round his neck," said she, and stopped, lest she should 
sob aloud, and disturb the boy. In that gift, she felt as if &he 
invoked me father's spirit to watch over the friendless orphan; 
and then, pressing together her own hands firmly, as we do in 
some paroxysm of great pain, she turned from the room, descended 
the stairs, gained the street, and muttered to her brother, — " I am 
happy now ; peace be on these thresholds ! " Before he could answer 
she was gone. 



CHAPTER IX. 

* 

Thus things are strangrely wrought, 

While joyftd May doth last ; 
Tbke May in time— when May is gone 

The pleasant time is past.— Richard Edwards : 

From the Paradise of Dainty Deoieea, 

It was that period of the year when, to those who look on the 
surface of society, London wears its most radiant smile ; when shops 
are gayest, and trade most brisk ; when down the thoroughfares 
roll and gUtter the countless streams of indolent and voluptuous 
life; when the upper class spend, and the middle class make; 
when the baU-room is the Market of Beauty, and the club-house 
the School for Scandal ; when the hells yawn for their prey, and 
opera-singers and fiddlers— creatures hatched from gold, as the 
dmifif-flies from the dung— swarm, and buzz, and fatten, round 
the nide of ^e gentle Public. In the cant phrase, it was " the 
London season." And happy, take it altogether, happy above the 
rest of the year, even for the hapless, is that neriod of ierment and 
fever. It is not the season for duns, and the debtor glides about 
with a less anxious eye ; and the weather is warm, and the vagrant 
deeps, unfrozen, under the star-lit portico ; and the beff^^ar thrives, 
and the thief rejoices— for the rankness of the civilisation has 
superfluities clutched by all. And out of the general corruption. 
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things sordid and things miserable crawl fortli to bask in the 
oommon sunshine — ^things that perish when the first autumn- 
winds whistle along the melancholy city. It is the gay time for 
the heir and the beauty, and the statesman and the lawyer, and 
the mother with her young daughters, and the artist with his fresh 
mctures, and the poet with his new book. It is the gay time, too, 
for the starved journeyman, and the ragged outcast that with long 
stride and patient eyes follows, for |)ence, the equestrian, who bids 
him go and be d— 5. in vain. It is a gay time for the painted 
harlot in a crimson pelisse ; and a gay time for the old hag that 
loiters about the thresholds of the gin-shop, to buy back, in a 
draught, the dreams of departed youth. It is gav, in fine, as the 
fulness of a vast city is ever gay— for Vice as for Innocence, for 
Poverty as for Wealth. And the wheels of every single destiny 
wheel on the merrier, no matter whether they are bound to Heaven 
or to Eell. 

Arthur Beaufort, the young heir, was at his faliier's house. He 
was fresh from Oxford, where he had already discovered that 
learning is not better than house and land. Since the new prospects 
opened to him, Arthur Beaufort was greatly changed. IS^aturally 
studious and prudent, had his fortunes remained what they had 
been before his uncle's deatiii, he would probably have become a 
laborious and distinguished man. But though his abilities were 
good, he had not tiiose restless impulses which belong to Genius-^ 
often not only its glory but its curse. The Golden Rod cast his 
energies asleep at once. Good-natured to a fault, and somewhat 
vaciflating in character, he ad(n)ted the manner and the code of 
the rich young idlers who were his equals at college. He became, 
like them, careless, extravagant, and lond of pleasure. This change, 
if it deteriorated his mind, improved his exterior. It was a change 
that could not but please women ; and of all women his mother the 
most. Mrs. Beaufort was a lady of high birth ; and in marrying 
her, Bobert had hoped much from the interest of her connections ; 
but a change in the ministry had thrown her relations out of 
power ; and, beyond her dowry, he obtained no worldly advantage 
with the lady of his mercenary choice. Mrs. Beaufort was a woman 
whom a word or two will describe. She was thorou&rhly common- 
place — ^neither bad nor good, neither clever nor silly. She was 
what is called well-bred ; that is, languid, silent, perfectly dressed, 
and insipid. Of her two children, Arthur was almost the exclusive 
favourite, especially after he became the heir to such brilliant 
fortunes. For she was so much the mechanical creature of the 
world, that even her afieotion was warm or cold in proportion as 
the world shone on it. Without bein^ absolutely in love with her 
husband, she liked him— they suitea each other; and (in spite 
of all the temptations that had beset her in their earlier years, foe 
she had been esteemed a beauty — and lived, as worldly people 
must do, in circles where examples of unpunished gallantry are 
numerous and conta^ous) her conduct had ever been scrupnlously 
oorreot. She had little or no feeling for misfortunes with whica 
she had never come into oontaot ; for those witii which she had— 
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sucli as the distresses of younger sons, or the errors of fashionable 
women, or the disappointments of '* a proper ambition" — she had 
more sympathy than might have been supposed, and touched on 
them with all the tact of well-bred charity and lady-like forbear- 
ance. Thus, though she was regarded as a strict person in point 
of moral decorum, yet in society she was popular — as women, at 
once pretty and inoffensive, generally are. * 

To do Mrs. Beaufort justice, she had not been privy to the letter 
her husband wrote to Catherine, although not wholly innocent 
of it. The fact is, that Kobert had never mentioned to her the 
peculiar circumstances that made Catherine an exception from 
ordinary rules — ^the generous propositions of his brother to him 
the nignt before his death; and, whatever his incredulity as to 
the alleged private marriage, the perfect loyalty and faith that 
Catherine had borne to the deceased,— he had merely observed, 
" I must do something, I suppose, for that woman : she very nearly 
entrapped my poor brother mto marrying her ; and he would then, 
for wnat I know, have cut Arthur out of the estates. Still, I must 
do something for her — eh ? " 

•* Yes, I think so. What was she ?— very low ? " 
** A tradesman's daughter." 

" The children should be provided for according to the rank of 
the mother ; that's the general rule in such cases : and the mother 
should have about the same provision she might have looked for if 
she had married a tradesman and been left a widow. I dare say 
she was a very artful kind of person, and don't deserve anything ; 
but it is always handsomer, in the eyes of the world, to go by the 
general rules people lay down as to money matters." 

So spoke Mrs. Beaufort. She concluded her husband had settled 
the matter, and never again recurred to it. Indeed, she had never 
liked the late Mr. Beaufort, whom she considered mauvais ton. 

In the breakfast-room at Mr. Beaufort's, the mother and son 
were seated ; the former at work, the latter loun^g by the win- 
dow : they were not alone. In a large elbow-chair ^at a middle- 
aged man, listening, or appearing to listen, to the prattle of a 
beautiful little girl— Arthur Beaufort's sister. This man was not 
handsome, but there was a certain elegance in his air, and a 
certain intelligence in his countenance, which made his appearance 
pleasing. He had that kind of eye which is often seen with red 
hair — an eye of a reddish hazel, with very long laches ; the eye- 
brows were dark, and clearly defined ; and the short hair showed 
to advantage the contour of a small well-shaped head. His fea- 
tures were irregular ; the complexion had been sanguine, but was 
now faded, and a yellow tinge mingled with the red. His face 
was more wrinkled, especially round the eyes — ^which, when he 
laughed, were scarcely visible — than is usual even in men ten 
yeai^ older. But his teeth were still of a dazzling whiteness ; nor 
was there any trace of decayed health in his countenance. He 
seemed one who had lived hard, but who had much yet left in the 
lamp wherewith to feed the wick. At the first glance, he appeared 
slight, as he lolled listlessly in his chair — almost fragile. But, at 
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a nearer examination, you perceived that, in spite of the small 
ex^mities and delicate bones, his frame was constitutionally 
strong. Without being broad in the shoulders, he was exceed- 
ingly deep in the chest — deeper than men who seemed giants by 
his side ; and his gestures had the ease of one accustomed to an 
active life. He had, indeed, been celebrated in his youth for his 
skill in athletic exercises, but a wound, received in a duel manv 
years ago, had rendered him lame for life — a misfortune whicn 
interfered with his former habits, and was said to have soured his 
temper. This personage, whose position and character will be 
described hereafter, was Lord l2lbume, the brother of Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

*' So, Camilla," said Lord Lilbume to his niece, as carelesifly, not 
fondly, he stroked down her glossy ringlets, "yon don*t like 
Berkeley Square as you did Gloucester Place." 

" Oh, no ! not half so much ! You see I never walk out in the 
fields,* nor make daisy-chains at Primrose Hill. I don't know 
what mamma means," added the child, in a whisper, " in saying 
we are better off here." 

Lord Lilbume smiled, but the smile was a half sneer. 

** You will know quite soon enough, Camilla ; the understandings 
of Yoxmg ladies grow up very quickly on this side of Oxford Street. 
■—Well, Arthur, and what are your plans to-day? " 

" Why," said Arthur, suppressing a yawn, *' I have promised to 
ride out with a friend or mine, to see a norse that is for sale, some- 
where in the suburbs." 

As he spoke, Arthur rose, stretched himself, looked in the glass, 
and then glanced impatiently at the window. 

" He ought to be here by this time." 

" He ! who ? " said Lord Lilbume, " the horse or the other 
animal — I mean the friend ? " 

" The friend," answered Arthur, smiling, but colouring while he 
smiled, for he half suspected the quiet sneer of his uncle. 

" Who is your friend, Arthur ? " asked Mrs. Beaufort, looking 
np from her work. 

"Watson, an Oxford man. By-the-bye, I must introduce him 
to you." 

"Watson! what Watson? what family of Watson? Some ^ 

Watsons are good and some are bad," said Mrs. Beaufort musingly. 

"Then they are very unlike the rest of mankind," observed 
Lord Lilbume, drily. 

" Oh ! my Watson is a very gentlemanlike person, I assure you," 
said Arthur, half -laughing:, ** and you need not be ashamed of 
him." Then, rather desirous of turning the conversation, he 
continued, "So my father will be back from Beaufort Court 
to-day." 

" Yes ; he writes in excellent spirits. He says the rents will 
bear raising- at least ten per cent., and that the house will not 
require much repair." 

_^.,„' ' •Now the Regent's Pailc, 
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Here Arthur threw open the window. 

> "Ah, "Watson ! how are you ? How d|ye do, Marsden? Danvers, 
too ! that's capital ! the more the merrier ! I will be down in an 
instant. But would you not rather come in ? " 

"An agreeable inundation," murmured Lord Lilbume. ** Three 
at a time : he takes your house for Trinity College." 

A loud, clear voice, however, declined the invitation ; the horses 
were heard pawing without. Arthur seized his hat and whip, and 

f lanced to his mother and uncle, smilingly. " Good-by ! 1 shall 
e out till dinner. Eiss me, my pretty Milly ! " And as his 
sister, who had run to the window, sickening for the fresh air and 
exercise he was about to enjoy, now turned to him wistful and 
mournful eyes, the kind-heartea young man took her in his arms, 
and whispered while he kissed her, — 

"Get up early to-morrow, and we'll have such a nice walk 
together." 

Arthur was gone : his mother's gaze had followed his young and 
graceful figure to the door. 

" Own that he is handsome, Lilbume. May I not say more : — 
has he not the yimpcr air F " 

" My dear sister, your son will be rich. As for his air, he has 
plenty of airs, but wanta graciea. " 

" Then who could polish him like yoursslf ? " 

"Probably no one. But had I a ^n— which Heaven forbid ! — 
he should not have me for liig Mentor. Place a young man— (go 
and shut the door, Ciimilla I)— between two vices— women and 
gambling, if you want to polish kmi into tiie fashionable smooth- 
ness. Entre nous, the vannah is a little expensive ! " 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed. Lord Lilbume smiled. He had a 
strange pleasure in hurting the feelings of others. Besides, he 
disliked youth : in his own youth he had enjoyed so much that he 
grew sour when he saw the young. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort and his friends, careless of the 
warmth of the day, were laughing merrily, and talking gaily, as 
they made for the suburb of H . 

"It is an out-of-the way place for a horse, too," said Sir Harry 
£t Danvers. 

► "But I assure you," insisted Mr. Watson, earnestly, "that my 
groom, who is a capital judge, says it is the cleverest hack he ever 
mounted. It has won several trotting matches. It belonged to a 
sporting tradesman, now done up. The advertisement caught me." 

*' Well," said Arthur, gaily, "at all events, the ride is delightful. 
What weather I You must all dine with me at Richmond to- 
morrow—we wHl row back." 

"And a little chicken hazard, at the M , afterwards," said 

Mr. Marsden, who was an elderu ot a better man than the rest— a 
handsome, saturnine man — ^who had just left Oxford, and was 
already known on the turf. 

"Anything you please," said Arthur, making his horse curvet. 

Oh, Mr. Kobert Beaufort ! Mr. Robert Beaufort ! could your 
prudent, scheming, worldly heart but feel what devil's tripks your 
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wealth was playing with a son who if poor had been the pride of 
the Beanforts ! On one side of our pieces of gold we see the saint 
trampling down the dragon : — ^False emblem ! Reverse it on the 
coin ! In the real nse oi the gold, it is the dragon who tramples 
down the saint ! But on — on ! the day is bright and your com- 
panions merry ; make the best of your green years, Arthur Beau- 
fort! 

The young men had jvtst entered the suburb of H , and were 

spurring on four abreast at a canter. At that time an old man, 
feeling nis way before him with a stick, — ^for though not quite 
blind, he saw imperfectly, — ^was crossing the road. Arthur and 
his fnends, in loud converse, did not observe the poor passenger. 
He stopped abruptly, for his ear caught the itouna of danger — ^it 
was too late: Mr. Marsden*s horse, hard-moulhed, and high- 
stepping, came full against him. Mr. Marsden looked down — 

"Hanff these old men ! always in the way," said he, plaintively, 
and in the tone of a much-injured person, and, with that, Mr. 
Marsden rode on. But the others who were youngw^— who were 
not gamblers — ^who were not yet grinded down into stone by the 
wprld's wheels — the others halted. Arthur Beaufort leaped from 
his horse, and the old man was already in his aiins ; but he was 
severely hurt. The blood trickled from his forehead; he com- 
plained of pain in his side and limbs. 

" Lean on me, my poor fellow I I will take you home. Do you 
live far off!" 

" Not many yards. This would not have happened if I had had 
my dog. Never mind, sir, so your way. It is only an old man— 
what of that ? I wish I had my dog." 

" I will join you," said Arthur to his friends ; " my groom has 
the direction. I will just take the poor old inan home, and send 
for a surgeon. I shall not be long." 

" So like you, Beaufort : the best fellow in the world! " said Mr. 
Watson, with some emotion, "And there's Marsden positively 
dismounted, and looking at his horse's knees as if they oould be 
hurt ! Here's a sovereign for ^ou, my man." 

"And here's another," said Sir Harry ; " so that's settled. "Well, 
you will join us, Beaufort ? You see the yard yonder. We'll wait 
twenty minutes for you. Come on, Watson." 

The old man had not picked up the sovereigns thrown at his feet, 
neither had he thanked the donors. And on nis countenance there 
was a sour, querulous, resentful expression. 

" Must a man be a beggar because he is run over, or because he 
is half blind?" said he, turning his dim, wandering eyes painfully 
towards Arthur. " Well, I wish I had my dog ! " 

" I will supply his place," said Arthur, soothingly. " Come, lean 
on me— heavier ; that's right. You are not so baa, — eh ? " 

"Um!— the sovereigns !— it is wicked to leave them in the 
kennel ! " 

Arthur smiled. " Here they are, sir." 

The old man slid the coins into Ms pocket, and Arthur contianiied 
to talk, though he got but short answers, and those only in the 
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way of direotion, till at last the old man stopped at the door of a 
small house, near the churchyard. 

After twice ringing the bell, the door was opened by a middle- 
aged woman, whose appearance was above that of a common 
menial ; dressed, somewhat gaily for her years, in a cap seated very 
far back on a black toupet, and decorated with red ribands, an 
apron made out of an Indian silk handkerchief, a puce-coloured 
sarcenet gown, black silk-stockings, long gilt earrings, and a watch 
at her girdle. 

" Bless us, and save us, sir ! What has happened } " exclaimed 
this worthy personapfe, holding up her hands. 

" Fish ! I am faint : let me in. I don't want your aid any 
more, sir. Thank you. Good day ! " 

Kot discouraged by this fEureweU, the churlish tone of which fell 
harmless.on the inyincibly sweet temper of Arthur, the youn^ man 
continued to assist the sufferer along the narrow passage into a 
little old-fashioned parlour ; and no sooner was the owner deposited 
on his worm-eaten leather chair than he fainted awav. On reaching 
the house, Arthur had sent his serrant (who had foUowed him with 
the horses) for the nearest sun^eon ; and while the woman was 
still employed, after taking off the sufferer's crayat, in buminjr 
feathers under his nose, there was heard a sharp rap and a shrill 
. Arthur opened tiie door, and admitted a smart Httle man in 
keen breeches and gaiters. He bustled into the room. 

•• What's this— bad accident— um—um ! Sad thing, very sad. 
Open the window. A glass of water— a towel. So — so : I see — I 
see^no fracture— contusion. Help him off with his coat. Another 
chair, ma'am ; pnt up his poor legs. What age is he, ma'am? — 
Sixty-eight! Too old to bleed. Thank yon. How is it, sir? 
Poorly, to be sure : will be comfortable presently— faintish still ? 
Soonput all to rights." 

•• Ttby ! Tray ! Where's Tray ? Where's my dog, Mrs. Boxer?" 

" Lord, sir, what do you want with your dog now ? He is in the 
back-yard." 

"And what business has my doc: in the back-yard?" almost 
screamed the sufferer, in accents that denoted no diminution of 
vigour. ** I thought as soon as my back was turned my dog would 
be iU-used ! Why did I go without my dog ? Let in my dog 
directly, Mrs. Boxer ! " 

"All right, you see, sir," said the apothecary, turning? to Beaufort, 
" no cause for alarm— very comforting that little passion — does him 
good— sets one's mind easy. How did it happen ? Ah, I under- 
stand! knocked down— might have been worse. Your groom 
(sharp fellow !) explained in a trice, sir. Thought it was my old 
Mend here by the description. Worthy man— settled here a many 
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servant observed the address, sir. . Oh, very sharp feUow ! 
how the old gentleman takes to his dog^-tbie little dog— what a 
stump of a tail ! Deal of practice— expert two accouchements 
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every hour. Hot weather for oliild-birth. So says I to Mrs. 
Perkins, * If Mrs. Plummer is taken, or Mrs. Everat, or if old Mr. 
Grub has another fit, send off at once to No. 4/ Medical men 
should be always in the way— that's my maxim. Now, sir, where 
do yon feel the pain ? " 

•'^In my ears, sir," 

" Bless me, that looks bad. How long have yon felt it ? " 

" Ever since you have been in the room." 

" Oh ! I take. Ha ! ha !— very eooentric— very ! " muttered the 
apothecary, a little disconcerted. " Well, let him lie down, ma'am. 
I^ send him a little quieting draught to be taken directly — pill at 
night, aperient in the morning. If wanted, send for me— always 
to be found. Bless me, that my boy Bob's ring ! Please to open 
the door, ma'am. Know his ring— very peculiar knack of his own. 
Lay ten to one it is Mrs. Plummer, or, perhaps, Mrs. Everat— her 
ninth child in eight years— in the grocery line. A woman in a 
thousand, sir ! " 

Here a thin boy, with very short ooat-sleeves, and very large 
hands, burst into the room with his mouth open. 

" Sir— Mr. Perkins— sir ! " 

" I know— I know — coming. Mrs. Plummer or Mrs. Everat ? " 

"No, sir; it be the poor lady at Mrs. .Lacy's; she be taken 
desnerate. Mrs. Lacy's girl has just been over to the shop, and 
made me run here to you, sir." 



to-morrow- 
head, ma'am. Mrs. Morton ! Ah ! bad job that." 

Here the apothecarv had shuffled himself off to the street door, 
when Arthur laid his nand on his arm. 

" Mrs. Morton ! Did you say Morton^ sir ? What kind of a per- 
son—is she very ill ? " 

" Hopeless case, sir— general break-up. Nice woman — quite the 
lady— known better days, I'm sure." 

''^Has she any children— sons ?" 

" Two— both away now— fine lads— quite wrapped up in them— 
youngest especially." 

" Good heavens ! it must be she— ill, and dying, and destitute, 
perhaps," — exclaimed Arthur, with real and deep feeling ; ** I will 
go with you, sir. I fancy that I know this lady-r-that (he added 
generously) I am related to her." 

"Do you?— glad to hear it. Come along then; she ought to have 
some one near ner besides servants : not but what Jenny, the maid. 

is uncommonly kind. Dr. , who attends her sometimes, said 

to me, says he,—' It is the mind, Mr. Perkins ; I wish we could get 
back her Doys.'" 

" And where are they ?" 

" 'Prenticed out, I fancy. Master Sidney — " 

"Sidney!" 

" Ah I that was his name— pretty name. D'ye know Sir Sidney 
Smith ?— extraordinary man, sir ! Master Sidney was a beauti^l 
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cliild — quite spoiled. She always fancied him ailing— always 
sending for me. * Mr. Perkins,' said she, * there's something tne 
matter with my child ; I'm sure there is, though he won't own it. 
He has lost his appetite— had a headache last night.' 'Nothing 
the matter, ma'am,' says I, * wish you'd think more of yourself.* 
These mothers are silly, anxious, poor creatures. Nater, sir, nater 
— wonderful thing — ^nater ! — ^Here we are." 

And the apothecary knocked at the private door of a milliner 
and hosier's shop. 



CHAPTER X. 

Tby child shall live, and I will see it nonrished.— TV/uf Andronicm. 

As might he expected, the excitement and fatigue of Catherine's 

journey to N had oonsiderahly accelerated the progress of 

disease. And when she reached home, and looked round the cheer- 
less rooms, ail solitary, all hushed — Sidney gone, fi^)ne from her for 
ever ; she felt, indeed, as if the last reed on which she had leaned 
was hroken, and her husiness upon earth was done. Catherine was 
not condemned to ahsolute poverty — the poverty which mnds and 
ffnaws, the poverty of rags and famine. She had still left nearly 
Salf of such portion of the little capital, realised hy the sale of her 
trinkets, as had escaped the clutch of the law ; and her hrother 
had forced into her hands a note for 20/. with an assurance that 
the same sum should he paid to her half-yearly. Alas ! there was 
little chance of her needing it again ! She was not, then, in want 
of means to procure the common comforts of life. But now a new 
passion had entered into her hreast— the passion of the miser ; she 
wished to hoard every sixpence as some little provision for her 
children. "What was the use of her feeding a lamp nearly extin- 
guished, and which was fated to he soon hroken up and cast 
amidst the vast lumher house of Death ? She would willingly have 
removed into a more homely lodging, hut the servant of the house 
had heen so fond of Sidney— so kind to him. She clung to one 
familiar face on which there seemed to live the reflection of her 
child's. But she relinquished the first floor for the second ; and 
there, day hy day, she felt her eyes grow heavier and heavier 
beneath tne clouds of the last sleep. Besides the aid of Mr. Per- 
kins, a kind enough man in his way, the good physician, whom she 
had hefore consulted, still attended her, and— refused his fee. 
Shocked at perceiving that she rejected every little alleviation 
of her condition, and wishing at least to procure for her last hours 
the society of one of her sons, he had inquired the address of the 
elder ; and on the day preceding the one in which Arthur discovered 
her abode, he despatched to Philip the following letter : — 

" SiE, — Beiilg called in to attend your mother in a lingering 
illness, wMeh l fear may prove fatal, I think it my duty to request 

y 2 
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you to come to her as soon as you receive this. Your presence 
cannot but he a jgreat comfort to her. The nature of her imiess is 
such that it is impossible to calculate exactly how long she may- 
be spared to you ; but I am sure her fate might be prolonged, and 
her remaining days more happy, if she could be induced to remove 
into a better air jind a more quiet neighbourhood, to take more 
generous sustenance, and, above all, if her mind could be set more 
at ease as to your and your brother's prospects. You must pardon 
me if I have seemed inquisitive ; but I have sought to draw from 
your mother some particulars as to her family^ and connections, 
with a wish to represent to them her state of mind. She is, how- 
ever, very reserved on these iwints. If, however, you have relations 
well to do in the world, I think some application to them should bo 
made. I fear the state of her affairs weighs much upon your poor 
mother's mind ; and I must leave you to judge how far it can bo 
relieved by the good feeling of any persons upon whom she may 
have legitimate claims. At all events, I repeat my wish th&t you 
should come to her forthwith. 

" I am, &o. 

«* . »t 

After the physician had despatched this letter, a sudden and 
marked alteration for the worse took place in his patient's disorder ; 
and in the visit he had paid that morning, he saw cause to fear 
that her hours on earth would be much fewer than he had before 
anticipated. He had left her, however, comparatively better ; but 
two hours after his departure, the symptoms of her disease had 
become very alarming, and the good-natured servant girl, her sole 
nurse, and who had, moreover, the whole business of the other 
lodgers to attend to, had, as we have seen, thought it necessary to 
summon the apothecary in the interval that must elapse before she 

could reach the distant part of the metropolis in which Dr. 

resided. 

On entering the chamber, Arthur felt all the remorse, which of 
right belonged to his father, press heavily on his soul. What a 
contrast, that mean and solitary chamber, and its comfortless 
appurtenances, to the graceful and luxurious abode, where full of 
health and hope he had last beheld her, the mother of Philip 
Beaufort's children ! He remained silent till Mr. Perkins, after a 
few questions, retired to send his drugs. He then approached the 
bed ; Catherine, though very weak and suffering much pain, was 
still sensible. She turned her dim eyes on the young man ; but 
she did not recognise his features. 

" You do not remember me ?" said he in a voice struggling with 
tears : ** I am Arthur — Arthur Beaufort." 

Catherine made no answer. 

" Good Heavens ! Why do I see you here ? I believed you 
with your friends—your children — provided for ; as became my 
father to do. He assured me that you were so." 

Still no answer. 

And then the young man, overpowered witli the feelingfs of o, 
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sympathising and g^enerous nature, forgetting for awHle Catherine's 
weakness, poured forth a torrent of inauiries, regrets, and self- 
upbraidings, which Catherine at iirst little heeded. But the name 
or her children repeated again and again, struck upon that chord 
whicli, in a woman's heart, is the last to break ; and she raised 
herself in her bed, and looked at her visitor wistfully. 

"Your father," she said, then — "your father was unlike mj 
Philip : but I see things differently now. For me, all bounty is 
too late ; but mv children— to morrow they may have no mother. 
The law is witn you, but not justice ! You will be rich and 
powerful ; — ^will you befriend my children ?" 

" Through life, so help me Heaven ! " exclaimed Arthur, falling 
on his knees beside the bed. 

What then passed between them it is needless to detail ; for it 
was little, save broken repetitions of the same prayer and the same 
response. But there was so much truth and earnestness in Arthur's 
voice and countenance, that Catherine felt as if an angel had come 
there to administer comfort. And when late in the day the physi- 
cian entered, he found his patient leaning on the breast of ner 
young visitor, and looking on his face with a happy smile. 

The physician gathered enough from the appearance of Arthur 
and the gossip of Mr. Perkins, to conjecture that one of the rich 
relations he had attributed to Catherine, was arrived. Alas ! for 
her it was now indeed too late ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

D' ye stand amazed?— Look o*er thy head, Maximiuian ! 
Look to the terror which overhangs thee. 

BsAUMONt AND Flktchbb '. Thc Prophetess. 

Philip had been ^ye weeks in his new home ; in another week. 
he was to enter on his articles of anprenticeship. With a stem, 
unbending gloom of manner, he had commencea the duties of his 
novitiate. He submitted to all that was enjoined him. He seemed 
to have lost for ever the wild and unruly waywardness that had 
stamped his boyhood ; but he was never seen to smile — he scarcely 
ever opened his Hps. His very soul seemed to have quitted him 
with its faults ; and he performed all the functions of his situation 
with the quiet listless regularity of a machine. Only when the 
work was done and the shop closed, instead of joining the 
family circle in the back-parlour, he would stroll out in the dusk 
of the evening, away from the town, and not return till the hour 
at which the family retired to rest. Punctual in all he did, he 
never exceeded that hour. He had heard once a- week from his 
mother ; and onlv on the mominffs in which he expected a letter, 
did he seem restless and agitated. Till the postman entered the 
shop, he was as pale as deatn— his hands trembling— his lips com- 
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pressed. When he read the letter he became composed : for Cathe- 
rine sedulously concealed from her son the state of her nealth : she 
wrote cheerfallyy besought him to content himself with the state 
into which he had fallen, and expressed her jov that in his letters 
he intimated that content ; for the poor boy's letters were not less 
considerate than her own. On her retom from her brother, she 
had so far silenced or concealed her misg^iying^ as to express satis- 
faction at the home she had proyided for Sidnejr ; and she eyen 
held out hopes of some future, when their nrobation finished and 
tiieir independence secured, she might reside with her sons alter- 
nately. These hopes redoubled Phuip's assiduity, and he sayed 
eyerjr shilling of his weekly stipend ; and sighed as he thought 
that in ^another week his term of apprenticeship would commence 
and i\ie stipend cease. 

Mr. Plaskwith could not but be pleased on the whole with the 
diligence of his assistant, but he was chafed and irritated by the 
sullenness of his manner. As for Mrs. Plaskwith, poor woman ! 
she positiyely detested the taciturn and moody boy, who neyer 
mingled in the jokes of the circle, nor played with the children, 
nor complimented her, nor added, in short, anything to the socia- 
bility of the house. Mr. PHmtnins, who had at i&st sought to 
condescend, next sought to bully ; but the gaimt frame and sayage 
eye of Philip awed the smirk youth, in spile of himself ; and he 
confessed to Mrs. Plaskwith that he should not like to meet " the 
gipsy," alone, on a dark night ; to which Mrs. Plaskwith replied, 
as usual, " that Mr. Plimmins always did say the best things in 
the world!" 

One morning, Philip was sent a few miles into the country, to 
assist in cataloguing some books in the library of Sir Thomas 
Champerdown— that gentleman, who was a scholar, haying re- 
quested that some one acouainted with the Greek character might 
be sent to him, and Philip being the only one in the shop who 
possessed such knowledge. 

It was eveiutjg: before he returned. Mr. and Mrs, Plaskwith 
were both in the shop as he entered— in fact, they had been 
employed in. talkitt^ him oyer. 

** I can't abide h:m ! " cried Mrs. Plaskwith. " If you choose to 
take him for good, I sha'n't hiiye an easy moment. I'm sure the 
' prentice that cut his master's throat at Chatham, last week, was 
juBt like him.'' 

" Pshaw ! Mrs. P.," said the bookseller, taking a huge pinch of 
snuff, as usual, from his waistcoat pocket. ** I myself was reseryed 
when I was young ;— all re£ectiy« people eae, I may obserye, by- 
the-bye, that it was the case with ifapoleon Buonaparte ; still, how- 
ever, 1 must own he is a disagreeable youth, though he attends to 
his business." 

" And how fond of his money he is ! " remarked Mrs. Plaskwith : 
" he won't buy himself a new pair of shoes !-^uite disgracetul . 
And did you see what a look he gaye Plimmins, when ne joked 
about his indifference to his sole f Plimmins always does say such 
good things!" 
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" He is shabby, oertaixdy," said the bookseller ; '* but the value 
of a book does not always dei>eiid on the binding." 
* "I hope he is honest!" observed Mrs. Plaskwith; and here 
Philip entered. 

"Hum," said Mr. Plaskwith; "you have had a long day's 
work : but I suppose it will take a week to finish ? " 

" I am to go andn to-morrow morning, sir : two days more will 
oondude the task." 

" There's a letter for you," cried Mrs. Plaskwith ; " you owes 
me for it." 

"A letter !" It was not his mother's hand— it was a strange 
writing— he gasped for breath as he broke the seal. It was uie 
letter of the physician. 

His mother tken was ill— dying— wanting, perhaps, the neces- 
saries of Hfe. She would have concealed from nim her illness and 
her poverty. His quick alarm exaggerated the last into utter 
want ;— he uttered a cry that rang uurough the shop, and rushed 
to Mr, Plaskwith. /«-»-• 

" Sir, sir ! my mother is dying I— She is poor, poor— perhaps, 
starving ;— money, money !— lend me money ! — ^ten pounds !— five! 
— ^I win work for you all my life for nothing, but lend me the 
money 1" 

"Hoity-toity!" said Mrs. Plaskwith, nudging her husband— 
" I told you what would come of it : it will be * money or life ' 
next time." 

Philip did not heed or hear this address ; but stood immediatelj 
before the bookseller, his hands dasped— wild imnatienoe in his 
eyes. Mr. Plaskwith, somewhat stupified. remained silent. 

"Do you hear me? — are you human?" exclaimed PhiHih his 
emotion revealing at once all the fire of his character. *' I tell vou 
my mother is dymg ; I must go to her ! Shall I go empty-handed? 
—-Give me money !" 

Mr. Plaskwith was not a bad-hearted man ; but he was a formal 
man and an irritable one. The tone his shopboy (for so he con- 
sidered Philip) assumed to him, before his own wife too (examples 
are very dangerous), rather exasperated than moved him. 

" That's not the way to speak to your master ;— you forget your- 
self, young man ! " 

"Forget !— But, sir, if she has not necessaries— if she is starving? " 

"Fu&e !" said Mr. Plaskwith. " Mr. Morton writes me word 
that he has provided for your mother ! Does not he, Hannah ? " 

" More fool he, I'm sure, with such a fine family of his own ! 
Don't look at me in that way, young m^ ; I won't take it— that I 
won't ! I dedare my blood mz to see you ! " 

" Will you advance me money ?— five pounds— only five pounds, 
Mr. Plaskwith?" 

" Not five shillings I Talk tomeia this style I— not the man for 
it, sir ! — ^highly improper. Come, shut up the sho]^, and recollect 
yourself; and, perhaps, when Sir Thomas s library is done, I may 
let you go to town. You can't go to-morrow. All a sham, per- 
haps; eh, Hannah?" 
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**Very likely! Consult Plimmins. Better come away now, 
Mr. P. He Iooks like a young tiger." 

Mrs. Plaskwitli quitted the shop for the parlour. Her hushand 
putting his hands Dehind his back, and throwing back his chin, 
was about to follow her. Philip, who had remained for the last 
moment mute and white as stone, turned abruptly ; and his grief 
taking rather the tone of rage than supplication, he threw himself 
before his master, and, laying his hand on his Moulder, said : — 

" I leave you— do not let it be witii a curse. I conjure you, 
have mercy on me ! " 

Mr. Plaskwith stopped ; and had Philip then taken but a milder 
tone, all had been well. But, accustomed from childhood to com- 
mand—all his fierce passions loose within him — despising the very 
man he thus implored— the boy ruined his own cause. Indignant 
at the silence of Mr. Plaskwitn, and too blinded by his emotions 
to see that in that silence there was relenting, he suddenly shook 
the little man with a vehemence that almost overset him, and 
cried:— 

" You, who demand for five years my bones and blood— ^my body 
and soul— a slave to your vile trade— do you deny me bread for a 
mother's lips?" 

Trembling with anger and, perhai)s, fear, Mr. Plaskwith extri- 
cated himself from the gripe of Philip, and, hurrying from the 
shop, said, as he banged the door : — 

" Beg my pardon tor this to-night, or out you go to-morrow, 
neck and crop ! Zounds ! a pretty pass the world's come to ! I 
don't believe a word about your mother. Baugh ! " 

Left alone, Philip remained for some moments stru^ling with 
his wrath and agony. He 'then seized his hat, whicn he had 
thrown off on entering^pressed it over his brows— turned to <}uit 
the shop — ^when his eye fell upon the till. Plaskwith had left it 
open, and the gleam of the coin struck his gaze— that deadly smile 
of the arch tempter. Intellect, reason, conscience — all, in that in- 
stant, were confusion and chaos. He cast a hurried glance roimd the 
solitary and darkening room— plunged his hand into the drawer, 
clutched he knew not what— silver or gold, as it came uppermost 
—and burst into a loud and bitter laugn. That laugh itself 
startled him — ^it did not sound like his own. His face fell, and his 
knees knocked together— his hair bristled— he felt as if the very 
fiend had uttered that yell of joy over a fallen soul. 

"No— no— no!" he muttered; "no, my mother— not even for 
thee!" And, dashing, the money to the ground, he fled, like a 
maniac, from the house. 

At a later hour that same evening, Mr. Robert Beaufort returned 
from his country mansion to Berkeley Square. He found his wife 
very uneasy and nervous about the non-appearance of their only 
son. Arthur had sent home his groom and horses about seven 
o'clock, with a hurried scroll, written in pencil on a blank page 
torn from his pocket-book, and containing only these words :— 

" Don't wait dinner for me— I may not be home for some hours. 
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I have met with a melanoholy adTenture. You will approve what 
I have done when we meet." 

This note a little nerplezed Mr. Beaufort ; hut, as he was very 
hungry, he tamed a aeai ear hoth to his wife's oonjectures and his 
own surmises, tiU he had refreshed himself; and then he sent for 
the groom, and learned that, after the aocident to the hlind man, 

Mr. Arthur had been left at a hosier's in H . This seemed to 

him extremely mysterious ; and, as hour after hour passed away, 
and still Arthur came not, he began to imbibe his wife's fears, 
which were now wound up almost to hysterics ; and just at mid- 
night he ordered his oarriaffe, and taking with him the groom as a 
guide, set off to the suburban region. Mrs. Beaufort had wished 
to accompany him; but the husband observing that young men 
would be voung men, and that there miaht possibly be a lady in 
the case, Mrs. Beaufort, after a pause of thought, passively agreed 
that, all things considered, she had better remain at home. No 
lady of proper decorum likes to run the risk of finding herself in 
a false position. Mr. Beaufort accordingly set out alone. Easy 
was the carriage— swift were the steeds—and luxuriously the 
wealthy man was whirled along. Not a suspicion of the true 
cause of Arthur's detention crossed him ; but he thought of the 
snares of London— of artful females in distress ; ''a melancholy 
adventure" generally implies love for the adventure, and money 
for the mehmcholy; and Arthur was youn^— generous— with a 
heart and a pocket equally open to imposition. Such scrapes, 
however, do not terrify a father when he is a man of the world, so 
much as they do an anxious mother ; and, with more curiosity than 
alarm, Mr. Beaufort, after a short doze, found himself before the 
shop indicated. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, the door to the private 
entrance was ajar, — a circumstance which seemed very suspicious 
to Mr. Beaufort. He pushed it open with caution and timidity— 
a candle placed upon a chair in the narrow passage threw a sickly 
light over the flight of stairs, till swallowed up by the deep shadow 
^m the sharp angle made by the ascent. Robert Beaufort stood 
a moment in some doubt whether to call, to knock, to recede, or to 
advance, when a step was heard upon the stairs above— it came 
nearer and nearer— a figure emerged from the shadow of the last 
landing-place, and Mr. Beaufort, to his great joy, recognised his 
son. 

Arthur did not, however, seem to perceive his father ; and was 
about to pass him, when Mr. Beaufort laid his hand on his arm. 

** What means all this, Arthur ? What place are you in ? How 
you have alarmed us ! " 

Arthur cast a look upon his father of sadness and reproach. 

" Father," he said, in a tone that sounded stem— almost com- 
manding—** I wiU show you where I have been : follow me— nay, 
I say, follow." 

He turned, without another word re-ascended the stairs ; and 
Mr. Beaufort, surprised and awed into mechanical obedience, did 
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as his son desired. At the landine-place of the second floor, aa- 
other long- wicked, neglected, ghastly candle emitted its cheerless 
ray. It gleamed through the open door of a small bedroom to the 
left, through which Beaufort perceived the forms of two women. 
One (it was the kindly maid servant) was seated on a chair, and 
weeping bitterly ; the other (it was a hireling nurse, in the first 
and last day of her attendance) was impinning her dingy shawl 
before she lay down to take a nap. She turned her vacant, listless 
face upon the two men, put on a doleful smile, and decently dosed 
the door. 

" Where are we, I say, Arthur ? " repeated Mr. Beaufort. 
Arthur took his father's hand — drew him into a room to the right 
— and takinff up the candle, placed it on a small table beside a 
bed, and saiof, " Here, sir-^in the presence of Death ! " 

Mr. Beaufort cast a hurried and fearful glance on the still, wan, 
serene face beneath his eyes, and recognised in that glance the 
features of the neglected and the once-adored Catherine. 

" Yes— she, whom your brother so loved— the mother of his 
children-;-died in this saualid room, and far from her sons, in. 
poverty, in sorrow! — diea of a broken heart! Was that "well, 
father ? Have you in this nothing to repent ! " 

Conscience-stricken and appalled, the worldly man sank down 
on a seat beside the bed, and covered his face with his hands. 

" Ay," continued Arthur, almost bitterly — " ay, we, his nearest 
of kin — we, who have inherited his lands and gold— we have been 
thus heedless of that great legacy your brother bequeathed to us : 
— the things dearest to him— Qie woman he loved— the children his 
death cast, nameless and branded, on the world. Ay, weep, father; 
and while you weep, think of the future, of reparation. I have 
sworn to that clay to befriend her sons ; join you, who have all the 
power, to fulfil tie promise— join in that vow : and may Heaven 
not visit on us both the woes of this bed of death ! " 

" I did not know— I — ^I ** faltered Mr. Beaufort. 

" But we should have known," interrupted Arthur, monmfiilly. 
" Ah, my dear father ! do not harden your heart by false excuses. 
The dead still speaks to yon, and commends to your care her chil- 
dren. My task here is done : sir ! yours is to come. I leave you 
alone with the dead." 

So saying, the young man, whom the tragedy of the scene had 
worked into a passion and a dignity above his usual character, 
unwilling to trust himself farther to his emotions, turned abruptly 
£rom the room, fled rapidly down the stairs, and left the house. 
As the carriage and liveries of his father met his eye, he groaned; 
for their evidences of comfort and wealth seemed a mockeiy to the 
deceased : he averted his face and walked on. Nor did ne heed 
nor even nerceive a form that at that instant rushed by him — ^pale, 
haggard, breathless— towards the house which he had quitted, and 
the aoos of which he left open, as he had found it— open, as the 
physician had left it when hurrying, ten minutes before the arrival 
of Mr. Beaufort, £K)m the spot where his skill was impotent. 
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Wrapped in gloomy thought, alone, and on fooi^^t that dreary 
hour, and in that remote Bubiirb-^the heir of the Beanforts sought 
his splendid home. Anxious, fearfol^ hoping, the outoast orphan 
£ew on to the death-room of his mother. 

Mr. Beaufort who had but imperfectly heard Arthur's parting 
accents, lost and bewildered by the strangeness of his situation, 
did not at first perceive that he was left alone. Surprised, and 
chilled by the sudden silence of the chamber, he rose, withdrew 
his hands from his face, and again he saw that countenance so 
mute and solemn. He cast his gaze round the dismal room for 
Arthurs he called his name — no answer came; a superstitious 
tremor seized upon him ; his limbs shook ; he sunk once more on 
his seat, and closed his eyes : muttering, for the first time» per- 
haps, since his childhood, words of penitence and pf ayer. He was 
roused from this bitter self-abstraction by a deep groan. It seemed 
to come from the bed. Did his ears deceive him } had the dead 
found a voice } He started up in an aeony of dread, and saw 
opposite to him the livid countenance of PniHp Morton ; the Son of 
the Corpse had replaced the Son of the Living Man ! The dim and 
solitary Hght fell upon that countenance. There, all the bloom 
and freshness natural to youth seemed blasted ! There, on those 
wasted features, played all the terrible power and glare of pre- 
cocious passions, — rage, woe, scorn, despair. Terrible is it to see 
upon the face of a boy the storm and whirlwind that shoidd visit 
only the strong heart of a man ! 

•'^She is dead ! — dead ! and in your presence ! " shouted Philip, 
with his wild eyes fixed upon the cowering uncle ; " dead with 
care, perhaps with famine. And t/ou have come to look upon your 
work ! " 

** Indeed," said Beaufort, deprecatingly, " I have but just ar- 
rived: I did not know she had been iU, or in want, upon my 
honour. This is all a — a— mistake; I — I — came in search of— of 
— another " 

"You did not then, come to relieve her?" said Philip, very 
calmly. " You had not learned her suffering and distress, and 
fiown hither in the hope that there was yet time to save her ?— 
You did not do this? Ba\ ha!— why did! think it?" 

'*Did any one call, gentlemen?" said a whining voice at the 
door ; and the nurse put in her head. 

"Yes— yes— you may come in," said Beaufort, shaking with 
nameless and cowardly apprehension ; but Philip had fiown to the 
door, and, gazing on the nurse, said, 

" She is a stranger ! — see, a stranger ! The son now has assumed 
his post. Begone, woman ! " And ne pushed her away, and drew 
the bolt across the door. 

And then there looked upon him, as there had looked upon his 
reluctant companion, calm and holy, the face of the peaceful 
corpse. He burst into tears, and fell on his knees so close to 
Beaufort that he touched him ; he took up the heavy hand, and 
covered it with burning kisses. 
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** Mother ! mother ! do not leave me ! wake, smile once more on 
your son ! I would have brought you money, but I could not have 
asked for your blessing, t?ien ; mother, I ask it now ! " 

•* If I had but known—- ifyou had but written to me, mv dear 
young gentleman— but my oflfers had been refused, and * 

" OfSrs of a hireling's pittance to her ; to her for whom my 
l&tiier would have coin^ his hesurt's blood into gold ! My father s 
"Wife ! — ^his wife ! — offers " 

He rose suddenly, folded his arms, and, facing Beaufort, with a 
fierce determined brow, said, — 

"Mark me, you hold the wealth that I was trained from my 
cradle to consider my herita8[e. I have worked with these hands 
for bread, and never complained, except to mv own heart and 
soul. I never hated, and never cursed you— robber as you were — 
yes, robber ! For, even were there no marriage, save in the sight of 
God, neither my father, nor Nature, nor Heaven, meant that you 
should seize all, and that there should be nothing due to the 
claims of affection and blood. He was not the less my father, even 
if the Church spoke not on my side. Despoiler of the orphan, and 
derider of human love, you are not the less a robber, tnou^n the 
law fences you round, and men call you honest ! But I did not 
hate you for this. Now, in the presence of my dead mother — dead, 
far from both her sons— now 1 abhor and curse you. You may 
think yourself safe when you quit this room— safe, and from my 
hatred ; you may be so : but do not deceive yourself, the curse of 
the widow and the orphan shall pursue— it shall cling to you and 
yours — it shall gnaw your heart in the midst of splendour — it 
shall cleave to the heritage of your son ! There shall be a death- 
bed yet, beside which you shall see the spectre of her, now so 
calm, rising for retribution from the grave ! These words— no, you 
shall never forget them— years hence they shall ring in your ears, 
and freeze the marrow of your bones ! And now beeone, my 
father's brother— begone from my mother's corpse to your luxurious 
home." 

He opened the door, and pointed to the stairs. Beaufort, with- 
out « word, turned from the room and departed. He heard the 
door closed and locked as he descended the stairs ; but he did not 
hear the deep groans and vehement sobs in which the desolate 
orphan gave vent to the anguish which succeeded to the less sacred 
paroxysm of revenge and wrath. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. -.; 

/m:M6o.~Look to the cavalier. What ails he ? 

Has<f«.~And in such good clothes, too I 

Bkaumont and Flxtchbr: Low*s PUgrimage. 

Theod.-^I have a brother— there my last hope ! 

Thus as you find me, without fear or wisdom, 
I now am only child of Hope and Danger. — Ibid, 

The time employed by Mr. Beaufort in reaching his home was 
haunted by gloomy and confused terrors. He felt inexplicably as , 
if the denunciations of Philip were to visit less himself tiian his 
son. He trembled at the thought of Arthur meeting this strange, 
wild, exasperated scatterling^—perhaps on the morrow — ^in Qie 
very height of his passions. Aad yet, after the scene between 
Arthur and himself, he saw cause to fear that he might not be 
able to exercise a sufficient authority over his son, however natu- 
rally facile and obedient, to prevent his return to the house of 
death. In this dilemma he resolved, as is usual with cleverer 
men, even when yoked to yet feebler helpmates, to hear if his wife 
had anything comforting or sensible to say upon the subject. 
Accordingly, on reaching Berkeley Square, ne went straight to 
Mrs. Beaufort; and having relieved her mind as to Arthur's 
safety, relatod the scene in which he had been so unwilling an 
actor. With that more lively susceptibility which belongs to 
most women, however comparatively unfeeling, Mrs. Beaufort 
made greater allowance than her husband for the excitement 
Philip had betrayed. Still Beaufort's description of the dark 
menaces, the fierce countenance, the brigand-like form, of the 
bereaved son, gave her very considerable apprehensions for Arthur^ 
should the young men meet ; and she willmgly coincided with h'6^ 
]iusband in the propriety of using all means of parental persuasion 
or command to guard against such an encounter. But, in the 
mean while, Arthur returned not, and new fears seized the anxious 
parente. He had gone forth alone, in a remote suburb of the 
metropolis, at a late hour, himself under strong excitement. He 
might have returned to the house, or have lost his way amidst 
some dark haunte of violence and crime ; they knew not where to 
send, or what to suggest. Day already began to dawn, and still 
he came not. At length, towards five o'clock, a loud rap was 
heard at the door, ana Mr. Beaufort, hearing some bustle in the 
hall, descended, Se saw his 80^ borne into the hall from a 
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liackney-coacli by two strangers, pale, bleeding, and apparently 
insensible. His first thouflrht was, that he had been murdered by 
Philip. He uttered a feebiv cry, and sank down beside his son. 

" Don't be damted, sir, said one of the strangers, who seemed 
an artisan; "I don't think he be much hurt. You sees he was 
crossing the street, and the coach ran against him ; but it did not 
go over his head ; it be only the stones that makes him bleed so : 
and that's a mercy." 

"A providence, sir," said the other man; "but Providence 
watches over us all, night and day, sleep or wake. Hem! We 
were passing at the time from the meeting — the Odd Fellows, sir 
— and so we took him, and got him a coach ; for we fouad his card 
in his pocket. He could not speak just then ; but the rattling of 
the coach did him a deal of good, for he groaned— my eyes ! now 
he groaned ! — did not he, Burrows r" 

** It did one's heart good to hear him." 

* Run for Astley Cooper— you— go to Brodie. Good Heavens ! 
he is dying. Be quick— quick ! " cried Mr. Beaufort to his ser- 
vants, whue Mrs. Beaufort, who had now gained the spot, with 
• greater presence of mind had Arthur conveyed into a room. 

" It is a judgment upon me," groaned Beaufort, rooted to the 
stone of his nail, and left alone with the strangers. 

" No, sir, it is not SLjtid^ment^ it is a promaence^** said the more 
sanctimonious and better dressed of the two men : ** for, put th6 
question, if it had been a judgment, the wheel would have gone 
over him; but it didn't; and, whether he dies or not, I shaU 
always say, that if that's not a providence, I don't know what 
is. We have come a long way, sir ; and Burrows is a poor man, 
though I'm well to do." . , 

This hint for money restored Beaufort to his recollection; he 
put his purse into the nearest hand outstretched to clutch it, ana 
muttered forth something like thanks. 

" Sir, mav the Lord bless you ! and I hope the young gentieman 
will do well. I am sure you have cause to be thankful that ne 
was within an inch of the wheel ; was not he, Burrows ? W®^» ^^ ^ 
enough to convert a heathen. But the ways of Providence are 
mysterious, and that's the truth of it. Good night, sir." . . 

Certainly it did seem as if the curse of Philip was already at iw 
work. An accident almost similar to that whicn, in the adventur- 
of the blind man, had led Arthur to the clue of Catherine, witnm 
tweny-four hours stretched Arthur himself upon his '^^H; i^ 
sorrow Mr. Beaufort had not relieved, was now at his own ^®* ^j 
But there, were parents and nurses, and CTeat P^.y^l^ nAath — 
skilful surgeons, and all the army that combine ^^"^ j ^ftving 
and there, were ease, and luxury, and kind ^7^\^^'Ca^ the 
looks, and all that can take the sting from pain. -^ ^5 Vom- 
very night on which Catherine had died, broken dowB* ^^ ^£ 
out, upon a strange breast, with a feeless doctor, and yr^y^^ jlon 
a single candle, the heir to the fortunes once destmea w « ^^ 
wrestled also with the grim Tyrant, who seemed, however, d 
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from his prey by the vts and luxuries which the world of rich 
men raises up in defiance of the grave. 

Arthur was, indeed, very seriously injured ; one of his ribs was 
broken, and he had received two severe contusions on the head. 
To insensibility succeeded fever, followed by delirium. He was 
in imminent danger for several days. If anything could console 
his parents for such an affliction, it was the thought that, at least, 
he was saved from the chance of meeting Philip. Mr. Beaufort, in 
the instinct of that capricious and fluctuating conscience which 
belongs to weak minds, which remains still, and drooping, and 
lifeless, as a flag on a mast-head during the calm of prosperity, 
but flutters, and flims, and tosses when the wind blows and the 
•wave heaves, thought very acutely and remorsefully of the con- 
dition of the Mortons, during the danger of his own son. So far, 
indeed, from his anxiety for Arthur monopolising aU his care, it 
only sharpened his charity towards the orphans ; for many a man 
becomes devout and good when he fancies he has an immediate 
interest in appeasing Providence. The morning after Arthur's 
accident, he sent for Mr. Blackwell. He commissioned him to see 
that Catherine's funeral rites were performed with all due care 
and attention ; he bade him obtain an interview with Philip, and 
assure the^ youth of Mr. Beaufort's good and friendly disi)osition 
towards him, .and to offer to forward his views in any course of 
education he might prefer, or any profession he mieht adopt ; and 
he earnestly counselled the lawyer to employ all his tact and 
delicacy in conferring with one of so proud and fiery a temper. 
Mr. Blackwell, however, had no tact or delicacy to employ : he 
went to the house of mourning, forced his way to Philip, and the 
very exordium of his harangue, which was devoted to praises of 
the extraordinary generosity and benevolence of his employer, 
mingled with condescending admonitions towards gratitude irom 
Philip, so exasperated the boy, that Mr. Blackwell was extremely 
glad to get out of the house with a whole skin. He, however, did 
not neglect the more formal part of his mission ; but communicated 
immeoiately with a fashionable undertaker, and gave orders for a 
very genteel funeral. He thought after the funeral that Philip 
would be in a less excited state of mind, and more likely to hear 
reason ; he, therefore, deferred a second interview with the orphan 
till after that event ; and, in the mean while, despatched a letter 
to Mr. Beaufort, stating that he had attended to his instructions ; 
that the orders for the mneral were given ; but that at present Mr. 
Philip Morton's mind was a little disordered, and that he could 
not calmly discuss the plans for the future suggested by Mr. 
Beaufort. He did not doubt, however, that in another interview 
all would be arranged according to the wishes his client had so 
nobly conveyed to him. Mr. Beaufort's conscience on this point 
was therefore set at rest. 

It was a dull, close, oppressive morning, upon which the remains 
of Catherine Morton were consigned to the grave. With the pre- 
parations for the funeral Philip did not interfere ; he did not inquire 
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by whose orders all that solemnity of mutes, and ooaohes, and^ 
black plumes, and crape^bands, was appointed. If his vague and* 
undeveloped conjectore ascribed this last and vain attention to 
Bobert Beaufort, it neither lessened the sullen resentment he felt 
against his uncle, nor, on the other hand, did he conceive that he 
had a rirht to forbid respect to the dead, though he might reject 
service for the survivor. Since Mr. Blackwell's visit, he had 
remained in a sort of apathy or torpor which seemed to the people 
of the house to partake rather of indifference than woe. 

The funeral was over ; and Philip had returned to the apartments 
occupied by the deceased ; and now for the first time, he set him- 
self to examine what papers, &c., she had left behind. In an old 
escritoire, he found, first, various packets of letters in his father's 
handwriting, the characters in many of them faded by time. He 
opened a few ; they were the earliest love-letters. He did not dare 
to read above a few lines ; so much did their living tenderness and 
breathing, frank, hearty passion, contrast with the fate of the 
adored one. In those letters, the very heart of the writer seemed 
to beat ! Now both hearts alike were stilled ! And Ghost called 
vainly unto Ghost ! 

He came, at length, to a letter in his mother's hand, addressed 
to himself, and dated two days before her death. He went to the 
window and gasped in the mists of the sultrjr air for breath. 
Below, were heard the noises of London ; the shnll cries of itine- 
rant venders, the rolling carts, the whoop of boys returned for a 
while from school ; amidst all these rose one loud, merry peel of 
laughter, which drew his attention mechanicallv to the spot whence 
it came ; it was at the threshold of a pubHc-nouse, before which 
stood the hearse that had conveyed his mother's coffin, and the gay 
undertakers, halting there to refresh themselves. He closed the 
window with a groan, retired to the farthest comer of the room, 
and read as follows :— 

" Mt deabest Philip,— When you read this, I shall be no more. 
You and poor Sidney will have neither father nor mother, nor 
fortune, nor name. Heaven is more just than man, and in Heaven 
is my hope for you. You, Philin, are already past childhood; 
your nature is one formed, I think, to wrestle successfully with 
the world. Guard against your own passions, and you may bid 
defiance to the obstacles that will beset your path in life. And 
lately, in our reverses, Philip, you have so subdued those passions, 
so schooled the pride and impetuosity of your childhood, that I 
have contemplated your prospects with less fear than I used to do, 
even when they seemed so brilliant. Forgive me, mjr dear child, 
if I have concealed from you my state of health, and if my death 
be a sudden and unlooked-for shock. Do not grieve for me too 
long. For myself, my release is indeed escape from the prison- . 
house I ^ ^-^ ^^"'' 




may, 

time. ^ , ..«w-, ^,w** «w«* ^^^ ^ - - , 

suffered my union with your father to remain conoeided, and thus 



mined the hopes of those who had rights upon me equal even to 
his. But, Philip ! beware of the nrst false steps into deceit: 
beware, too, of the passions, which do not betray their fruit till 
years and years after the< leaves that look so green and the blossoms 
that seem so fair. 

" I repeat my solemn injunction— Do not grieye for me ; but 
streng^then your mind and lieart to receive the charge that I now 
confide to you—my Sidney, my child, your brother ! He is so soft, 
so gentle ; he has been so dependent for very life upon me, and we 
are parted now for the first and last time. He is with strangers ; 
and— and— Philip, Philip ! watch over him for the love you bear, 
not only to him, but to me ! Be to him a father as well as a 
brother. Put your stout heart against the world, so that you. may 
screen him, the weak child, from its malice. He has not ^our 
talents nor strength of character ; without you he is nothing, 
live, toil, rise for nis sake not less than your own. If you knew 
how this heart beats as I write to you, if you could conceive what 
comfort I take for him from my confidenee in you, you would feel 
a new spirit— my spirit— my mother-spirit of love, and forethougrht, 
and vigilance, enter into you while you read. See him when 1 am 
gone — comfort and soothe him. Happily he is too young yet to 
know all his loss ; and do not let him think unkindly of me m the 
days to come, for he is a child now, and they may poison his mind 
against me more easily than t^ey can yours. Think, if he ia 
tmhappy hereafter, he may forget how I loved him, he may curse 
those who gave him birth. Forgive me aU this, Philip, my son, 
and heed it well. 

"And now, where you find this letter, you will see a key; it 
opens a well in the bureau in which I have hoarded my little 
savings. You will see that I have not died in poverty. Take what 
there is, younp as jou are you may want it more now than here- 
after. But hold it in trust for your brother as well as yourself. If 
he is harshly treated (aud you will fi^> and see him, and you will 
remember that he would writhe unaer what you might scarcely 
feel), or if they overtask him (he is so young to work yet), it may 
find him a home near you. God watch over and guard you both ! 
You are orphans now. But He has told even the orphans to call 
him 'Father!'" 

When he had read iMs letter, Philip Morton fell upon his knees, 
and prayed. 
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CHAPTER II. 



^is curse 1 Dost comprehend what that word means ? 
Shot from a father's aiigriy breath. 

James Shirlkt: The Brolkert, 

This term is fatal, and affrights me.-^Ibid. 

Those fond philosophers that magnify 

Our human nature * * * 

Conversed but little with the world— they knew not 

The fierce vexation of community 1-^lbid, 

Afteb he had recoyered bis self-possession, Philip opened the^ 
well of the bureau, and was astonished and aJfeoted to find that 
Catherine had saved more than 100/. Alas ! how much must she 
have pinched herself to have hoarded this little treasure ! After 
burning his father's love-letters, and some other papers, which he 
deemea useless, he made up a little bundle of those trimng effects 
belonging: to the deceased, which he valued as memorials and relics 
of her, quitted the apartment, and descended to the parlour behind 
the shop. On the way he met with the kind servant, and recalling: 
tiie grid that she had manifested for his mother since he had been 
in the house, he placed two sovereigns in her hand. "And now," 
said he, as the servant wept while he spoke, — " now I can bear to 
ask you what I have not before done. How did my poor mother 
die ? Did she suffer much ?— or-;H)r " 

*' She went pff like a lamb, sir," said the girl, drying her eyes. 
" You see the gentleman had been with her all the day, and she 
was much more easy and comfortable in her mind after ho came." 

* * The gentleman ! Not the gentleman I found here ? '* 

" Oh, dear no ! Not the pale middle-aged gentleman nurse and 
I saw go down, ais the clock struck two. But the young, soft-spokon 
gentleman who came in the morning, and said as how he was a 
relation. He stayed with her till she slept ; and when she woke, 
she smiled in his face — I shall never forget that smile — ^for I was 
standing on the other side, as it might be nere, and the doctor was 
by the window, pouring out the doctor's stuff in the glass ; and so 
she looked on the young gentleman, and then looked round at us 
all, and shook her head very gently, but did not speak. And the 
gentleman asked her how she felt, and she took both his hands and 
kissed them ; and then he put his arms round and raised her up, 
to take the physic Hke, and she said then, * You will never forget 
themf and he said, 'Never.*— I don't know what that meant, 
sir!" 

"Well, well— goon." 

"And her head fell back on his buzzom, and she looked so happy ; 
and, when the doctor came to the bedside, «he was quite gone." 
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"And the stran ger had my post ! Ko matter ; God bless him 
— Qod bless him. Who was he ? what was his name ? " 

" I don't know, sir ; he did not say. He stayed after the doctor 
went, and cried very bitterly ; he took on more tlian you did, sir." 

"Ay." 

"And the other gentleman came jnst as he was a-going, and they 
did not seem to like each other ; for I heard him through the wall, 
as nurse and I were in the next room, speak as if he was scolding ; 
but he did not stay long." 

" And has never been seen since ? " 

" No, sir ! Perhaps missus can tell you more about him. But 
won't you take something, sir ? Do — ^you look so pale." 

Philip, without speakmg, pushed her gently aside, and went 
slowly down the stairs. He entered the parlour where two or three 
children were seated, playinp^ at dominoes ; he despatched one for 
their mother, the mistress of the shon, who came m, and dropped 
him a courtesy, with a very grave, sad face, as was nroper. 

" I am going to leave your house, ma'am ; and I wish to settle 
any little arrears of rent, &c." • 

" sir ! don't mention it," said the landlady; and as she spoke, 
filie took a piece of paper from her bosom, very neatly folded, and 
laid it on the table. ** And here, sir," she added, taking from the 
same depository a card, — " here is the card left by the gentleman 
who saw to the funeral. He called half an hour ago, and bade me 
say, with his compliments, that he would wait on you to-morrow 
at eleven o'clock. So I hope you won't go yet : for I think he 
means to settle everything for you ; he said as much, sir." 

Philip glanced over the card, and read, " Mr. George Blackwell, 
Lincoln's Inn." His brow ^w dark— he let the card fall on the 
ground, nut his foot on it with a quiet scorn, and muttered to him- 
self, " The lawyer shall not bribe me out of my curse ! " He 
turned to the total of the bill— not heavy, for poor Catherine had 
regularlv defrayed the expense of her scanty maintenance and 
humble lodgings-paid the money, and, as the landlady wrote the 
receipt, he asked, " Who was the gentleman— the younger ffentle- 
man— who called in the morning of the day my mother died ?" 

" Oh, sir ! I am so sorry I did not get nis name. Mr. Perkins 
said that he was some relation. Yery odd he has never been since. 
But he'll be sure to call again, sir ; you had much better stay 
here." 

" No : it does not signify. All that he could do is done. But 
stay, give him this note, ii he should caU." 

Philip, taking the pen from the landlady's hand, hastily wrote 
(whUe Mrs. Lacy went to bring him sealing-wax and a light) these 
words : — 

•* I cannot guess who you are : they say that you call yourself 
a relation ; that must be some mistake. I knew not that my poor 
mother had relations so kind. But, whoever you be, you soothed 
her last hours— she died in your arms : and if ever— years, long 
years hence— we should chance to meet, and I can do anything to 

o 2 
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aid another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, and my soul, all 
are slaves to your will. If you be really of her kindred, I com- 
mend to you my brother ; he is at , with Mr. Morton. If you 

can serve him, my mother's soul will watch over you as aflruardiajx 
an^el. As for me, I ask no help from any one : I go into the world 
and will carve out my own way. So much do I^ shrink from the 
thought of charity from others, that I do not believe I could bless 
you as I do now if your kindness to me did not dose with the stone 
upon my mother's grave. 

"Philip." 

He sealed this letter, and gave it to the woman. 

" Oh, by the by," said she, '* I had forgot ; the doctor said that 
if vou would send for him, he would be most happy to call on you, 
ana mve you any advice." 

"Very well." 

" And what shall I say to Mr. Blackwell ?" 

" That he may tell his employer to remember our last interview." 

With that, Philin took iip his bundle and strode from the 
house. He went nrst to the churchyard, where his mother's 
remains had been that day interred. It was near at hand, a quiet, 
almost a rural, spot. The gate stood ajar, for there was a public 
path through the churchyard, and Philip entered with a noiseless 
tread. It was then near evening ; the sun had broken out from 
the mists of the earlier day, and the westering rays shone bright 
and holy upon the solemn place. 

"Motner! mother!" sobbed the orphan, as he fell prostrate 
before that fresh green mound : " here—here I have come to repeat 
my oath, to swear again that I will be faithful to the charge you 
have intrusted to your wretched son ! And at this hour I dare 
ask if there be on this earth one more miserable and forlorn ? " 

As words to this effect stniggled from his lips, a loud, shriH voice 
—the cracked, painful voice of weak age wrestling with strong 
passion, rose close at hand. 

" Away, reprobate ! thou art accursed ! " 

Philip started, and shuddered as if the words were addressed to 
himself, and from tiie grave. But, as he rose on his knee, and 
tossing the wild hair from his eyes, looked confusedly round, he 
saw, at a short distance, and in tne shadow of the wall, two forms ; 
the one, an old man with grey hair, who was seated on a crumbling 
wooden tomb, facing the setting sun ; the other, a man apparently 
yet in the vigour oi life, who appeared bent as in humble suppli- 
cation. The old man's hands were out-stretched over the head of 
the younger, as if suiting terrible action to the terrible words, and, 
after a moment's pause— a moment, but it seemed fai longer to 
Philip— there was heard a deep, wild, ghastly howl from a dog 
that cowered at the old man's feet ; a howl, perhaps, of fear at the 
— -don of Ms master, which the animal might associate with 



father ! father ! " said the suppliant, reproaohfolly, " your 
very dog rebukes your curse." 
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** Be dumb ! My doff ! Wkat hast thou left me ou earth but 
him ? Thou hast made me loathe the uffht of friends, for thou 
hast made me loathe mine own name. Thou hast coyered it with 
disgrace, — thou has turned mine old age into a by-word, — ^thy 
crimes leave n^e solitary in the midst of my shame ! " 

"It is many years since we met, father; we may never meet 
again — shall we part thus ?" 

" Thus, aha ! " said the old man, in a tone of withering sarcasm : 
" I comprehend,— you are come for money ! " 

At this taunt the son started as if stnngby a seroent ; raised his 
head to its fall height, folded his arms, and replied, — 

" Sir, you wrong me : for more than twenty years I have main- 
tained myself— no matter how, but without taxmg you— and no^, 
I felt remorse for having suffered you to discard me,— now, when 
you are old and helpless, and, I hea^, blind : andyou might want 
aid, even from your poor ^od-for-nothiiig son. But I have done. 
Forget— not my sins, out this interview. Kepeal your curse, fkther, 
I have enough on my head without yours ; and so— let the son at 
least bless the father who curses him. Farewell ! " 

The speaker turned as he thus said, with a voice that trembled 
at the close, and brushed rapidlv by Philip, whom he did not, how- 
ever, appear to perceive ; but Phifip, by me last red beam of the 
sun, saw again that marked storm-beaten face which it was dif&cult, 
once seen, to for^t, and recognised the stranger, on whose breast 
he had slept the night of his fatal visit to B . 

The old man's imperfect vision did not detect the departure of 
his son, but his face changed and softened as thcN latter strode 
siLentiy through the rank grass. 

" William y' he said at last, tentlv ; " William I " and the tears 
roUed down his furrowed cheeKs ; '*my son ! " but that son was 
gone — ^the old man listened for reply— none came. " He has left 
me— poor William I — ^we shall never meet again ;'* and he sank 
once more on the old tombstone, dumb, rigid, motionless — an image 
of Time himself in his own domain of Graves. The doar ^crept 
closer to his master, and licked his hand. PhiUp stood for a 
moment in thoughtful silence : his exclamation of despair had 
been answered as by his better angel. There toas a bem^ more 
miserable than himself ! and the Accursed would have envied the 
Bereaved ! 

The twilight had closed in ; the earUest star- the star of Memory 
and Love, the Hesperus hymned by every i)oet since the world 
began— ^was fair in the arcL of heaven, as Philip quitted the spot, 
with a spirit more reconciled to the future, more softened, chastened, 
attuned to gentle and pious thoughts, than perhaps ever yet had 
made his soul dominant over the deep and dark tide of his gloomy 
passions. He went thence to a neighbouring sculptor, and paid 
beforehand for a plain tablet to be placed above the grave he had 
left. He had just quitted that shop, in the same street, not many 
doors removed from the house in which his mother had br6athe4 her 
last. He was pausing by a crossing, irresolute whether to repair at 
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once to the home assigned to Sidney, or to seek some shelter in town, 
for that night, when three men who were on the opposite side o£ 
the way suddenly caught sight of him. 

" There he is— there ne is ; sto^), sir ! — stop ! " 

Philip heard these words, looked up and recognised the yoioe and 
the person of Mr. Plaskwith ; the bookseller was accompanied by 
Mr. Plimmins and a sturdy, ill-favoured stranger. 

A nameless feeling of fear, rage, and disgust seized the unhappy 
boy, and at the same moment a ragged yagabimd whispered to him, 
** Stump it, my cove : that's a Bow Street runner." 

Then there shot through Philip's mind the recollection of the 
money he had seized, though but to dash away : was he now — ^he, 
still to his own conviction, the heir of an ancient and spotless 
name — ^to be hunted as a thief ; or, at the best, what right over his 
person and his liberty had he given to his task-master T Ignorant 
of the law— the law only seemed to him, as it ever does to the ieno- 
rant and the friendless — a foe. Quicker than lightninsr these 
thoughts, which it takes so many words to describe. Hashed through 
the storm and darkness of his breast ; and at the very instant that 
Mr. Plimmins had laid hands on his shoulder his resolution was 
formed. The instinct of self beat loud at his heart. With a bound 
—a spring that sent Mr. Plimmins sprawling in the kennel, lie 
darted across the road, and fled down an opposite lane. 

" Stop him ! stop ! " cried the bookseller, and the officer rushed 
after him with almost e^ual speed. Lane after lane, alley after 
alley, fled Philip; dodgmg, winding, breathless, panting; and 
lane after lane, alley after alley, thickened at his heels the crowd 
that pursued. The idle and the curious, and the officious,— ragged 
boys, rag^d men, from stall and from cellar, from comer and 
from crossing, ioined in that delicious chase, which runs down 
roung Error till it sinks, too often, at the door of the gaol or the 
Joot of the gallows. But Philip slackened not his pace ; he began 
to distance nis pursuers. He was now in a street which they had 
not yet entered — a quiet street, with few, if any, shops. Before 
the threshold of a better kind of public house, or rather tavern, to 
judge by its appearance, lounged two men ; and while Philip flew 
on, the cry of ** Stop him ! " had changed, as the shout passed to 
new voices, into "Stop the thief!** — that cry >ret howled in the 
distance. One of the loungers seized him : Philip, desperate and 
ferocious, struck at him with all his force : but the dIow was 
scarcely felt by that Herculean frame. 

" Pish ! " said the man scomfally ; " I am no spy ; if you run 
from justice I would help you to a sim-post." 

Struck by the voice, Philip looked hard at the speaker. It was 
the voice of the Accursed Son. 

" Save me ! you remember me }" said the orphan, funtly. 

** Ah ! I think I do ; poor lad ! Follow me— this way ! 

The stranger turned within the tavern, passed the hialL through 
a sort of corridor that led into a back-yard which opened upon a 
nest of courts or passages. 

" You are safe for the present ; I will take you where you can 
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teU me all at your ease— See ! " Aa he spoke they emerged into an 
open street, and the guide pointed to a row of hackney-coaohes. 

*nBe quick— get in. Cloachman, driye fast to ." Philip did 

not hear the rest of the direction. 
Our story returns to Sidney. 



CHAPTER III 

Nous yooB mettrons k courert, 

Repondit le pot de fer : 

Si qoelqae matiidie dure 
VouB menace d'aventare, 

Entre deux je pMserai, 

Et da conp vons saayerai 
• « « «r 

Le pot de terre en sooifre I •—La Fontains. 

"SininsT, oome here, sir ! What have you been at? you have 
torn your frill into tatters ! How did you do this } Gome, sir, no 
lies. 

" Indeed, ma'am, it was not my fault. I just put my head out 
of the window to see the ooaoh go by, and a nail caught me here." 

" Why, you little pl ag ue I you have scratched yourself— you aro 
always m mischief. What ousiness had you to look after the 
coach r 

" I don't know," said Sidney, hanging Ms head ruefully. 

** La, mother ! " cried the youngest of the cousins, a square-built, 
ruddy, coarse-featured urchm, about Sidney's age, — '* La, mother, 
he never see a coach in the street when we are at play but he runs 
arfcer it." 

" After, not arter," said Mr. Eoger Morton, taking the pipe from 
his month. 

" Why do you go after the coaches, Sidney?" said Mrs. Morton ; 
" it is very naughty \ you will be run over some day." 

" Yes, ma'am." said Sidney who during the whole colloquy had 
been trembling nrom head to foot. 

" ' Yes, ma^,' and ' no ma'am : ' you have no more manners 
than a cobbler's boy." 

" Don't teaze the child, my dear ; he is crying," said Mr. Morion, 
more authoritatively than usual. **Come here, my man!" ana 
the worthy uncle took him in his lap and held his glass of brandy- 
and- water to his Up ; Sidney, too frightened to refuse, sipped 
hurriedly, keeping his large eyes fixed on his aunt, as children do 
when they fear a cuff. 

" You snoil the boy more than you do your own flesh and blood," 
said Mrs. Morton, greatly displeased. 

Here Tom, the youngest-bom before described, put his mouth to 
his mother's ear, and whispered loud enough to be heard by all, — 

• We, mlledthe Iron Pot, wUl shield you: should any hard substance menace 
yon with dangrcr, I'll intervene, and save you firom the shock • • • The 
Earthen Pot vas tl)e sulferer ! 
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'* He runs arter the coach 'oaiue he thinks hi« ma may be in it. 
Who's home-sick, I should like to know ? Ba ! Baa ! " 

The boy pointed his finger oyer his mother's shoulder, and the 
other children burst into a loud gievle. 

'* Leave the room, all of you, — ^TedVe the room ! " said Mr. Morton» 
rising ang[rily and stamping his foot. 

The children, who were in great awe of their father, huddled 
and hustled each other to the ooor ; but Tom, who went last, bold 
in his mother's favour, popped his head through the doorway, and 
cried, "Goodbye, little nome-sick ! " 

A sudden slap in the face from his father changed his chuckle 
into a verv different kind of music, and a loud indignant sob was 
heard without for some moments after the door was closed. 

" If that's the way you behave to your children. Mr. Morton, I 
vow you sha'n't have any more, if I can help it. Don't come near 
me—don't touch me ! " and Mrs. Morton assumed the resentful air 
of offended beauty. 

" Pshaw ! " ^wled the spouse, and he reseated himself and 
resumed his pine. There was a dead silence. Sidney crouched 
near his unde, looking very pale. Mrs. Morton, who was knittingy 
knitted away with the excited enerjgry of nervous irritation. 

"Binff the bell, Sidney," said Mr. Morton. The boy obeyed— 
the parlour-maid entered. "Take Master Sidney to his room: 
keep the boys away from him, and give him a large slice of bread 
and jam, Martha. 

" Jam, indeed ! — ^treade," said Mrs. Morton. 

" Jam, Mardia !" repeated the nnele authoiitativeLy. 

" Treacle ! " reiterated the aunt. 

"Jam, I say!" 

" Treeide, you hear : and for that matter, Martha has no jam to 
give!" 

The husband had nothing more to say. 

" Good night, Sidney ; there's a good boy, go and kiss your 
aunt and make your bow ; and I say, my lad. don't mind those 
plagues. I'll talk to them to-morrow, that I will ; no one shall be 
unkind to you in my house." 

Sidney muttered something, and went timidly up to Mrs. Morton. 
His look so gentle and subdued ; his eyes foil of tears ; his pretty 
mouth which, though silent, pleaded so eloquently ; his willingness 
to forgive, and his wish to be forgiven, migiit have melted many a 
heart harder, perhaps, than Mrs. Morton's. But there reigned 
what axe worse than hardness,— prejudice and wounded vanity- 
maternal vanity. His contrast to her own rough, coarse children, 
grated on her, and set the teeth of her mind on edge. 

" There, duld, don't tread on my gown ; you are so awkward : 
say your prayers, and don't throw off the counterpane ! I don't 
like slovenly boys." 

Sidney put his finger in his mouth, drooped, and vanished. - 

" Now, Mrs. M.," said Mr. Morton, abruptly, and knocking out 
the ashes of his pipe ; '*now Mrs. M., one word for all : I have 
■told you that I promised poor Catherine to be a father to that 
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ohSAf and it goes to my heart to see him so snubbed. Why you 
dislike him I can't guess for the life of me. I never saw a sweeter- 
tempered ehild." 

" Qo on, sir, — go on : make your personal reflections on your own 
lawftil wife. Thev don't hurt me — oh no, not at all ! Sweet-tem- 
pered, indeed; I suppose your own children are not sweet- 
tempered?" 

"That's neither here nor there," said Mr. Morton: "my own 
ohil^en are such as Qodmade them, and I am very well satimed." 

" Indeed you may be |)roud of such a family ; and to think of 
the pains I nave taken with them, and how I have saved you in 
nurses, and the bad times I have had ; and now, to find their noses 
put out of joint by that little mischief- making interloper — it is too 
Dad of you, Mr. Morton; you will break my heart,— <Aa« you 
will!" 

Mrs. Morton put her handkerchief to her eyes and sobbed. 

The husband was moved : he got up and attempted to take her 
hand. " Indeed, Margaret, I did not' mean to vex you." 

"And I who have oeen such a fa— fai— faithM wi— wi— wife, 
and brourfit you such |i deal of mon—mon— money, and always 
stud— stud— studied your interests ; many's the time when you 
have been fast asleep, that I have sat up half the night men— men 
— amending the house linen ; and you have not been the same man, 
Koger, since that boy came ! " 

**^Well, well! "said the good man, quite overcome, and fairly 
taking her round the waist and kissing her ; " no words between 
us ; it makes life (|uite unpleasant. If it pains you to have Sidney 
here, I will put*him to some school in the town, where they'll be 
kind to him. Only, if you would, Margaret, for my sake — old 
rirl ! come, now ! there's a darling !— just be more tender with 
him. You see he frets so after his mother. Think how little Tom 
would fret if he was away from you ! Poor little Tom ! " 

*^ La ! Mr. Morton, you are such a man ! — ^there's no resisting 
your ways ! You know how to come over me, — don't you ? " 

And Mrs. Morton smiled benignly, as she escaped from his con- 
jugal arms and smoothed her cap. 

Peace thus restored, Mr. Morton refilled his pipe, and the good 
lady, after a pause, resumed Jai a very mild, conciliatory tone,— 

*U'll tell you what it is, Koger, that vexes me with that there 
child. He is so deceitfdl, and fie does tell such fibs ! " 
' " Fibs ! that is a very bad fault," said Mr. Morton, gravely. 
** That must be corrected." 

" It was but the other day that I saw him break a ]pane of glass 
in the shop ; and when I taxed him with it, he denied it ;— and 
with such a face I I can't abide story-.tellina:." - 

" Let me know the next stoiy he tells : I'll cure him," said Mr. 
Morton,' sternly. " You know how I broke Tom of it. Spare the 
rod, and spoil the [child. And when I promised to be kind to the 
boy, of course I did not mean that I was not to take care of his 
morals^ and see that he grew up an honest man. Tell truth and 
shame' the devil— that's my motto." 
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"Spoke like yourself, Boger!" said Mrs. Morton, witih great 
animation. " But you see he has not had the advantage of snch a 
father as you. I wonder yonr sister don't write to you. Some 
people make a great fass ahout their feelings ; but out of sight, 
out of mind." 

" I hope she is not ill. Poor Catherine ! she looked in a very bad 
way when she was here," said Mr. Morton; and he turned 
uneasily to the fireplace and sig:hed. 

Here the servant entered with lihe supper-tray, and the con- 
versation fell upon other topics. 

Mrs. Boger Morton's charge against Sidney was, alas! too true. 
He had acquired, under that roof, a temble habit of telling 
stories. He had never incurred that vice with his mother, because 
then and there he had nothing to fear ; now, he had everything to 
fear;— the ^rrim aunt— even the quiet, kind, cold, austere uncle — 
the apprentices— the strange servants— and, oh ! more than all, those 
hard-eyed, loud-laughing tormentors, the boys of his own age ! 
Naturally timid, severity made him actually a coward; and when 
the nerves tremble, a lie sounds as surely as, when I vibrate that 
wire, the bell at the end of it will ring. Beware of the man who 
has been roughly treated as a child. 

The day after the conference just narrated, Mr. Morton, who 
was subject to erysipelas, had taken a little cooling medicine. 
He breakfasted, therefore, later than usual — after the rest of 
the fEunily ; and at this metl—pour lui soulager—\iQ ordered the 
luxury 01 a mu£Bm. Now it so chanced, that he had only finished 
half the muffin, and drunk one cup of tea, when he was called 
into the shop by a customer of great importance, — a prosy old lady, 
who always gave her orders with remarkable precision, and who 
valued herself on a character for affi&bility, which she maintained 
by never buying a penny riband without asking the shopman how 
all his family were, and talking news about every other family in 
the place. At the time Mr. Morton left the panour, Sidney and 
Master Tom were therein, seated on two stools, and casting up 
division sums on their respective slates— a point of education to 
which Mr. Morton attended with great care. As soon as his father's 
back was turned. Master Tom's eyes wandered from the slate to the 
muffin, as it leered at him from the slop-basin. Never did Pythian 
sibyl, seated above the bubbling spring, utter more oracular 
eloquence to h'iBr priest, than did that muffin — at least the parts of 
it yet extani/— utter to the fascinated senses of Master Tom. First 
he sighed; then he moved round on his stool; then he got up; 
then ne peered at the muffin from a respectful distance ; then he 
^adually approached, and walked round, and round, and round 
it— his eyes getting bigger and bigger ; then he peei)ed through 
the glass-door into the diop, and saw his father ousily en^^aged 
with the old lady ; then he began to calculate and philosophise, — 
perhaps his father had done breakfast; perhaps he would not 
come back at all ; if he came back, he would not miss one comer 
of the muffin ; and if he did miss it, why should Tom be supposed 
to have taken it ? As he thus communed with himself, he drew 
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Biearer into the fatal vortex, and at last, with a desperate plimge, 
he seized the triangular temptation :— 

" And ere a man bad power to say < Behold ! * 
The Jaws of Thomas had devonred it up.*' 

Sidney, disturbed from his studies by the agitation of his com- 
panion, witnessed this proceeding with great and conscientious 
alarm. ** Tom ! " said he, " what will your ijapa say ? " 

"Look at that!" said Tom, putting his list under Sidney's 
leluotant nose. ** If father misses it, you'll say the cat took it. 
If you don't— my eye ! what a wapping I'll give you ! " 

Here Mr. Morton's voice was heard, wishing the lady " GK>od 
morning !" and Master Tom, thinking it better to leave the credit 
of the invention solely to Sidney, whispered—" Say I'm gone^up- 
stairs for my pocket-hanker," and hastily absconded. 

Mr. Morton, idready in a very bad humour, partly at the efieots 
of the cooling medicine, partly at the suspension of his breakfast, 
stalked into me ^lour. His tea— the second cup already poured 
out— was cold. He turned towards the muffin, and missed the 
lost piece at a glance. 

" Who has been at my muffin ?" said he, in a voice that seemed 
to Sidney like the voice he had always supposed an ogre to possess. 
" Have yon, Master Sidney?" 

" N— n— no, sir ; indeea, sir ! " 

"Then Tom has. Where is he?" 

" Gbne np-stairs for his handkerchief, sir." 

"Did he take my muffin? Speak the truth !" ^ 

•No, sir ; it was the— it was the — the cat, sir ! " 

"0 you wicked, wicked boy!" cried Mrs. Morton, who had 
followed her husband into the shop ; " the cat kittened last night, 
and is locked up in the coal-cellar ! " 

" Come here. Master Sidney ! No !— first go down, Margaret, 
and see if the cat M in the cellar : it might have got out, Mrs. M.," 
said Mr. Morton, just, even in his wrath. 

Mrs. Morton went, and there was a dead silence, except indeed 
in Sidney's heart, which beat louder than a clock ticks. Mr. 
Morton, meanwhile, went to a little cupboard ; while still there. 
Mrs. Morton returned : the cat teas in the cellar— the key turned 
on heI^— in no mood to eat muffins, poor thing !— she would not 
even lap her milk ?— like her mistress, she had had a very bad 
time! 

" Now come here, sir ! " said Mr. Morton, withdrawing hii^pielf 
from the cupboard, with a small horsewhip in his hand, "I 'will 
teach you how to speak the truth in future ! Confess that*yoii 
have told a lie ! " * 

" Yes, sir, it was a lie ! Pray- pray forgive me ; but Tom made 
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" What ! when poor Tom is up-stairs ? worse and worse ! " said 
Mrs. Morton, liftmg up her hands and eyes. " What a viper ! " 

"For shame, boy,— for shame! Take that— and that— and 
that " 
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■WritHng— shrinking:, still more terrified than hurt, the poor 
cliild cowered beneath the lash. 

" Mamma; '.—mamma ! " he cried at last, "Oh why— why did 
you leave me?" 

At these words Mr. Morton stayed his hand, the whip fell to the 
ground. 

" Yet it is all for the boy's good, he muttered. " There, ehild. I 
hope this is the last time. There, you are not much hurt. Zounds, 
don't cry so ! " 

** He will alarm the whole street," said Mrs. Morton ; " I never 
see such a child ! Here, take this parcel to Mrs. Bimie's— you 
know the house — only next street, and dry your eyes before you 
get there. Don't go through the shop ; this way out." 

She pushed the child, still sobbing with a vehemence that she 
could not comprehend, through the private passage into the street, 
and returned to her husband. 

** You are convinced now, Mr. M. ?" 

" Pshaw ! ma'am ; don't talk. But, to be sure, that's how I 
cured Tom of fibbing.— The tea's as cola as a stone ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 

Le bien nous le faisons : le mal c'est la Fortmie. 

On a tovgours raison, le Ilestin toi:0our8 tort.*— La Fontainb. 

TJpoiT the early morning of the day commemorated by the 
historical events of our last chapter, two men were deposited, by a 
branch coach, at the inn of a hamlet about ten miles distant from 
the town in which Mr. Eoger Morton resided. Though the hamlet 
was small, the inn was large, for it was placed close by a huge 
finger-post that pointed to three great roads ; one led to the town 
bejore mentionea ; another, to the heart of a manufacturing dis- 
trict ; and a third to a populous seaport. The weather was fine, 
and the two travellers ordered breakfast to be taken into an arbour 
in the a^den, as weU as the basins and towels necessary for ablur 
tion. The elder of the travellers appeared to be unequivocally 
foreign ; you would have guessed him at once for a Overman. He 
wore, what was then very uncommon in this country, a loose, 
brown linen blouse, buttoned to the chin, with a leathern belt, 
into which were stuck a German meerschaum and a tobacco-pouch. 
He had verv long fiaxen hair, false or real, that streamed half-way 
down his back, large light moustaches, and a rough, sunburnt 
complexion, wblch made the fairness of the hair more remarkable. 
He wore an enormous pair of green spectacles, and comnlained 
much, in broken English, of the weakness of his eyes. All about 
him, even to the smallest minutiee, indicated the Gierman ; not 

* The Good, we eflfect ourselves} the Evil is the handiwork of Fortune, 
Mortals are always in the right, I>estin^ always in the wrong. 
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o&It the laree musoiilar frame, the hroad feet, and yast though 
well-shaped nands, hut the hTooch— evidently purchased of a Jew 
in some great fair— stuck ostentatiously and superfluously into his 
stock ; the quaint, droll-lookingr carpet-hag, which he refused to 
trust to the hoots ; and the great, massive, dingy ring which he 
wore on his forefinger. The other was a slender, remarkably 
upright and sinewy youth, in a blue frock, over which was thrown 
a large cloak, a travelling cap, with a shade that concealed all of 
the upper part of his face, except a dark quick eye, of uncommon 
£re, and a shawl handkerchief, which was equallv useful in con- 
cealing the lower part of the countenance. On aescending from 
the coach, the German, with some difficulty, made- the ostler under- 
stand that he wanted a post-chaise in a quarter of an hour ; and 
then, without entering the house, he and his friend strolled to the 
arbour. While the maid-servant was covering the table with 
bread, butter, tea, eg^s, and a huge round of oeef, the German 
was busy in washing nis hands, and talking in his national tongue 
to the young man, who returned no answer. But as soon as the 
servant had completed her operations, the foreigner turned round, 
and observing her eyes flxed on his brooch wit^ much female 
admiration, he made one stride to her. 

"Der Teufel, my goot Madchen— but you are von var— pretty- 
vat you caU it ; " and he gave her, as he spoke, so hearty a smack 
that tiie girl was more flustered than flattered by the courtesy. 

"Keep yourself to vourself, sir!" said she, very tartly,— for 
chambennaids never like to be kissed by a middle-aged gentleman 
when a joun^r one is by : whereupon the German renlied by a 
pinch, — it is immaterial to state the exact spot to vmich tnat 
delicate caress was directed. But this last onence was so inex- 
piable, that the '* madchen " bounced off with a face of scarlet, 
and a ** Sir, you are no gentleman— that's what you am *t ! " The 
German thrust his head out of the arbour, and followed her with 
a loud laugh ; then, drawing himself in again, he said, in quite 
another accent, and in excellent English, " There, Master PhiUp, 
we have got rid of the girl for the rest of the morning, and that s 
exai^ what I wanted to do— women's wits are confoundedly 
sharn. Well, did I not tell you right, we have baffled all the 
blooohounds 1 " 

" And here, then, Gawtrey, we are to part," said Philip, mourn- 
fully. 

"I wish you would think better of it, my boj," returned 
Mr. Gawtrey^ breaking an egg ; " how can you shift tor yourself— 
no kith nor Kin, not even that important machine for giving advice 
called a Mend— no, not a friend, when I am gone ? I foresee how 
it must end. (D— it^ salt butter, by Jove ! ") 

"If I were alone in the world, as I have told you again and 
again, perhaps I might pin my &te to yours. But my brother ! " 

" There it is, always wrong when we act from our fselings. My 
whole lijfo, which some day or other I will tell you, proves that. 
Your brother^bah ! is he not very well off with his own uncle 
and aunt ?— plenty to eat and drink, I dare say. Come, man, y 
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must be as hungry as a hawk — ^a slice of the beef ? Let v^eVL aloUe, 
and shift for yourself. What g^ood can you do your brother ?" 

*' I don't know, but I must see him ; I have sworn it." 
' "Well, go and see him, and then strike across the country to me. 
I will wait a. day for you,— there now ! " 

** But tell me, first," said Philip, very earnestly, and fixing his 
dark eyes on his companion, — '*TeIL me — yes, I must speak 
firankly— tell me, you who would link my fortune with your own, 
tell me what and who are you ? " 

Gawtrey looked up. 

** What do you suppose ? " said he, drily. 

"I fear to suppose anything, lest I wrong you ; but the strange 
place to which you took me the evening on which you saved me 
frompursuit, the persons I met there " 

•* Well-dressed, and very civil to you ?" 

" True ! but with a certain wild looseness in their talk that— 
But /have no right to judge others hj mere appearance. Nor is 
it this that has made me anxious, and, if you will, suspicious." 

"What then?" 

•' Tour dress— your disguise." 

" Disguised yourself J— ha. !— ^ha !— Behold the world's charity ! 
Tou fly from some danger, some pursuit, disguised— you, who hold 
yourself guiltless — I do the same, and you hold me criminal — a 
robber, perhaps— a murderer it may be ! I will tell you what I 
am : I am a son of Fortune, an adventurer ; I live by my wits — 
so do poets and lawyers, and all the charlatans of the world ; I am 
a charktan— a chameleon. * Each man in his time plays many 
parts ;' I play any part in which Money, the Arch-Manager, pro- 
mises me a livelihood. Are you satisfied ? " 

*• Perhaps," answered the boy, sadly, "when I knowmore of the 
world, I shall understand you better. Strang— strange, that you, 
out of all men, should have been kind to me in distress ! " 

'^1!^ot at all strangt;. Ask the beggar whom he gets the most pence 
from— ^the fine lady in her carriage — ^the beau smelling of £au de 
Cologne } Pish ! me people nearest to being beggars themselves 
keep the beggar alive. You were friendless, and me man who has 
all earth for a foe befriends you. It is the way of the world, sir, 
—the way of the world. Come, eat while you can, this time next 
year you may have no beef to your bread. ' 

Thus masticating and moralising at the same time. Mr. Guwtrey 
at last finished a breakfast that would have astonished the whole 
Corporation of London ; and then taking out a lai^ old watch, 
with an enamelled back— doubtless, more Gherman than its master 
— ^he said, as he lifted u^ his carpet-bag, " I must be off—tempus 
fttffit, and I must arrive just in time to nick the vessels. Shall get 
to Ostend or B^tterdam, safe and snug ; thence to Paris. How my 
pretty Fan will have grown ! Ah, you don't know Fan— make 
you a nice little wife one of those dvys ! Cheer up, man, we shall 
meet affain. Be sure of it ; and hark ye, that strange place, a« 
you call it, where I took you,— you can find it again ? * 

"NotL" .... 
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" Here, then, is the address. Whenever you want me, go there, 
ask to see Mr. Gregg^— old fellow with one eye, you recollect— 
shake him by the hand just so—you oatoh the trick — practise it 
again. No, the forefinger thus, that's right. Say 'blater,' no 
rnore-^' blater ;' — stay, I will write it down for you ; and then ask 
for William Gawtrey's direction. He will give it ypu at once, 
without questions— these signs are understood ; and if tou want 
money for your passage, he will give you that also, with aavice into 
the bargain. Always a warm wScome with me. And so take care 
of yourself, and good bye. I see my chaise is at the door." 

As he spoke, Gawtrey shook the young man's hand with cordial 
Yigour, and strode off to his chaise, muttering.—" Money well laid 
out— fee money ; I shall have him, and, Craid, I like nim,— poor 
devil!" 



CHAPTER V. 

He Is a cmminff coachman thai can tarn well in a narrow room. 

OidFlajf: from Lamb's Speeimetu. 

Here are two pilgrlma. 

And neither knows one footstep of the way. 

The chaise had scarce driven from the inn-door, when a coach 
stopped to change horses on its last sta^ to the town to which 
Phmp was bound. The name of the destmation, in gilt letters on 
the coach-door, cauffht his eye, as he walked from the arbour 
towards the road, ana in a few moments he ^as seated as the fourth 
passenger in the *' Nelson Slow and Sure." From under the shade 
of his cap; he darted that quick, quiet glance, which a man who 
hunts, or is huntedv—in other words, who observes, or shuns, — soon 
acquires.. At his left hiuid sat a young woman in a cloak lined 
with yellow ; she had taken off her bonnet and pinned it to the 
roof of the coach, and looked fresh and pretty in a silk handker- 
chief^ which she had tied round her head, probably to serve as a 
nightcap durine the drowsy length of the journey. Opposite to 
her was a middle-aged man of pole complexion, and a ^ve, i)en- 
give, studious expression of face ; and vw-a-vii to Philip sat au 
over-dressed, showy, very good-looking man of about two or three 
and forty. This ^ntleman wore auburn whiskers, which met at 
the chin ; a foraging cap, with a gold tassel ; a- velvet waistcoat, 
across which, in various folds, hung a golden chain, at the end of 
which dangled an eye-glass, that from time to time he screwed, as 
it were, into his right e^e ; he wore, also, a blue silk stock, with a 
frill much crumpled ; dirtv kid gloves, and over his lap lay a cloak 
lined with red silk. As Philip glanced towards this i)ersonage, the 
latter fixed his glass also at him, with a scrutinising stare, which 
drew fire from Philip's dark eves. The man dropped his glass, and 
Bald in a half provincial, hmhaw'haw tone, like tiie stage-exqui- 
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site of a minor theatre, '* Pawdon me, and split legs ! " therewith 
stretching himself between Philip's limbs, in the approved fashion 
of inside passengers. A younff man in a white great-ooat now 
came to the door with a glass of warm sherry and water. 

" You must take this— you mtut, now ; it will keep the cold 
out," (the day was broiling) said he to the young woman. 

" Gracious me ! " was the answer, " but I never drink wine of a 
morning, jFames ; it will get into my head." 

" To oblige me / " said the young man sentimentally ; where- 
upon the young lady took the glass, and looking very kindly at 
her Ganymede, said, " Your health ! '* and sipped, and maae a 
wry face — then she looked at the passengers, tittered, and said, '* I 
can't bear wine ! " and so, very slowly and daintily, sipped up the 
rest. A silent and expressive squeeze of the hand, on returning the 
glass, rewarded the young man, and proved the salutary effect of 
his prescription. 

"AH right !" cried the coachman : the ostler twitched the cloths 
from the leaders, and away went the ** Nelson Slow and Sure," 
with as much pretension as if it had meant to do the ten miles in 
an hour. The pale gentleman took from his waistcoat-pocket a 
little box containing gum-arabic, and having inserted a couple of 
morsels between his lips, he next drew forth a littie thin volume, 
which from the manner the lines were printed was evidently de- 
voted to poetry. 

The smart gentieman, who since the episode of the sherry and 
water had kept his glass fixed upon the young lady, now said, 
with a genteel smirk, — **That young gentleman seems very autten- 
tive, miss!" 

" He is a very good young man, sir, and takes great care of me." 

" Not your brother, miss,— «h ?" 

"La, sir!— why not?" 

" No faumily likeness— noice-looking fellow enough ! But your 
oiyes and mouth— ah, miss ! " 

Miss turned away her head, and uttered with pert vivacity, — 

" I never likes compliments, sir I But the young man is not my 
brother." 

"A sweetheart;— eh ? Oh fie, miss! Haw! haw!" and the 
auburn-whiskered Adonis poked Philip in the knee with one 
hand, and the pale gentleman in the ribs with the other. The 
latter looked up, and reproachfully ; the former drew in his legs, 
and uttered an angry ejaculation. 

" WeU, sir, there is no harm in a sweetheart, is there ? " 

" None in the least, ma'am ; I advoise you to double the dose. 
We often hear of two strings to a how, Daun't you think it would 
be noicer to have two beaux to your string ?" 

As he thus wittily expressed himseLf, tiie gentleman took off his 
cap, and thrust his finders through a very curling and comely head 
of hair ; the young laay looked at him witii evident coquetry, and 
said, " How you do run on, you gentlemen ! " 

" I may well run on, miss, as long as I run aufter you," was the 
gallant reply. 
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Here the pale genUeman, evidently annoyed by bein^ talked 
across, shut his book up and looked round. His eye rested on 
Philip, who, whether from the heat of the day or from the forget- 
fdlness of thought, had pushed his cap from his brows ; and the 
gentleman, after staring at him for a few moments with sreat 
earnestness, sighed so heavily that it attracted the notice of ail the 
passengers. 

" Are you unwell, sir ? " asked the young lady, compassionately. 

" A little pain in my side, nothing more ! " 

** Chaunge plauces with me, sir, cried the Lothario, officiously. 
" Now do ! " The pale gentleman, after a short hesitation, and a 
bashful excuse, accepted the pronosal. In a few moments the 
youn^ lady and the beau were m deep and whispered conversation, 
their neads turned towards the window. The pale gentleman con- 
tinued to gaze at FhiUp, till the latter, perceiving the notice he 
excited, coloured and replaced his cap over his face. 

" Are you going to N ?" asked the gentleman, in a gentle, 

timid voice. 

"Yes!" 

** Is it the first time you have ever been there ? " 

'* Sir ! " returned Philip, in a voice that spoke surprise and dis- 
taste at his neighbour's curiosity. 

" Forgive me," said the gentleman, shrinking back ; ** but you 
remind me of— of— a family I once knew in the town. Do you 
know — the — ^the Mortons ? ** 

One in Philip's situation, with, as he supposed, the officers of 
justice in his track (for Gawtrey, for reasons of his own, rather 
encouraged than allayed his fears), might weU be suspicious. He 
replied therefore shortly, ** I am quite a stranger to the town," 
and ensconced himself m the comer, as if to take a nap. Alas ! that 
answer was one of the many obstacles he was doomed^ to build up 
between himself ^d a fairer fate. 

The gentleman sighed again, and never spoke more to the end of 
the journey. When the coach halted at the inn,— the same inn 
which had before given its shelter to poor Catiierine,— the young 
man in the white coat opened the door, and offered his arm to the 
young lady. 

" Ifo you make any stay here, sir ?" said she to the beau, as she 
unpinned her bonnet from the roof. 

" Perhaps so : I am waiting for my phe-aton, which my faellow 
is to bringdown,— tanking a little tour." 

" We snail be very happy to see you, sir," said the young lady, 
on whom the phe-oton completed the effect produced by the gen- 
tleman's previous gallantries ; and with that she dropped into his 
hand a very neat card, on which was printed, ** Wavers and Snow, 
Staymakers, High Street." 

The beau put the card ^oefolly into his pocket— leaped from 
the coach— nudged aside his rival of the white coat, and offered 
his arm to the lady, who leaned on it affectionately as she de- 
scended. 

*' This gentleman has been so porlite to mc, James," said she. 
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James tonohed his hat ; the beau clapped him on the shoulder* — 
" Ah ! you are not a hauppy man, — are you ? Oh no, not at aU a 
hauppj man ! — Good day to you ! GuarcU that hat-box is mine I " 

While Philip was paying the coachman, the beau passed, and 
whispered him — 

" IteooUeot old GregRr— anything on the lay here — don't spoil 
my sport if we meet ! " and bustied off into the inn, whistung 
"God save the king!" 

Philip started, then tried to bring to mind the faces which he 
had seen at the " strange place," and thought he recalled the fea- 
tures of his fellow-trayeller. However, he did not seek to renew 
the acquaintance, but inquired the way to Mr. Morton's house» 
and thither he now proceeded. 

He was directed, as a short out, down one of those narrow pas- 
sages at the entrance of which posts are placed, as an indication 
that they are appropriated solely to foot-passengers. A dead white 
wall, which screened the garden of the physician of the place* ran 
on one side ; a high fence to a nursery-ground was on the other ; 
the passage was lonely, for it was now the hour when few persons 
walk either for business or pleasure in a provincial town, and no 
sound was heard save the ML of his own steip on the broad flag- 
stones. At the end of the passage in the main street to which it 
led, he saw already the large, smart, showy shop, with the hot sun 
shining fall on the gilt letters that conveyed to the eyes of the 
customer the respectable name of ** Morton,"— when suddenly, the 
silence was brol^n by choked and painfiil sobs. He turned, and 
beneath a compo portico, juttinR from the wall, which adorned the 
physician's door, ne saw a child seated on the stone steps weeping 
bitterly— a thrill shot through Philip's heart ! Pid he recognise, 
disguised as it was by pain and sorrow, mat voice ? He paused, 
ana laid his hand on the child's shoulder : " Oh, don'1>— don't— pray 
don't— I am going, I am indeed ! " cried the child, quailing, and 
still keeping his hands clasped before his face. 

" Sidney I " said Philip. The boy started to his feet, uttered a 
cry of rapturous joy, and fell upon his brother's breast. 

*' Philip ! dear, dear Phibp ! you are come to take me away 
back to my own — own mamma ; I will be so good ; I will never 
tease her again,— never, never ! I have been so wretched ! " 

" Sit down, and tell me what they have done to you," said 
Philip, checking the rising heart that heaved at his mother's 
name. 

So, there they sat, on' the cold stone under the stranger's porch, 
these two orphans : Philip's arm round his brother's waist, ladney 
leaning on his shoulder, and imparting to him— i)erhaps wi<^ par- 
donable exaggeration— all the suffermgs he had gone through; 
and, when he came to that morning's chastisement, and showed 
the wale across the little hands which he had vainly held upin 
supplication, Philip's passion shook him from limb to limb. His 
impulse was to march straight into Mr. Mqrto&'s shop and gripe 
him by the throat ; and the indignation he betrayed encouraged 
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Sidney to ooloiir yet more highly the tale of his wrongs and 
pain. 

When he had done, and clinging tightly to his hrother's hroad 
chest, said, — 

" But never mind, Philip ; now we will go home to mamma." 

Philip replied, — 

" Listen to me, my dear brother. We cannot go back to onr 
mother. I will teU you why, later. "We are alone in the world — 
we two ! If you will come with me — Gk)d help you ! — ^for you will 
have many hardships : we shall haye to work and drudge, and you 
maybe cold and hungry, and tired, very often, Sidney,— -very, very 
often ! But you know that, long ago, when I was so passionate, I 
never was wilfully unkind to you ; and I declare now, that I woidd 
"bite out my tongue rather than it should say a harsh word to you. 
That is all I can promise. Think well. Will you never miss all 
the comforts you nave now ? " 

" Comforts ! " repeated Sidney, ruefully, and looking at the wale 
over his hands. " Oh ! let— let— let me go with you : 1 shall die if 
I stay here. I shall, indeed— indeed ! " 

*• flush !" said Philip ; for at that moment a step was heard, 
and the pale gentleman walked slowly down the passage, and 
started, and turned his head wistfully as he looked at the boys. 

When he was gone, Philip rose. 

" It is settled, then," said he, firmly. " Come with me at once. 
You shall return to their roof no more. Come, quick : we shall 
have many miles to go to-night." 



CHAPTER VI. 

He comes — 

Yet careless what he bring:8 ; his one concern 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn : 

And having droppM the expected bag, pass on — >— 

To him indifferent whether grief or Joy. 

Cowfjer: Description of the Pottman, 

Thb pale gentleman entered Mr. Morton's shop ; and looking 
round him, spied the worthy trader showing shawls to a young 
lady just married. He seated himself on a stool, and said to the 
bowing foreman — 

" I will wait till Mr. Morton is disengaged." 

The young lady having closely examined seven shawls, and 
dedared they were beauSul, said, "she would think of it," and 
walked away. Mr. Morton now approached the stranger. 

"Mr. Morton," said the pale gentleman; "you are very little 
altered. You do not recollect me ? " 

^ " Bless me, Mr. Spencer ! is it really you ? Well, what a time 
since we met ! I am very glad to see you. And what brings you 

toN } Business?" 

H 2 
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" Yes, business. Let us go within." 

Mr. Morton led the way to the parlour, where Master Tom, 
reperched on the stool, was rapidly digesting the plundered muffin. 
Mr. Morton diamdssed him to play, and the pale gentleman took a 
chair. 

" Mr. Morton," said he, glancing over his dress, " you see I am in I 
mourning. It is for your sister. I never got lie oetter of that I 
early attachment— never." i 

" My sister ! Good Heavens ! " said Mr. Morton, turning very 
pale ; "is" she dead?— Poor Catherine !— and I not know of it! 
When did she die?" 

" Not many da^s since ; and — and — " said Mr. Spencer, greatly 
affected, " I fear in want. I had been abroad for some months : 
on my return last week, looking over the newspapers (for I alwajrs 
order them to be filed), I read the short account of her lawsuit 
against Mr. Beaufort, some time back. I resolved to find her out. 
I did BO through the solicitor she employed : it was too late ; I 
arrived at her lodgings two days after her— her burial. I then 
determined to visit poor Catherine's brother, and learn if anything 
could be done for the children she had left behind." 

" She left but two. Philipj the elder, is very comfortably placed 

at K ; the younger has ms home with me ; and Mrs. Morton is 

a moth— that is to say, she takes great pains with him. Ehem ! 
And my poor — ^poor sister ! " 

" Is he like his mother ? " 

" Very much, when she was young— poor dear Catherine ! " 

"IVliatageishe?" 

" About ten, perhaps ; I don't know exactly ; much younger 
than the other. And so she 's dead ! " 

" Mr. Morton, I am an old bachelor" (here a sickly smile crossed 
Mr. Spencer's face) ; ** a small portion of my fortune is settled, it 
is true, on my relations ; but the rest is mme, and I live within 
my income. The elder of these boys is probably old enough to 
begin to take care of himself. But, the younger— perhaps you 
have a family of your own, and can spare htm f 

Mr. Morton hesitated, and twitehed up his trowsers. 

** Why," said he, " this is very kind in you. I don't know — 
we'll see. The boy is out now ; come and dine with us at two — 
pot-luck. Well, so she is no more !— Heigho !— Meanwhile, I'll 
talk it over with Mrs. M." 

" I will be with you," said Mr. Spencer, rising. 

" Ah ! " sighed Mr. Morton, " if Catherine had but married you, 
she would have been a happy woman." 

*' I would have tried to make her so," said Mr. Spencer, as he 
turned away his lace, and took his departure. 

Two o'clock came ; but no Sidney. They had sent to the place 
whither he had been despatohed; he had never arrived there. 
Mr. Morton grew alarmed ; and, when Mr. Spencer came to diimer. 
his host was gone in search of tke truant. He did not return till 
three Doomed that day to be belated both at breakfagt and 
dinner, this decided him to part with Sidney whenever he shoiild 
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be found. Mrs. Morton was persuaded that the child only solked, 
and would oome back fast enough when he was hungry. Mr. 
Spencer tried to believe her, and ate his mutton, which was burajb 
to a cinder ; but, when five, six, seven o'clock came, and the boy 
was still missing, — even Mrs. Morton agreed that it was high time 
to institute a regular search. The whole family set off oifferent 
ways. It was ten o'clock before they were re-united ; and then, 
all the news picked up was, that a boy, answering Sidney's descrip- 
tion, had been seen with a young man in three several parts of the 
town ; the last time at the outskirts, on the highroad towards the 
manufacturing districts. These tidings so far relieved Mr. Morton's 
mind that he dismissed the chilling fear that had crept there, — 
that Sidney might have drowned himself. Boys will drown them- 
selves sometimes ! The description of the young man coincided so 
remarkably with the fellow-passenger of Mr. Spencer, that he did 
not doubt it was the same ; the more so, when he recollected having 
seen him with a fair-haired child imder the portico ; and, vet more, 
when he recalled the likeness to Catherine that had struck him ih 
the coach, and caused the inquiry that had aroused Philip's sus- 
picion. The mystery was thus made clear — Sidney had fled with 
nis brother. Iu>thing more, however, could be done tibat niffht. 
The next morning, active measures should be devised ; and when 
the morning came, the mail brought to Mr. Morton the two following 
letters. The first was from Arthur Beaufort. 

" Sol — I have been prevented by severe illness from writing to 
Tou before. I can now scarcely hold a pen ; but the instant my 
Lealth is recovered I shall be with you at K . 

"On her deathbed, the mother of the boy under your charge, 
Sidney Morton, committed him solemnlv to me. I make his 
fortunes my oare, and shall hasten to claim him at your kindly 
bands. But the elder son, — ^this poor Philip, who has suffered 
so unjustly,— for our lawyer has seen Mr. Plaskwith and heard the 
whole story ; what has become of him f All our inquiries have 
fSailed to track him. Alas. I was too ill to institute them myself 
while it was yet time. Perhaps he may have sought shelter with 
you, his uncle : if so, assure him that ne is in no danger from the 
pursuit of the law, — ^that his innocence is fully recognised ; and 
that my father and myself implore him to accept our affection. I 
can wnte no more now ; but in a few days I shall hope to see you. 

" I am, sir, &d., 

"Abthtjb Beaxjfoet. 

*' Berkeley Square." 

The second letter was from Mr. Plaskwith, and ran thus :— 

"Deab Mokton,— Something very awkward has happened, — 
not my fault, and very unpleasant for me. Tour relation, Philip, 
as I wrote you word, was a pains-taking lad, though odd and bad 
manneredr— for want, perhaps, poor boy ! of being taught better ; 
and Mrs. P. is, you know, a very genteel woman— women go too 
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mueli by manners— so she never took much to him. However, to 
the point, as the French emperor used to say : one evening he asked 
me for money for his mother, who, he said, was ill, in a very inso- 
lent way : I may sav threatening. It was in my own shop, and 
before rlimmins and Mrs. P. ; I was forced to answer with dignified 
rebuke, and left the shop. When I returned, he was gone, and 
some BhillinM— fourteen I think, and three sovereigns— evidently 
from the till, scattered on the* floor. Mrs. F. and Mr. Plimmins 
were very much frightened ; thought it was clear I was robbed, and 
that we were to be murdered. Plimmins slept below that night, 
and we borrowed butcher Johnson's dog. Nothing happened. I 
did not think I was robbed ; because the money, when we came to 
calculate, was aU right. I know human nature : he had thought 
to take it, but repented— quite clear. However, I was naturally 
very angry, thought he'd come back again — ^meant to reprove him 
properly— waited several days— heard nothing of him — ^grew un- 
easy—would not attend longer to Mrs. P. ; for as Napoleon Buona- 
parte observed, * women are well in t?teir way, not in ours,' Made 
rlimmins go with me to town — ^hired a Bow Street runner to track 
him out— cost me 1/. U. and two glasses of brandy and water. 
Poor Mrs. Morton was just buried — quite shocked ! Suddenly saw 
the boy in the streets. Plimmins rushed forward in the kmdest 
way— was knocked down— hurt his arm— paid 2s, 6<?. for lotion. 
Philip ran off. We ran after him— could not find him. Forced to 
return home. Next day, a lawyer from a Mr. Beaufort— Mr. George 
BlackweU, a gentleman-like man— called. Mr. Beaufort wiU do 
anything for him in reason. Is there anything more I can do ? I 
really am v^ry uneasy about the lad, ana Mrs. P. and I have a tiff 
about it : but that's nothing— thought I had best write to you for 
instructions. 

" Yours truly, 

"C. PuiSKwiTa:. 

" P.S.— Just open my letter to say. Bow Street officer just been 
here— has found out that the boy has been seen with a very suspi- 
cious character : they think he has left London. Bow Street officer 
wants to go after him — very expensive : so now you can decide." 

Mr Spencer scarcely listened to Mr. Plaskwith's letter, but of 
Arthur s he felt jealous. He would fain have been the only pro- 
tector to Catherine's children ; but he was the last man fitted to 
head the search, now so necessary to prosecute with equal tact and 
energy. 

A soft-hearted, soft-headed man, a confirmed valetudinarian, a 
day-dreamer, who had wasted away his life in dawdling and 
maundering over Simple Poetry, and sighing over his unhappy 
attachment ; no child, no babe, was more thoroughly helpless than 
Mr. Spencer. 

The task of investigation devolved, therefore, on Mr. Morton« and 
he went about it in a regular, plain, straightforward way. Hand- 
bills were circulated, constables employed, and a lawyer, acoom- 
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panied by Mr. Snenoer, despatched to the manuf aoturing districts : 
towards which the orphans oad been seen to direct their path. 



' CHAPTER VII. 

Give the gentle South 
Yet leave to court those sails. 

Beaumont and Flstcbsr; Beggar'^a Bush. 

Cut jour cloth, sir. 

According to your calling.— i&ttf. 

HEAimrHiLE the brothers were far away, and He who feeds the 
Yonng ravens made their paths pleasant to their feet. Philip had 
broken to Sidnejr the sad news of their mother's death, and Sidney 
had wept with bitter passion. But children, — what can they know 
of death ? Their tears oyer ffraves dry sooner than the dews. It 
is melancholy to compare the depth, the endurance, tiie far-sighted, 
anxious, prayerful love of a parent, with the inconsiderate, frail, 
and evanescent affection of the infant, whose eyes the hues of the 
butterfly yet dazzle with delight. It was the night of their flig^ht 
and in the open air, when Philip (his arms round Sidney's waist) 
told his brother-orphan that they :Brere motherless. And the air 
was balmy, the skies Med with the ef^il^ent presence of the 
August moon ; the corn-fields stretched round them wide and far. 
and not a leaf trembled on the beech-tree beneath which tiiey had 
sought shelter. It seemed as if Nature herself smiled pityingly 
on tilieir young sorrow, and said to them, '* Grieve not for the dead : 
I, who live for ever, I wiU be your mother ! " 

They crept, as the night deepened, into the warmer sleeping- 
place a£S[>rded by stacks of hay, mown that summer and still fra- 
grant. And the next morning the birds woke them betimes, to 
roel that Liberty, at least, was with them, and to wander with her 
atwiU. 

Who in his boyhood has not felt the delight of freedom and 
adventure ? to have the world of woods and sward before him— to 
escape restriction — ^to lean, for the first time, on his own resources 
— ^to rejoice in tiie wild but manly luxury of independence — to act 
the Crusoe— and to fancy a Friday in every footpnnt— an island of 
his own in every field ^ Yes, in spite of their desolation, their 
loss, of the melanch<Ay past, of the friendless future, the on>hans 
were happy— happy in their youth— -their freedom— their love — 
their wanderings in the delicious air of the glorious Auc^st. 
Sometimes they came upon knots of reapers lingering in the snade 
of the hedgerows over their noon-day meal ; and, grown sociable 
by travel, and bold by safety, they joined and partook of the rude 
fare with the zest of fatigue and youth. Sometimes, too, at ni^ht, 
they saw, gleam afar and red by the wood-side, the fires of gipsy 
tents. But these, with the superstition deiived from old nursery 
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tales, the y scrupulously shunned, eyeing them with a mysterious 
awe ! What heavenly twilights belonsr to that golden month ! 
^-the air so lucidly serene, as the purple of the clouds fades gra- 
dually away, and up soars, broad, round, intense, and luminous, 
the full moon which belongs to the joyous season! The £elds 
then are greener than in the heats of July and June, — ^they have 
got back the luxury of a second spring. And still, beside the 
paths of tiie travellers, lingered on the hedges the clustering 
noneysuckle-^the convolvulus glittered in the tangles of the brake 
— the hardy heatii-flower smiled on the green waste. 

And ever, at evening, they came, field after field, upon those 
circles which recal to children so many charmed legends, and are 
fresh and freouent in that month— the Fairy Bings ! They thought, 
poor boys ! tnat it was a good omen, and half fancied that the 
Fairies protected them, as in the old time they had often pro- 
tected the desolate and outcast. 

They avoided the main roads, and all towns, with suspicious 
care. JBut sometimes they paused, for food and rest, at theooscure 
hostels of some scattered hamlet : though, more often, they loved 
to snread the simple food they purchased by the way, imder some 
thick tree, or beside a stream through whose limpid waters they 
could watch the trout glide and play. And they often preferred 
the chance shelter of a haystack, or a shed, to the less romantic 
repose offered by the small inns they alone dared to enter. They 
went in this much by the face ana voice of the host or hostess. 
Once only Philip had entered a town, on the second day of their 
flight, and that solely foi; the purchase of ruder clothes, and a 
change of linen for Sidney, with some articles and implements of 
use necessary in their present course of shift and welcome hard- 
ship. A wise precaution ; for, thus clad, they escaped suspicion. 

80 journeying, they consumed several days ; ana, having taken 
a direction quite opposite to that which led to the manufacturing 
districts, whither pursuit had been directed, they were now in the 
centre of another county — in the neighbourhood of one of the most 
considerable towns of England ; ana here Philip began to think 
their wanderings ought to cease, and it was time to settle on some 
definite course of life. He had carefully hoarded about hisperson, 
and most thriftily managed, the little fortune bequeathea by his 
mother. But Phuip looked on tMs capital as a deposit sacred to 
Sidney ; it was not to be spent, but kept and augmented—- the 
nucleus for future wealth. Witmn the last few weeks his charac- 
ter was greatly ripened, and his powers of thought enlarged. He 
was no more a boy, — he was a man : he had another liie to take 
care of. He resolved, then, to enter the town they were approach- 
ing, and to seek for some situation by which he might xnaintain 
both. Sidney was very loth to abandon their present roving life ; 
but he allowed that the warm weather could not always last, and 
that in winter the fields would be less pleasant. He, therefore, 
with a «igh, yielded to his brother's reasonings. 

They entered the fair and busy town of one day at noon; 

and, after finding a small lodging, at which he deposited Sidney, 
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who was fatigpied with their day's walk, Philip sallied forth 
alone/ 

After his long ramhlinff, FhiKp was pleased and struck with the 
broad bustlinor streets, the gay shops — ^the evidences of opulence 
and trade. He thought it hard if he could not find there a market 
for the health and heart of sixteen. He strolled slowly and alone 
along the streets, till his attention was caught by a small comer- 
shop, in the window of which was placed a board, bearing this in- 
Boription : — 

" OFFICE FOE EMPLOYHENT.— BECIFBOCAL ADVANTAGE. 

" Mr. John Clump's bureau open every day from ten till four. - 
Clerks, servants, labourers, &c., provided with suitable situations. 
Terms moderate. K.B. — The oldest established office in the town. 

" Wanted, a good cool^. An under gardener." 

What he sought was here ! Philip entered, and saw a short, fat 
man with spectacles, seated before a desk, poring upon 'the well- 
filled leaves of a long register. 

" Sir," said Philip, " 1 wish for a situation ; I don't care what." 

" Half-a-corown for entry, if you please. That's right. Now for 
particulars. Hum ! — you don't look like a servant ! 

** No ; I wish for any place where my education can be of use. 
I can read and write ; I know Latin and French ; I can draw ; I 
know arithmetic and summing." 

" Very well ; very genteel young man—prepossessing appear- 
ance — (that's a fudge !)— highly educated ; usher in a school, ^h ?" 

"What you like." 

"References?" 

" I have none." 

" Eh !— none I " and Mr. Clump fixed his spectacles fuU upon 
Philip. 

Philip was prepared for the question, and had the sense to per- 
ceive that a frant reply was his best policy. " The fact is," said 
he, boldly, " I was well brought up ; my father died ; I was to be 
bound apprentice to a trade I dishked ; I left it, and have now no 
friends.' 

" If I can help you, I will," said Mr. Clump, coldly. " Can't 
promise much. If you were a labourer, character might not 
matter ; but educated young men must have a character. Hands 
always more useful than head. Education no avail now-a-days ; 
common, quite common. Call again on Monday." 

Bomewhat disappointed and chilled, Philip turned from the 
bureau ; but he had a strong confidence in his own resources, and 
recovered his spirits as he mingled with the throng. He passed, 
at length, by a livery-stable, and paused, from old associations, as 
he saw a groom in the mews attempting to manage a young, hot 
horse, evidently unbroken. The master of the stables, in a green 
short jacket, and top-boots, with a long whip in his hand, was 
standing by, with one or two inen who looked uke horse-dealers. 
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"Come off, cltunsy ! you can't manage that 'ere fine hanimal," 
cried the liveryman. "Ah ! he's a lamb, sir, if he were backed 
proi>erly. But I has not a man in the yard as can ride, since Will 
died. Come off, I say, lubber !" 

But to come off, without being thrown off, was more easily said 
than done. The horse was now plunging as if Juno had sent her 
gad-fly to hin^ ; and Philip, interested and excited, came near and 
nearer, till he stood by the side of the horse-dealers. The other 
ostlers ran to the help of their comrade, who, at last, with white 
lips and shaking' knees found himself on terra firma ; while the 
horse, snorting hard, and rubbing his head against the breast and 
arms of the ostler who held him tightly by the rein, seemed to ask, 
in his own way, " Are there any more of you ?" 

A suspicion, that the horse was an old a^uaintanoe crossed 
Philip's mind % he went up to him, and a white spot over the left 
eye confirmed Ms doubts. It had been a foal reserved and reared 
for his own riding ; one that, in his prosperous days, had ate bread 
from his hand, and followed him round the paddock like a dog ; 
one that he had mounted in s^ort, without saddle, when his father's 
back was turned ; a friend, in short, of the happy lang syne ;— 
nay, the very friend to whom he had boasted his affection, when, 
standing wim Arthur Beaufort under the summer dcy, the whole 
world seemed to him fall of friends. He ^ut his hand on the 
horse's neck, and whispered, "Soho I So, Billy!" and the horse 
turned sharp round with a auick joyous nei^h. 

"If you please, sir," said Philip, appealing to the liyeryman, 
" I will undertake to ride this horse, and take him over yon leap- 
ing-bar. Just let me try him." 

There's a fine-spirited lad for you ! " said the liveryman, much 
pleased at the offer. "Now, gentlemen, did I not tell you that 
ere hanimal had no vice if he was properly managed ?" 

The horse-dealers shook their heads. 

" May I give him some bread first ?" asked Philip ; and the 
ostler was despatched to the house. Meanwhile the animal evinced 
various signs of pleasure and recognition, as Philip stroked and 
talked to him ; and, finally, when he ate the bread from the young 
man's hand, the whole yard seemed in as much delight ana sur- 
prise as if they had witnessed one of Monsieur Van Amburgh's 
exploits. 

And now, Philip, still caressing the horse, slowly and cautiously 
mounted; the animal made one bound half-across the yard — a 
bound which sent all the horse-dealers into a comer — and then 
went through his paces, one after the other, with as much ease and 
calm as if he had been broke in at Mr. Fozard's to carry a young 
lady. And when he crowned all by going thrice over the leaping- 
bar, and Philip, dismounting, threw the reins to the ostler, and 
tamed triumi^antly to the horse-dealer, that gentleman slapped 
him on the back, and said, emphatically, " Sir, you are a man ! 
and I am proud to see you here. 

Meanwhile the horse-dealers gathered round the animal ; looked 
at his hoofr, felt his legs, examined his windpipe, and concluded 
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the bargain, which, but for Philip, would haye been very abruptly 
broken off. When the horse was led out of the yard, the livery- 
man, Mr. Stubmore, turned to Philip, who, leaning against the 
wall, followed the poor animal with mournful eyes. 

" My good sir, you have sold that horse for me—that you have ! 
Anything as I can do for you } One good turn deserves another. 
Here's a oraoe of shiners.** 

"Thank you, 'sir ! I want no money, but I do want some em- 

floyment. I- can be of use to you, perhaps, in your estabHahment. 
have been brought up among horses all my life.*' 

" Saw it, sir! tiiat's very clear. I say, that *ere horse knows 
you ! '* and the dealer put his finger to his nose. " Quite right to 
be mum! He was bred by an old customer of, mine — famous 
rider ! — ^Mr. Beaufort. Aha ! that's where you knew him, I *8posc. 
Were you in his stables ?** 

" Hem—- I knew Mr. Beaufort well." 

" Did you ? Yon could not know a better man. Well, I shall 
be very glad to engage you, though you seem by your hands to bo 
a bit of a gentleman--«h ? Never mind ; don*t want you to groom ! 
— ^but superintend things. D'ye know accounts, eh ?" 

" Character ?" 

Philip repeated to Mr. Stubmore the stoij he had imparted to 
Mr. Clump. Somehow or other, men who live much with horses, 
are always mor6 lax in their notions than the rest of mankind. 
Mr. Stubmore did not seem to grow more distant at Philip's nar- 
ration. 

" Understand you perfectly, my man. Brought up with them 
'ere fine oreturs, now could you nail your nose to a desk > I'll take 
you without more palaver. Whafs your name ? " 

"PhiUps." 

'* Come to-morrow, and we 'U settle about wagres. Sleep here } '* 

" No. I have a brother whom I must lodge with, and for whose 
sake I wish to work. I should not like him to be at the stables — 
he is too young. But I can come early every day, and go home 
late." 

" Well, just as you like, man. Gtood day." 

And thus, not Irom any mental accomplishment— not from the 
result of his intellectual education, but from the mere physical 
capacity and brute habit of sticking fast on his saddle, did Philip 
Morton, in this great, intelligent, gifted, civilised, enligrhtened 
community of Gbeat Britain, find the means of earning his bread 
without stealing it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Don SaUuAte (goitriant), — Je parie 

Qne vous ne pensiez pas k moi ?— Rut Blas. 

Don Salltute. Cousin ! 

Don Cigar.— De vos bienfaits je n*anrai nulle envie, 

Tant que je irouverai viyaiit ma libre vie.*— /6td. 

Philip's situation was agreeable to his habits. His great courage 
and skill in horsemanship were not the only qualifications usefol 
to Mr. Stubmore : his education answered a useful purpose in 
accounts, and his manners and appearance were highly to the 
credit of the yard. The customers and loungers soon grew to like 
Gentleman Philips, as he was styled in the establishment. Mr. 
Stubmore conceived a real affection for him. So passed several 
weeks ; and Philij), in this humble capacity, might have worked 
out his destinies in peace and comfort, but for a new cause of 
vexation that arose in Sidne;^. This boy was all in all to his 
brother. For him he had resisted the hearty and joyous invita- 
tions of Gawtrej (whose gay manner and high spirits had, it must 
be owned, captivated his fancy, despite the equivocal mystery of 
the man's avocations and condition) : for him he now worked and 
toiled, cheerful and contented ; and him he sought to save from all 
to which, he subjected himself. He could not Dear that that soft 
and delicate child should ever be exposed to the low and menial 
associations that now made up his own Hfe — to the obscene slang 
of grooms and ostiers — ^to their coarse manners and rough contact. 
He kept him, therefore, apart and aloof in their little lodging, 
and hoped in time to la3r by, so that Sidney might ultimat^y be 
restored, if not to his bright original sphere, at least to a higher 
grade than that to which PniUp was himself condemned. But poor 
Sidney could no^ bear to be thus left alone — ^to lose sight of his 
brother from day-break till bed-time — ^to have no one to amuse 
him'; he fretted and pined awav : all the littie inconsiderate selfish- 
ness, uneradicated from his oreast by his 'suffering, broke out 
the more, the more he felt that he was the first object on eartii 
to Philip. Philip, thinking he might be more cheerful at a day- 
school, ufied the experiment of placing him at one where the boys 
were much of his own age. But Si&ey, on the third day, came 
back with a black eye, and he would return no more, rhilip 
several times thought of changing their lodging for one where 
there were young people. But Sidney had taken a femoy to tho 

* Don Salkut (smiling). I'll lay a wager you won*t think of me ? 

DonSalltut Cousin 1 

j/on Cttaar I covet not your fayours, so but I lead an independent life. 
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kincL old "widow, who was their landlady, and cried at the 
thought of remoTal. Unfortunately, the old woman was deaf and 
rhetimatio ; and though she bore teasing ad libitum, she oould not 
entertain the child long on a stretch. Too young to be reasonable, 
Sidney oould not, or would not, comprehend why his brother was 
so loM awav from him j and once he said, peevishly, — 

" Ii I had thought I was to be moped up so. I would not have 
left Mrs. Morton. Tom was a bad boy, but still it was somebody 
to^^y with. I wish I had not gone awaywith you ! " 

This speech cut Philip to the heart. What, then, he had taken 
from the child a respectable and safe shelter— the sure provision of 
a life— and the child now reproached him ! When this was said to 
him, the tears gushed from his eyes. 

" God forgive me, Sidney," said he, and turned away. 

But then, Sidney, who had the most endearing ways with him. 
seeing his brother so vexed, ran up and kissed nim, and scolded 
himself for beinff naughty. Still the words were spoken, and their 
Tiwaning rankled deep. Philip himself, too, was morbid in his exces- 
sive tenderness for this boy. There is a certain age, before the love 
for the sex commences, when the feeling of friendship is almost a 
passion. You see it constantly in girls and boys at school. It is 
the first vague craving of the heart after the master food of human 
life— Love. It has its jealousies, and humours, and caprices, Uke 
love itself. Philip was painfully acute to Sidney's affection, was 
jealous of every partide of it. He dreaded lest ms brother should 
ever be torn fiom him. 

He would start from hi? sleep at night, and go to Sidney's 
bed to see that he was there. He left him in the morning with 
forebodings— he returned in the dark with fear. Meanwhile, the 
character of this young man, so sweet and tender to Sidney, was 
graducdly becoming more hard and stem to others. He had now 
climbed to the post of command in that rude establishment ; and 
premature command in any sphere tends to make men unsocial 
and imperious. 

One day Mr. Stubmore called him into his own counting-house, 
where stood a gentleman, with one hand in his coat-pocket, the 
other tapping his whip against his boot. 

** Philips, show this gentleman the brown mare. She is a beauty 
in harness, is not she? This gentleman wants a match for his 
phe-aton." 

"She must step very hoigh," said the gentleman, turning 
round ; and Philip recognised the beau in the stage-coach. ' 

The recognition was simultaneous. The beau nodded, then 
whislled, and winked. 

" Come, my man, I am at your service," said he. 

Philip, with many misgiving, followed him across the yard. 
The gentleman then beckoned him to approach. 

** You, sir,— moind I never peach-— setting up here in the honest 
line? Dull work, honesty, — eh?" 

•* Sir, I really don't know you." 
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" Daun't you recollect old Gregg's, the evening you came there 
with jolly Bill Gawtrey ^ Beoollect that» eh }" 

FhiHp was mute. 

" I was among the gentlemen in the baok-parlour who shook 
you by the hand. Bill s off to France, then. I am tanking the 
provinces. I want a good horse — ^the best in the yard, moind ! 
Cutting such a swell here ! My name is Captain de Burgh Smith 
—never moind yours, my fine feellow. ' Now then, out with your 
rattlers, and keep your tongue in your mouth.*' 

Philip mechamoally ordered out the brown mare, which Captain 
Smith did not seem much to approve of; and, after glancing round 
tiie stables with great disdain of the collection, he sauntered out 
of the yard without saying more to Philip, though he stopped and 
spoke a few sentences to JMLp. Stubmore. Philip hoped he had no 
design of purchasing^ and that he was rid, for the present, of so 
awkward a customer. Mr. Stubmore approached Philip. 

" Drive over the greys to Sir John," said he. " My lady wants 
a pair to job. A very pleasant man, that Captain Smith. I did 
not know you had been in a yard before— says you were the pet at 
Mmore's, in London. Served him many a day. Pleasant gentle- 
man-like man ! " 

** Y - a !" said Philip, hardly knowing what he said, and 
hurryinff back into the staoles to order out the greys. 

The place to which he was bound was some miles distant, and it 
was sunset when he returned. As he drove into the main street, 
two men observed him closely. 

'* That is he ! 1 am almost sore it is," said one. 

*' Oh ! then it's all smooth sailing," replied the other. 

'* But, bless mv eyes ! you must be mistaken. See whom he's 
talking to now ! * 

At that moment. Captain de Burgh Smith, mounted on the 
brown mare, stopped Philip. 

" Well, you see, I've lx>ught her,— -hope she'll turn out well. 
What do you really think she s worth ? Not to buy, but to sell ? " 

** Sixty guineas.*' 

" Well, that's a good day's work ; and I owe it to you. The old 
faellow would not nave trusted me if you had not served me at 
Elmore's— ha ! ha ! If he gets scent and looks shy at you, my lad, 
come to me. I'm at the Star Hotel for the next few days. I want 
a tight faellow like you, and you shall have a fair neroentage. 
I'm none of your stingy ones. I say, I hope this devu is quiet? 
She cocks up her ears dawmnably ! " 

" Look you, sir ! " said Philip, very gravely, and rising up in 
his break ; " I know very little of you, and that little is not much 
to your credit. I give you fair warning, that I shall caution my 
employer against you." 

*^ Will you, my fine faellow > then take oare of ypurself." 

" Stay ! and if you dare utter a word against me," said Philip, 
with that frown to which his swarthy complexion and flashing 
eyes gave an expression of fierce power beyond his years, '* you 
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will find that, as I am the last to care for a threat, so I am the 
first to resent an injury ! *' 

Thus saying, he droye on. Captain Smith affected a congh, and 
put his brown mare into a canter. The two men followed Philip 
as lie droye into the yard. 

" What do yon know against the person he spoke to } " said one 
of them. 

* Merely that he is one of the cnnningest swells on this side the 



Bay." returned the other. ** It looks baud for your young Mend.' 
The first speaker shook his head, and made no reply. 
On gaioing the yard, Philip found that Mr. Stubmore had gone 



ont, and was not expected home till the next day. He had some 
relations who were farmers, whom he often yisited $ to them he 
was probably gone. 

Plulip, therefore, deferring his intended caution against the gay 
captain till the morrow, and musing how the caution might be 
most discreetly giyen, walked homeward. He had just entered 
the lane that led to his lodgings, when he saw the two men I haye 
spoken of on the other side of the street. The taller and better- 
dressed of the two left his comrade, and crossing oyer to Philip, 
bowed, and thus accosted him,— ^ 

" Fine eyening, Mr. Philip Morton. I am rejoiced to see you at 
last. You remember me— Mr. Blackwell, Lincoln's Inn ? " 

"AVliat is your business?** said Philip, halting, and speaking 
short and fiercely. 

"Now don't be in a passion, my dear sir,— now don't. I am 
bere on behalf of my clients, Messrs. Beaufort, sen. and jun. I 
Jbaye had such work to find you ! Dear, dear ! but you are a sly 
one ! Ha ! ha ! Well, ypu see we haye settled that little afiair of 
Plaskwith's for you (might haye been ugly), and now I hope you 
wiU " 

" To your business, sir ! What do you want with me ? " 

" Why, now, don't be so quick ! 'Tis not the way to do business. 
Suppose you step to my hotel. A glass of wine, now, Mr. Philip ! 
We shaU soon understand each other." 

" Out of my ^ath, or speak plainly ! " 

-Thus put to it, the lawyer, casting a glance at his stout com- 
panion, who appeared to be contemplating the sunset on the other 
side of the way came at once to the marrow of his subject. 

" Well, then, — ^well, my say is soon said. Mr. Arthur Beaufort 
takes a most liyely interest in you ; it is he who has directed this 
inquiry. He bids me say that ne shall be most happy — yes, most 
happy— to serye you in anything ; and if you will but see him, he 
IS m the town, I am sure you will be charmed with him— most 
amiable yOung man ! " 

" Look you, sir," said Plulip, drawing himself up : " neither from 
father, nor from son, nor from one of that family, on whose heads 
rest the mother's death and the orphan's curse, will I oyer accept 
boon or benefit— with them, yoluntarily, I will hold no communion ; 
if they force themselyes in my patn, let them beware ! I am 
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earning my bread in the way I desire—I am independpnt— I want 
them not. Begone ! " 

With that, Philip pushed aside the lawyer and strode on rapidly. 
Mr. Blackwell, abashed and perplexed, returned to his companion., 

Philip regained his home, and found Sidney stationed at the 
window alone, and with wistful eyes noting the flight of the grey 
moths, as they darted to and fro, across the dull shrubs, that, 
variegated with lines for washing, adorned the plot of ground 
which the landlady called a garden. The elder brother had returned 
at an earlier hour than usual, and Sidney did not at first perceive 
him enter. When he did he clapped his hands, and ran to him. 

" This is so good in you, Phihp. I have been so dull ; you wiU 
come and play now ? " 

" With all my heart— where shall we play ? " said Philip, with a 
cheerful smile. 

" Oh, in the garden ! — ^it's such a nice time for hide and seek " 

" But is it not chill and damp for you? " said Philip. 

** There now ; you are lalways making excuses. I see you don't 
like it. I have no heart to play now." 

Sidney seated himself ana pouted. 

" Poor Sidney ! you must be dull without me. Yes, let us play ; 
but put on this handkerchief ; " and Philip took off his own cravat 
and tied it round his brother's neck and kissed him. 

Sidney, whose anger seldom lasted long, was reconciled ; and 
they went into the garden to play. It was a little spot, screened 
by an old moss-grown paling, from the neighbourinfir garden on 
the one side, and a lane on the other. They played with great 
glee till the night grew darker and the dews heavier. 

" This must be the last time," cried Philip. "It is my turn to 
hide." 

" Very well ! Now, then." 

Philip secreted himself behind a poplar ; and as Sidney searched 
for him, and Philip stole round ana round the tree, the latter, 
happening to look across the paling, saw the dim outline of a 
man's figure in the lane, who appeared watching them. A thrill 
shot across his breast. These. Beauforts, associated in his thoughts 
with every ill omen and augury, had they set a spy upon his 
movements ? He remained erect and ^in^ at the form, when 
Sidney discovered, and ran up to him, with his noisy laugh. 

As the child clung to him, shouting with gladness, Philip, 
unheeding his playmate, called aloud and imperiously to the 
stranger, — 

* * What are you gaping at ? Why do you stand watching us ? " 

The man muttered something, moved on, and disappeared. 

** I hope there are no thieves here ! I am so much afraid of 
thieves,' said Sidney, tremulously. 

The fear grated on Philip's heart. Had he not himself, perhaps, 
been judged and treated as a thief? He said nothing, but drew 
his brother within : and there, in their little room, by the one poor 
candle, it was touching and beautiful to see these boys — ^the tender, 
patience of the elder lending itself to every whim of the younger' 
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— ^now building houses witli cards— now telling stories of fairy and 
knight errant--the sprightliest he could remember or inTent. At 
length, as all was over, and Sidney was undressing for the night, 
Philip, standing apart, said to him, in a mournful voice, — 

" Are you saa now, Sidney?" 

" No ! not when you are with me— but that is so seldom. 

•' Do you read none of the storybooks I bought for you?" 

" Sometimes ! but one can't read all day." 

"Ah J Sidney, if ever we should part, perhaps you will love me 
no longer ! " 

" Don't say so," said Sidney. " But we shaVt part, Philip ? " 

Philip sighed, and turned away as his brother leaped into bed. 
Something whispered to him that danger was near : and as it was, 
could Sidney grow up, neglected and unedticated ? was it thus that 
he was to fmnl his trust ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

Batob, what stonn wag in fhat mind !—Crabbb: Ruth. 

While Philip mused, and his brother fell into the happy sleep 
of childhood, in a room in the principal hotel of the town sat 
three persons, Arthur Beaufort, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Blackwell. 

" And so," said the first, " he rejected every overture from the 
Beauforts?" 

" With a scorn I cannot convey to you ! " replied the lawyer. 
•• But the fact is, that he is evidently a lad of low habits ; to tlunk 
of his being a sort of helper to a horse-dealer ! I suppose, sir, he 
was always in the stables in his father's time. Bad company 
depraves the taste very soon, but that is not the worst. Sharp 
declares that the man he was talking with, as I told you, is a 
common swindler. Depend on it, Mr. Arthur, he is incorrigible ; 
all we can do is to save the brother." 

" It is too dreadful to contemplate ! " said Arthur, who, still ill 
and languid, reclined on a sofa. 

"It is, indeed," said Mr. Spencer; "I am sure I should not 
know what to do with such a character ; but the other poor child, 
it would be a mercy to get hold of htm," 

" Where is Mr. Sharp ?" asked Arthur. 




evening entered. 

" I have found him out, sir," said Mr. Sharp, wiping hia fore- 
head. " What a fierce 'un he is ! I tiiought he would have nad a 
stone at my head ; but we, officers, are used to it ; we does our 
duty, and Providence makes our heads unkimmon hard I 

•* Is the child with him ?" asked Mr. Spencer. 
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"Yes, sir." 

" A litUe, quiet, subdued boy ? ' asked the melanoliQly inliabi* 
tant of the Lsikes. 

*' Q,uiet ! Lord love you ! never heard a noisier little urchin ! 
There they were, romping and rouping in the garden, like a couple 
of gaol birds." 

Tou see," groaned Mr. Spencer, " he will make that poor child 
as bad as himself." 

" What shall us do, Mr. Blaokwell?" asked Sharp, who longed 
for his brandy-and-water. 

** Why, I was thinking you mirht go to the horse-dealer the first 
thing in the morning ; find out whether Philip is really thick with 
the swindler ; and, perhaps, Mr. Stubmore may have some in- 
fluence with him, if, without saying who he ia " 

" Yes," interrupted Arthur, "do not expose his name." 

" You could still hint that he ought to be induced to listen to his 
friends and go with them. Mr. Stubmore may be a respectable 
man, and " 

" I understand," said Sharp ;" " I have no doubt as how I can 
settle it. We learns to know human natur in our perfession ; — 
•cause why, we gets at its blind side. Grood night, gentlemen ! " 

" You soem very pale, Mr. Arthur ; you had better go to bed : 
you promised your father, you know." 

" xes, I am not well: 1 will go to bed:" and Arthur roee, 
lighted nis oandle, and sought his rocmi. « 

" I will see Philip to-morrow," be said to himself ; " he will listen 
to me" 

The conduct of Arthur Beaufort in executing the ohar^ he had 
undertaken, had brought into full light all the most amiable and 
generous part of his character. As soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered, he had expressed so much anxiety as to the fate of the 
orphans, that to quiet him his father was forced to send for Mr. 

Blackwell. The Jusiwyer had ascertained through Dr. , the 

name of Philip's employer at K . At Arthur's request he went 

down to Mr. Plaakwitn; and arriving there the day after the 
return of the bookseller, learned those particulars with which Mr. 
Plaskwith's letter to Eoger Morton has already made the reader 
acquainted. The lawyer then sent for Mr. Sharp, the officer before 
employed, and commissioned him to track the young man's where- 
about. That shrewd functionary soon reported that a youth every 
way answering to Philip's description, had been introduced the 
nignt of the escape by a man celebrated, not indeed for robberies, 
or larcenies, or crimes of the coarser kind, but for address in all 
that more large and complex character which comes imder tho 
denomination of living upon one's wits, to a polite rendezvous 
frequented by persons of a similar profession. Since then, how- 
ever, all clue of Philip was lost. But though Mr. BlackweU^ in 
the way of his profession, was thus publicly benevolent towards 
the fngitive, he did not the less privately represent to his patrons, 
senior and junior, the very equivocal character that Philip must b€\ 
allowed to bear. Like most lawyers, hard xg^om aU who wander 
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from the formal tracks, he nnaffcctedly regarded Philip's flight 
and absence as proo£s of a verjr reprobate disposition ; and wis 
conduct was greatly aggrayated in bis eyes b^ oUr, ShaJi>'B report, 
by which it appearied that after his escape Plulip had so sudd^y, 
and, as it were, so naturally, taken to such e^LUivooal compani<m- 
ship. Mr. Bobert Beaufort, already prejudiced against FhiHp, 
viewed matters in the same light as the lawyer ; and the story of 
his supposed predilections readied Arthur's ears in so distorted a 
shape, that eyen he was staggered and reyolted:— still Philip was 
so youngj— Arthur's oath to me orphan's mother so recent— and if 
thus early inclined to wrong courses, should not eyery effort be 
made to lure him back to the straight path ? With these yiews 
and reasonings, as soon as he was able, Arthur himself visited 
Mrs. Lacy, and the note from Philip, which the ffood lady put into 
his hands, affected him deeply, and confirmea all his previous 
resolutions. Mrs. Lacy was very anxious to get at his name ; but 
Arthur, having heard that Philip had rei^d all aid from his 
father and Mr. Blackwell, thought that the young man's pride 
might work eciually against himself, and therefore evaded the 
landlady's cunosity. He wrote the next day tiie letter we have 
seen, to Mr. Boger Morton, whose address Catherine had given to 
him : and by return of post came a letter from the linen-draper 
narrating the flight of Sioney, as it was supposed with his brother. 
This news so excited Arthur, that he insisted on going down to 

K at once, and joining in the search. His father, alarmed for 

his health, positively refused : and the consequence was an increase 
of fever, a consultation with the doctors, and a declaration that 
Mr. Arthur was in that state that it would be dangerous not to let 
him have his own way. Mr. Beaufort was forced to yield, and 

with Blackwell and Mr. Sharp accompanied his son to N . The 

inquiries, hitherto fruitless, then assumed a more regular and 
business-like character. By little and little they came, through 
the aid of Mr. Sharp, upon the right clue, up to a certain point. 
But here there was a double scent : two youths a&swering the 
description, had been seen at a small village; then there came 
those who asserted that they had seen the same youths at a sea- 
port in one direction; others, who deposed to their having taken 
the road to an inland town in the other. This had induced Arthur 
and his f&ther to part company. Mr. Beaufort, accompanied by 
Roger Morton, went to the seaport ; and Arthur, with Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Sharp, more fortunate, tracked the fugitives to their 
retreat. As for Mr. Beaufort, senior, now that his mind was more 
at ease about his son, he was thoroughly sick of the whole thing ; 
greatly bored by the society of Mr. Morton ; very much ashamed 
tiiat he, BO respectable and great a man, should be employed on 
such an errand ; more afraid of, than pleased with, any chance of 
discovering the fierce P^p ; and secretly resolyed upon Blinking 
back to London, at the nrst reasonable excuse. 

The next morning Mr. Sharp entered betimes Mr. Stubmore's 
counting-house. In the yard he caught a glimpse of Philip, and 
managed to keep himself unseen by that young gentleman. 

I 2 
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" Mr. Stubmore, I think ? " 

" At your service, sir." 

Mr. Sharp shut the gliass door mysteriously, and Kftinp up the 
comer of a nreen curtain that covered the panes, beckoned to the 
startled Stubmore to approach. 

*• You see that 'ere young man in the velveteen jacket ; you 
employs him?" 

** I do, sir; he is my ri^ht hand." 

•• Well, now, don't be frightened, but his fHends are arter him. 
Bfe has got into bad ways, and we want you to give him a little 
good advice." 

" Pooh ! I know he has run away, like a fine-spirited lad as he 
is ; and as long as he likes to stay with me, they as comes after 
him may get a ducking in the horse-trough ! " 

" Be you a father ? a father of a family, Mr. Stubmore ? " said 
Sharp, thrusting his hands into his breeches pockets, swelling out 
his stomach, and pursing up his lips with ^eat solemnity. 

** Nonsense ! no gammon with me ! Take your chaff to the 
goslings. I tells you I can't do without that ere lad. Every 
man to himself." 

" Oho ! " thought Sharp, " I must change the tack.— Mr. Stub- 
more," said he, taking a stool, " you speaks like a sensible man. 
No one can reasonably go for to ask a gentleman to go for to in- 
convenience his-self. But what do you know of that 'ere young- 
ster ? Had you a carakter with him ? " 

"What's that to you?" 

" Why, ifs more to yourself, Mr. Stubmore ; he is but a lad; 
and if he goes back to his friends they may take care of him, but 
he got into a bad set afore he come here. Do you know a good- 
looking chap with whiskers, who talks of his pheaton, ana was 
ridiM last night on a brown mare ? " 

" Y — e — s ! said Mr, Stubmore, srowing rather pale, **' and I 
knows the mare, too. Why, sir, I sold him that mare ! " 

•* Did he pay you for her ? " 

** Why, to be sure, he gave me a cheque on Coutts." 

" And you took it ! My eyes ! what a flat ! " Here Mr. Sha^ 
closed the orbs he had invoked, and whistled with that self-' 
hugging delight which men invariably feel when another man is 
taken in. 

Mr. Stubmore became evidently nervous. 

" Why, what now ;— you don't think I'm done ? I did not ,let 
him have the mare till I went to the hotel,— found he was cutting 
a great dash there, a groom, a pheaton, and a fine horse, and as 
extravagant as the devil ! " ^ n 

" Lord !— Lord ! what a world this is ! What does he oau 
his-self?" _. -. 

"Why, here's the cheque — George Frederick de--de Burga 
Smith." ^ 

" Put it in your pipe, my man,— put it in your pipe— »o* worui 
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*< And who the deuce are 7pn» sir?" bawled out Mr. Stubmore, 




Mr. Stulwiore nearly fell off his stool, his eyes rolled in his head, 
and his teeth chattered. Mr. Sharp perceived the advantage he 
had gained, and continued— 

'* Yes, sir ; and I could have much to say against that ohan, who 
is nothing more or less t^an Dashing Jerry, as has ruinea more 
girk and more tradesmen than any lord in the land. And so I 
called to give you a bit of caution ; ' for,' says I to myself, ' Mr. 
^tubmore is a respectable man.' " 

" I hope I am, sir," said the crest-MLen horse-dealer ; " that 
was always my character." 

*' And &e father of a famUy } " 

** Three boys and a babe at the buzzom," said Mr. Stubmore, 
pathetically. 

" And h^ shan't be taken in if I can help it ! That 'ere young 
man as I am arter, you see, knows Captain Smith— ha ! ha !— smell 
a rat now — eh?" 

" Captain Smith said he knew him— the wiper— and that's what 
made me so green." 

** Well, we must not be hard on the youngster ; 'cause why, he 
has fidends as is gemmen. But you tell him to go back to his poor 
dear relations, and all shall be forgiven ; and say as how you won't 
keep him ; and if he don't go back, he'll have to get his livelihood 
without a carakter ; and use your influence with him like a man 
and a Christian, and what's more, lake the father of a family— Mr. 
Stubmore— with three boys amd a babe at the buzzom. You won't 
keep him now ? " 

*' Keep him ! I have had a pxeciois escape. . I'd better go and 
see after the mare." 

" I doubt if you'll find her ; the captain caught a sight of me 
this monung. Why, he lodges at our hotel !— He's off by this 
time!" 

*' And why the devil did 70U let him ^o ? " 

" "Cause I had no writ agin him I " said the Bow Street officer ; 
and he walked straight out of the counting-office, satisiied that he 
had "done the job." 

To snatoh his hat— to ran to the hotel— to And that Captain 
Smith had indeed gone off in his phaeton, bag and baggage, the 
same as he came, except tiiat he had now two horses to the phaeton 
instead of one— having left wit^ the landlord the amount of hi» 
bill in another cheque upon Coutts— was the work of five minutes 
witii Mr. Stulmiose. He returned home^ panting and purple with 
indiffnation and wounded feeling. 

*' To think that chap, whom I took into my yard like a son, 
should have oonnived at this ! 'Taint the money — 'tis the willany 
that 'fiicts me ! " muttered Mr. Stubmore, as lie re-entered the 
mews. 
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Here he came plump upon Fhilip, who said,— 

" Sir, I wished to see yon, to say that yoa had hetter take cafe 
of Captain Smith/' 

" Oht yon did, did yon, now he's gone ? 'sconded off to America, 
I dare say, by this time. Now look ye^ yonng man : yoor Mends 
are after yon, I won't say anything a^ yon ; bnt you go haek to 
them — ^I wash my hands of yon. Qnite too mnch for me. There's 
yoor week, and never let me catch yon in my yard agin, that's 
aU!", 

Philip dropped the money which Stnbmore had pnt into his 
hand. '' My friends !— friends have been witii yon, have tiiey ? 
I thought so— I thank them. And so you i>art with me ? Well, 
you have been kind, very kind ; let us part kindly ;" and he held 
out his hand. 

Mr. Stnbmore was softeiied— he touched the hand held out to 
him, and looked doubtful a moment; but Captain de Burgh 
Smith's cheque for eighty guineas suddenly rose before his eyes. 
He turned on his heel abruptly, and said, over his shoulder — 

** Don't go after Captain Smith (he'll come to the gallows) ; mend 
your ways, and be ruled by your poor dear relatives, whose hearts 
you are breaking." 

" Captain Smith ! Did my relations tell you r " 

** Yes— yes— they told me all— that is, mey sent to tell me ; so 
you see I'm d— d soft not to lay hold of you. But, perhaps, if they 
be gemmen, they'll act as sioh, and cash me this here cheque ! " 

But the last words were said to air. Philip had mjOLed from 
the yard. 

With a heaving breast, and every nerve in his body quivering 
with wrath, the proud, unhappy boy strode through the gay 
streets. They had betrayed him then, these accursed Beaufoils! 
they circled his steps with schemes to drive him like a deer into the 
snare of their loathsome charity ! ^e roof was to be tciken from 
his head— the bread from his lips— so that he might fawn at their 
knees for bounty. " But they shall not break my spirit, nor steal 
away my curse. No, my dead mother, never ! " 

As he thus muttered, he passed through a patch of waste land 
that led to the row of houses in which his lodging was placed. • 
And here a voice called to him, and a hand was laid on his shoul- 
der. Ho turned, and Arthur Beaufort, who had followed him from 
the street, stood behind him. Philip did not. at the first glance, 
recognise his cousin. lUness had so altered him, and his dness 
was so different from that in which he had first and last beheld him. 
The contrast between the two young men was remarkable. PMlip 
was clad in the rough ^b suited to his late calling— a jacket of 
black velveteen ill-fitting and ill-fashioned, loose fustian trowsers, 
coarse shoes, his hat set deep over his pent eyebrows, his raven 
hair long and neglected. He was just at that age when one with 
strong features and robust frame, is at the worst in point of ap- 
pearance — the sinewy proportions not yet sufficiently fleshed and 
seeming inharmonious and undeveloped ; nrecisely in proportion, 
perhaps, to the symmetry towards which liiey insensibly mature: 
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the coiitoli^ of tlie face sharpened from the roundness of boyhood, 
and losing its bloom without ret acquiring that relief and shadow 
which make the expressionanadiffnityofthemascnline countenance. 
Thus aoooutred, thus gaunt ana uncouth, stood Morton. Arthur 
Beaufort, alwa^ refineain his appearance, seemed yotmore so from 
the almost feminine delicacy wnich ill health threw over his pale 
•oomplezion and graceful figure : that sort of imconscious elegance 
wrhich belongs to the dress of the rich when they are young — seen 
most in minutieB— not observable, perhaps, by themselves— marked 
.forcibly and painfully the distinction of rank between the two. 
That oistinotion Beaufort did not feel ; but at a glance it was 
wisibletoPhilip. 

The past rushed back on him. The sunny lawn— the gun offered 
«nd reiected— the pride of old, much less naughty than the pride 
of to-day. 

"^ Philip,'* saiif Beaufort, feebly, " they tell me you will not ac- 
cept any kindness .^m me or mine. Ah ! if you knew how we 
have sought you ! " 

"Knew ! " cried P?ulip. savagely, for that unlucky sentence 
recalled to him his late interview with his employer, and his pre- 
sent destitution. " Kne'iv' • ^^ ^^7 ^*^® 7®^ daied to hunt me 
out, and halloo me down ?— 'Why must this^ insolent tyranny, that 
t^'ssumes the right over these ^^^ and this free will, betray and 
expose me and my wretchedness * wherever I turn ? " 

^ Your poor mother " beiran' Beaufort. 

** Kwne her not with your lips— l''*™® her not!" cried Philip, 
erowing* livid with his emotions *• "^^^ ^°* ®^ *^® mercy— the 
forethougiHt— a Beaufort could show to ^^^ ^i h^^ offspring ! I 
accept it not— I beUeve it not. Oh ves » '^^^ follow me now with 
your false kixidness ; and why ? Because vc ^^ fiitib«^-yoiir vain, 

hollow, heartless father " 

"Hold!" said Beaufort, in a tone of such «P^ch, that it 
startled the wildheart on which it feU^'itTmv **ther you speak 
of.. Let the son respect the son." * ^ ^ 

" No-no—no ! I will respect none of vour race ^ C^ ^^ 
your father fears me. I tellyou, that mJlSt Ws to ' ^^v?"? 
m his eaxsj-My wrongs.! Ai^ui Be^ whl^u m ' *f^!^ 
I^^^to, forget them; in your abhorred preseniTey^ev ^^ 

He stopMd, almost choked with his passion ; but continued ii ' 
Btantiy, with equal intensity of fervour :— conunuea il 

Were yon teee the gibbet, and to touch your hand oonld 
alone save me from it, f would scorn your aid' Aidf^K«^SS 
fought fires my blood and nerves my W Aid! WiuT 
Beaufort give me back my birthrighl^restore my dead mother's 

nts; I have 
and again, 

'But, Pylip— fhilip," cried "B^St. catching his arm; 
" hear one— hear one who stood by your " * 
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Th^ senteno6 that would have saved the outcast from the demons 
^f,l2^f®*^?^?^«^ and swooping round his soul, died upon the 
yoimg protector's lips. Blinded, maddened, exoit^, and exa^pT- 
ated, almost out of humanity itself, Philip fiercSy-brutallv— 
'^^^Th *^,\^nfeebled form that sought to clin^ to him, Ld 
Mp^^^lf"^/* ^ ^^^K ^??^^ stoppeVglareTat him 'with- 

He slackOTied his pace as he neared the Iwuse, and looked be- 
^AL^^^R'A''^'''^^^''''^^''^''y'^^^' He entered thrw. 
^t ll^\^^^^^ ^^? 1°?"^' ^^*^ a countenance so much more 
?hlS.?'*^^* he.had lately worn, that, absorbed as ha was ini 

*?^ ^^ pasMon, It yet didnot fail to strike him.. 
What has pleased you, Sidney ? " 

The child smiled. 

are not the naughty boy he says you are." 
He ! Who ? ** 
" Don't look so angry, PMUp : you fngh^jtm me ' " 
^^dyoutortnren,e. Who W I^T^e brother ta the 

" Oh ! it was all meant very kind^ - *!,««»»« i^^r. «,«!, a ttioA 
de^, good gentleman here, anS he ^^1"^^ Ww me a^d ^d 
he knew dear mamma. Well. - ^y^ ^ ^ :» ? *r£. -^ 

home with him and give me p ^^t}^ ^ promised to take me 
-oh, as pretty as it can ^ -p^^ ST^^f pretty-^as pvetty 
me more : I tlmik he is a ^^i^^^ph^^ "^® " ^ ^^ *^^ ^'""^ *®^ 

seating hhm^ wid 1- ^ '^^ ^ *^® "'^» ^* Sidney ? " s^ld Mortoo* 
hunghis head ' ^king very pale. At that qucRfdon, Sidiiey 

, "No, brother-^ ,^ , ^, ^ . , 

boy— and that ^® ^^^ ^^^ "^^^ ^ S^» ®^"^ **^** T^n are a baa 
wanf. f/i irnoTv i^ou assoolate with wicked T>eonle— and that vou 




And Si^ ^on, I did not believe that— yes, indeed, I told him so. 

his bro^" ^cy endeavoured caressingly to withdraw th» hands that 
Mo ^er placed before his face. 

**T ^n started up, and walked hastily to and j&ro the room. 

y ja^t' thought he, " is another emissary of the Beauforts— per- 
haps the lawyer : they will take him from me — the last thing l«t 
to love and hope for. I wiU foil them."—** Sidney," he said aloud ; 
" we must go hence to-day, this very hour— nay, instantly." 
" What ! away from this nice, good gentleman ? " 
" Curse him ! yes, away from Eim. Do not cry— it is of no use 
—you mtist go.*' . 

This was said more harshly than Philip had ever yet SP?*-®^- J? 
Sidney ; and when he had said it, he left the room to s^^i^?? 
the landlady, and to pack up their scanty effects. In another nour, 
the brothers had turned their backs on the town. 
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CHAPTER X. 



I'll carry tliee 
Tu Sorrow's mrms to vrelcoaae MlserjT. 

HKTWOOo'ft Ihteheaa qf S*ifoik. 

■Who's here besides foul woather?— Shaksvxabs : Lear, 

"The son was as bright, and the sky as oalm darinf this I'ourney 
x>f the orphans, as in the last. They »7oided, as before, the main 
roads, and their way lay through londsoapes that might have 
oharmed a Gainsborough's eye. Antumn scattered its last boes of 
gold oyer the yarious foliage, and the poppy glowed from die 
jhedfifes, and the wild eonyolyuluses, here and there, still gleamed 
on tne way-side with a parting smile. 

At times, oyer the sloping stubbles, broke the sound of the- 
sportsman's gun ; and oyer and anon, by stream and sedge, they 
startled the shy wild fowl, just come from the far lands, nor yet 
settled in the new haunts too soon to be inyaded. 

But there was no longer in the travellers the same hearts that 
had made light of hardship and fatigue. Sidney was no longer 
flying from a harsh master, and his step was not elastic with th& 
energy of fear that looked behind, and of hope that smikd before. 
He was going a toilsome, weary journey, he knew not why nor 
whither; just, too, when he had made a friend, whose soothing' 
words haunted his childish fancy. He was displeased with Philip» 
and in sullen and silent thought! ulness slowly plodded behind him ; 
and Morton himself was gloomy, and knew not where in the world 
to seek a future. 

They arrived at dusk at a small inn, not so -far distant from th& 
town they had left as M(»ix)n could have wished ; but the day» 
were shorter than in their first flight. ^ 

They were shown into a small sanded parlour, which Sidney eved 
with great disgust ; nor did he seem more pleased with the hacked 
end jagged leg of cold mutton, which was all that the hostess set 
before them for supper. Philip in vain endeavoured to c^eer him 
up, and ate to set mm the example. He felt relieved when, under 
the auspices of a good-lookizMp, good-natured chambermaid, Sidney 
retired to rest, and he was le& in the parlour to his own meditations.. 
Hitherto it had been a happy thins: for Morton that he had had some- 
one dependent on him ; that feeling had ^ven him perseverance,, 
patience, fortitude, and hope. But now, dispirited and sad, he felt 
•rather the horror of being responsible for a human Hfe, without 
seeing the means to disohurge the trust. It was dear, even to hia 
ex])enence, that he was not likely to find anotiber employer a& 
facile as Mr. Stubmore ; and wherever he went, he felt as if his 
Destiny stalked at his back. He took out his Uttile fortune and 
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spread it on tlie table, couTiting It over and over ; it had tetftfimei 
pretty stationary since his service with Mr. Stubmore, fof Sidnev 
iiad swallowed up the wages of his hire. While thus emtloyea, 
the door opened, and the chambermaid, showing in a genUenMoi^ 
said, "We have no other room, sir," 

** Very well, then,— I 'm not particular; a tumbler of braundy- 
and- water, stiffish, oold— without, the newspaper— and a cigar : 
You'll excuse smoking, sir ? " 

Philip looked up from !his hoard, and Captain do Burgh Smith 
stood before him. 

**Ah.\" said the latter, " well met ! " And closing the door, he 
' took off his great coat, sea ted himself near Philip, and bent both 
his ejes with considerable wistfulness on the neat rows into which 
Phihp's bank-notes, severe igns, and shillings were arrayed. 

** Pretty little sum for pi )cket money ; caush in hand goes a great 
way, properly invested. * Fou must have been very luesy. Well, 
flo I suppose you are surpf ised to see me here without my pheaton ? " 

" I wish I nad never «een you at all," replied Philip, unoonrte- 
ously, and restoring hiis money to his pocket ; " your fraud upon 
Mr. Stubmore, and yoiir assurance that you knew me, have sent 
me adrift upon the world." 

"What's one man's meat is another man's poison," said the 
■captain, philosophically : "no use fretting, care killed a oat. I am 
as badly off as you ; for, hang me, if there was not a Bow Street 
Tunner in the town. I caught his eye fixed on me like aigimblet : 
;so I bolted— went to N--; — , left my pheaton and groom there for 
the present, and have doubled back, to bauffle pursuit, and cut 
:aoross the country. You recolleel; that noice girl we saw in the 
•coach ; 'firad, I served her spouse that is to be a praetty trick I 
Borrowed his money under pretence of investing it in the New 
Grand Anti-Dry-Bot Company ; cool hundred— if s only just gone, 
air." 

Here the chambermaid entered with the brandy and water, the 
inewapsipcr, and cigar, — ^the captain lighted the last, took a deep 
sup fi'om the beverage, and said, gaily : — 

• " Well, now, let us join fortunes ; we are both, as you say, 
** adrift/ Best way to staund the breeze is to unite the caubles." 

Philip shook his head, and, displeased with his companion, 
»ftug-ht uis pillow. He took care to put his money under his head, 
siud to lock Ms door. 

The brothers started at day-break ; Sidney was even more dis- 
loon'teiited than on the previous day. The weather was hot and 
oppressive ; they rested for some hours at noon, and in the cool of 
the evening renewed their way. Philip had made up his mind to 
fiteer for a town in the thick of 'a hunting^ district, where he hoped 
Ibis equestrian capacities might again befriend him ; and their path 
mow lay through a chain of vast dreary commons, which gave tnem 
a^b least the advantage to sidrt the road-side unobserved. But, 
somehow or other, either Philip had been misinformed as to an inn 
iviiere he had proposed to pass the night, or he had missed it ; tor 
'^^ -) (douds darKened, and the sun went down, and no vestige of 
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knmaxL habitation was discernible. Sidney, foot-sore and qnerulous, 
begBn to weep, and declare that he ooiud stir no farther; and 
whue Philip, whose iron frame defied fatigne, compassionately 
paused to rest his brother, a low roll of thnnder broke upon tho 
gloomy air'. *' There will be a storm," said he anxionsly. " Come 
on— jpray, Sidney, come on." 

" It is so cruel in you, brother Philip," replied Sidney, sobbing. 
" I wish I had never— neyer ffone with you. 

A flash of lightning, that illuminated the whole heavens, linjgered 
round Sidney's pale race as he spoke ; and Philip threw hmself 
instinotively on the child, as if to protect him even from the wrath 
of the unshelterable flame. Sidney, hushed and terrified, clung to 
his brother's breast ; after a pause, he silently consented to resume 
their journey. But now the storm came near and nearer to the 
wanderers. The darkness grew rapidly more intense, save when 
the lightning lit up heaven and earth alike with intolerable lustre. 
And when at length the rain began to fall in merciless and 
drenching torrents, even Philip's brave heart failed him. How 
could he ask Sidney to proceed, when they could scarcely see an 
inch before them ? — all that could now be done was to gain the 
high-road, and hope for some passing conveyance. With fits and 
sturtsi and by the glare of the lightning, they attained their obiect ; 
and stood at last on the grei^ broad Thoroughfare, along which, 
since the day when the Roman carved it from the waste, Misery 
bath TAodded, and Luxury rolled, their common way. 

Phuip had stripped handkerchief, coat, vest, all to shelter Sidney ; 
and he felt a kind of strange pleasure through the dark, even to 
hear Sidnev's voice wail ana moan. But that voice grew more 
langnid ana faint— it ceased— Sidney's weight hung heavy— heavier 
on uie fostering arm. 

" For Heaven's sake, speak !— speak, Sidney .!— only one word— 
I will carrv you in my arms ! " 

** I think I am dying," replied Sidney, in a low murmur ; " I 
am so tired and worn out, I can go no rorther— I must lie here." 
And he sank at once upon the reeking grass beside the road. At 
this time the rain gzaaually relaxed, the clouds broke away-— a 
grey light succeed^ to the darkness— the lightning was more 
distent; and the thunder rolled onward in its awiul path. Kneeling 
on the ground, Philip supported his brother in his arms, and cast his 
pleading eyes upward to the softening terrors of the ^. A star, 
a solita^ star^roke out for one moment, as if to smile comfort 
upon him^ and then vanished. But lo! in the distance there 
suddenly f^leamed a red, steady light, like that in some solitary 
window ; it was no will-o'-the-wisp, it was too stationary— human 
shelter was then nearer than he had thought for. He pointed to 
the Hght, and whispered, '* Bouse yourself, one struggle more — ^it 
cannot be far ofll" 

"It is impossible— I cannot stirj" answered Sidney: and a 
sudden flash of li^tning showed his countenance, ghastly, as if 
with the damps of Death. What could the brother do ? — stay there, 
and see the boy perish before his eyes ?— leave him on the road, and 
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fly to the firiendl; light? The last plan was the sole one left, jret 
he shrunk from it in greater terror than the first. Was that a 
step that he heard aoross the road? He held his breath to listen — 
a form became dimly visible — it approached. 

Philip shouted aloud. 

** What now ? " answered the voice, and it seemed familiar to 
Morton's ear. He sprang forward; and putting his faoe dose to 
the wayfarer, thought to recognise the features of Captain de Burgh 
Smith. The oaptun whose eyes were yet more accustomed to the 
dark» made the nrst overture. 

** Why, my lad, it is you then ! 'Gad, you froirhtened me ! " 

Odious as this man had hitherto beeu to JPhilip, he was as welcome 
to him as daylight now ; he grasped his hand, — " My brother-ya 
child— is here, dying, I fear, with cold and fatigue, he cannot stir. 
Will you stay with him— support him— but for a few moments, 
while 1 make to yon light ? See, I have money— plenty of money 1 ** 

" My good lad, its very ugly work staying here at this hour : 
still— Where's the choild ? " 

" Here, here ! make haste, raise him ! that's right ! God Uess 
you ! I shall be back ere you think me gone." 

He sprang from the road, and plunged through the heath, the 
furze, the rank ^listening pools, straight towards the light-^as the 
swimmer towards the shore. 

The captain, though a rogue, was human; and when liffr—an 
innocent life— is at stake, even a rogue's heart rises up from its 
weedy bed. He muttered a few oaths, it is true, but he held the 
child in his arms ; and, taking out a little tin ease, poured some 
brandy down Sidney's throat; and then, by way of company, 
down nis own. The cordial revived the boy; he opened his eyes, 
and said, ** I think I can go on, now, Philip." 

We must return to Arthur Beaufort. He was naturaUy, though 
gentle, a person of high spirit, and not without piide. He rose 
from the ground with bitter, resentful feelings, and a blushing 
cheek, and went his way to the hotel. Here he found Mr. Spencer, 
just returned from his visit to Sidney. Enchanted with the soft 
and endearing manners of his lost Catherine's son, and deeply 
affected with the resemblance the child bore to the mother, as he 
had seen her last at the gay and rosy age of fair sixteen, his 
description of the younger brother drew Beaufort's indignant 
thoughts from the elder. He cordially concuRed with Mr. Spencer 
in the wish to save one so gentle from the domination of one 
so fierce; and this, after all, was the child Catherine had most 
strongly commended to him. She had said littto of th« «lder; 
perhaps she had been aware of his ungracious and untraotalde 
nature, and, as it seemed to ArthuSr Beaufort, his predilections for 
a coarse and low career. 

*' Yes," said he, ** this boy, then, shall console me for tiie per- 
verse brutality of the other. He shall indeed drink of my cup, 
and eat of my bread, and be to me as a brother." 

'*Whatr' said Mr. Spencer, changing oountenaaoe, *'you do 
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not intend to take Sidney to liye with you f I meant him for my 
son — ^my adopted son." 

"No; generous as you are," said Arthur, pressing his hand, 
" this ehfur^ devolves on me — ^it is my right. I am the orphan's 
relation— his mother consigned him to me. But he shall he taught 
to love you not the less.'* 

Mr. I^noer was silent. He oould not hear the thought of losing 
Sidnev as an inmate of his cheerless home, a tender relic of his 
early love. From that moment he hegan to contemplate the pos- 
sihinty of securing Sidney to himself, unknown to Beaufort. 

The plans hoth of Artnur and Soencer were interrupted hy the 
sudden retreat of the hrothers. Tney determined to depart dif- 
ferent ways in search of them. 3pencer, as the more helpless of 
the two, obtained the aid of Mr. Sharp ; Beaufort departed with 
the lawyer. 

Two travellers, in a hired barouche, were slowly dra^eed by a 
pair of iaded posters along the commons I have just described. 

"I tnink," said one, ^'that the storm is very much abated; 
heigho ! wlutt an unpleasant night ! " 

** Unkimmon ugly, sir," answered the other ; " and an awM 
lon^ stage, eighteen miles. These here remote places are quite 
behind the age, sir— quite. However, I think we shall kitch them 
now." 

'* I am very much afraid of that eldest boy. Sharp. He seems a 
dreadful vagabond." 

•• Ton see, sir, qmte hand in glove with Dashing Jerry; met in 
the same inn last night — i>reconcerted, you may be quite sure. It 
would be the best da^'s job I have done this many a day to save 
that 'ere little fellow from being corrupted. You sees he is just of 
a size to be useful to these bad karakters. If they took to burglary, 
he would be a treasure to them— slip him through a pane of glass 
like a ferret, sir." 

" Don't talk of it. Sharp," said Mr. Spencer, with a groan ; 
" and recollect, if we get hold of him, that you are not to say a 
word to Mr. Beaufort." 

" I imderstand, sir ; and I always goes with the gemman who 
behaves most like a gemmam" 

Here a loud halloo was heard close by the horses' heads. 

"Good heavens, if that is a foo^ad!" said Mr. Spencer, 
shaking violentlv. 

" Lord, sir, I have my barkers with me. Who's there } " 

The barouche stopped— « man came to the window. 

•* Excuse me, sir. said the stranger ; " but there is a poor boy 
here so tired and ill that I fear he will never reaeh the next town, 
unless you will koindly ffive him a lift." 

" A poor boy ! " said Mr. Spencer, poking his head over the head 
of Mr. Sharp. "Where?" 

" If you would just drop him at the Sing's Awrms it would be 
a chaurityj" said the man. 

Sharp pinched Mr. Spencer on the shoulder, " That's Dashing 
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Jerry ; I'll get out." 80 saying; he opened the door, jumped into 
the road, and presently re-appeared ynth the lost and weloome 
Sidney in his arms. *' Ben't this the hoy ?" he whispered to Mr. 
Spencer : and, taking the lamp £x>m the carriage, he raised it to 
me child's face. 

** It is ! it is ! God he thanked ! " exclaimed the worthy man. 

" "Will you leave him at the King's AwrmsJ—we shall he there 
in an hour or two," cried the Captain. 

" We ! Who's toe f" said Sharp, gruftty. 

" Why, myself and the choild's brother." 

" Oh !^' said Sharp, raising the lantern to his own face ; ** you 
knows me, I think. Master Jerry ^ Let me kitch you agin, that's 
all. And give my compliments to your 'sociate, and say, if he 
prosecutes this here hurchin any more, we'll settle his hizness for 
nim ; and so take a hint and make yourself scarce, old boy ! " 

With that Mr. Sharp jumped into the barouche, and hade the 
postboy drive on as fast as he could. 

Ten minutes after this abduction, Philip, followed hy two 
labourers, with a barrow, a lantern, and two blankets, returned 
from the hospitable farm to which the light had conducted him. 
The spot where he had left Sidney, and which he knew by a 
neighbouring milestone, was vacant ; ne shouted an alarm, and the 
Captain answered from the distance of some threescore yards. 
Philip came to him. " Where is my brother ? " 

** Gone away in a barouche and pair. Devil take me if I under* 
staund it." And the Captain proceeded to give a confused account 
of what had passed. 

" My hrother ! my brother ! they have torn thee from me, 
then ! cried Philip, and he fell to the earth insensible. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Vous me rcndrez mon fr^e.*— Casimbr Dblavionb : Les Errant d*Edouttr«l. 

One evening, a week after this event, a wild, tattered, haggard 
youth, knocked at the door of Mr. Kobert Beaufort. 

The porter slowly presented himself. 

•* Is your master at home } I must see him instantly." 

" That's more than you can, my man ; my master does not see 
the like of you this time of night," replied tne porter, eyeing tho 
ragged apparition before him, with great disdain. 

" See me, he must and shall," replied the youn^ man ; and as 
the porter blocked up the entrance, he grasped his coJU^'J^. ,* 
hand of iron, swung him, huge as he was, aside, and strode into 
the spacious hall. ^^ 

" Stop ! stop ! " cried the porter, recovering himself. James 1 
John ! Here's a go ! " 

♦ You shall restore me my brother ! 



Mr. Bobert Beaufort had been back in town seireral days. Mrs. 
Beaufort, who was waiting his return from his club, was in tho 
dining-room. Hearing a noise in the hall, she opened the door, 
and saw the strange grim figure I have described, advancinji: 
towards her. "Who are you? she said; "what do you want?" 

" I am Philip Morton. Who are you?" 

" My husband," said Mrs. Beaufort, shrinking into the parlour» 
while Morton followed her, and closed the door, " my husband^ 
Mr. Beaufort, is not at home." 

" You are Mrs. Beaufort, then ! "Well, you can understand mc. 
I want my brother. He has been basely reft from me. Tell nm 
where he is, and I will forgive all. Restore him to me, and I will 
bless you and yours." And Philip fell on his kneeis and grasped 
the train of her gown. 

"I know notning of your brother, Mr. Morton," cried Mrs. 
Beaufort, surprisea and alarmed. " Arthur, whom we expect 
every day, writes us word, that all search for him has been in vam. " 

" Ha ! you admit the search ? " cried Morton, rising and denchui^ 
his hands. " And who else but you or yours would have parted 
brother and brother? Answer me where he is. No subterfu§e» 
madam : I am desperate ! " 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a woman of that worldly coldness and 
indifference, wMch, on ordinary occasions, supply the place of 
' courage, was extremely terrified by the tone and mien of her rudo 
guest. She laid her hand on the bell ; but Morton seized her arm, 
and holding it sternly, said, while his dark eyes shot fire through 
the glimmering room, " I will not stir hence till you have told 
me. Will you reject my gratitude, my blessing ? Beware !* Again, 
where have you hid my brother ? " 

At that instant the door opened, and Mr. Bobert Beaufort 
entered. The lady, with a shnek of joy, wrenched herself from 
Philip's grasp, and flew to her husband. 

" Save me from this ruffian ! " she said, with an hysterical sob. 

Mr. Beai^ort, who had heard irom Blackwell strange accounts 
of Philip's obdurate perverseness, vile associates, and unredeemable 
character, was roused from his usual timidity by the appeal of his 
wife. 

" Insolent reprobate I " he said, advancing to Philip ; " after all 
the absurd goodness of my son and myself; after rejecting all our 
offers, and persisting in your miserable and vicious conduct, how- 
dare you presume to force yourself into this house? Begone, or I 
will send for the constables to remove you ! " 

" Man, man," cried Philip, restraining the fury that shook him 
from head to foot, " I care not for your threats— I scarcely hear 
your abuse — ^your son, or yourself, has stolen away my brother : 
tell me only where he is ; let me see him once more. Do not drive 
me hence, without one word of justice, of pity. I implore you — 
on my knees I implore you— yes, I. J implore you, Robert Beau- 
fort, to have mercy on your brother's son. Where is Sidney ?" 

Like all mean and cowardly men, Robert Beaufort was rather 
encouraged than softened by Philip's abrupt humility. 
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" I know nothinfir of ypxa brother;^ and if this is not all some 
-villanous trick— wnieli it may be — I am heartily rejoioed that 
lie, poor child ! is rescaed from the contamination of sacb. a com- 
pamon," answered Beaufort. 

"I am at your feet still ; again, for the last time, clinging to 
you. a suppliant : I pray you to tell me the truth." 

Mr. Beaufort, more and more exasperated by Morton's forbear- 
asLce, raised his hand as if to strike ; when, at that moment, one 
kitherto unobserved — one who, terrified by the scene she had wit- 
nessed but could not comprehiend^ had slunk into a dark comer 
of the room, — ^now came from her retreat : and a child's soft voice 
was heard, sa^g,— 

" Do not strike him, papa !— let him have his brother ! " 
Mr, Beaufort's arm fell to his side : kneeling before him, and by 
the outcast's side, wask his own young daughter ; she had crept 
Mt9 the room unobserved, when her father entered. Through the 
dim shadows, relieved only by the red and fitful gleam of the 
fire, he saw her fair meek face looking up wistfully at his own, 
with tears of excitement, and perhaps of pity — for children have a 
fluiok insight into the reality of grief in those not far removed 
irom their own years — glistening in her soft eyes. Philip looked 
ground bewildered, and he saw that face which seemed to him, at 
such a time, like the face of an angel. 

" Hear her ! " he murmured : '^oh, hear her ! For her sake, do 
not sever one orphan from Ihe other ! " 

" Take away that child, Mrs. Beaufort," cried Bobert, angrily. 
" Will you let her disgrace herself thus ? And you, sir, begone from 
this roof; and when you can approach me with due respect, I will 
give you, as I said I would, the means to get an honest living ! " 

Philip rose ; Mrs Beaufort had already led away her daughter, 
and she took that opportunity of sending in the servants : their 
forms tilled up the doorway. 

"Will you go?" continued Mr. Beaufort, more and more em- 
boldened, as he saw the menials at hand, *' or shall they expel 
you?" 

" It is enough, sir," said Philip, with a sudden calm and dignity 
that surprised, and almost awed his uncle. " My father, if the 
d*ad yet watch over the living, has seen and heard you. There 
will come a day for justice. Out of my path, hirelings ! " ^ 

He waived his arm, and the menials shrunk back at his tread, 
stalked across the inhospitable hall, and vanished. 

When he had gained the street, he turned and looked up at the 
house. His dark and hollow eyes, ^leamine throueh the long and 
raven hair that fell profusely over ms face, had in tiiem an expres- 
sion of menace almost preternatural, from its settlod calmness; the 
wild and untutored majesty which, through rags and squalor never 
deserted his form, as it never does the forms of men in ^»^^ J*^® 
wiU is strong and the sense of iiyustioe deep ; the outetretonea 
arm ; the haggard, but noble features ; the bloomless and s^{^?^ 
youth ; all gave to his features and his stature an aspect awnu in 
its sinister and voiceless wrath. There he stood a moment, uko 
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one to whom woe and wione have given a Prophet's power, gfoiding 
the eye of the nnfoivetfal Fate to the roof of the Oppressor. Then, 
slowly, and with a half smile, he turned away, and strode throngn 
the streets till he arrived at one of the narrow lanes that intersect 
the more eqniyooal quarters of the hxige dty. He stopped at tJie 
private entrance of a small pawnbrokers shop ; the door was opened 
by a slipshod boy ; he ascended the dingy stairs till he came to the 
second noor ; and there, in a small back room, he found Captain de 
BuTffh Smith, seated before a table with a counle of candles on it, 
smoling a cigar, and playing at cards by himself. 

" Wdl, what news of your brother, Bully Phil ?" 

" None : they will reveal nothing." 

" Do you give him up ?" 

" Never J My hope now is in you." 

** Well, I thought you would be driven to come to me, and I will 
do someliung for you that I should not loike to do for myself. I 
told you that I knew the Bow Street runner who was in the 
barou6he. I will find him out — Heaven knows, that is easily 
done ; and, if you can pay well, you will get your news." 

" Tou shall nave all I possess, if you restore my brother. See 
what it is. one hundred pounds— it was his fortune. It is useless 
to me without him. There, take fifty now, and if " 

Philip stopped, for his voice trembled too much to allow him 
feurther speech. Captain Smith thrust the notes into his pocket, 
and said, — 

" We'll consider it settled." 

Captain Smith fulfilled his promise. He saw the Bow Street 
officer. Mr. Sharp had been bribed too high by the opposite party 
to tell tales, and he willingly encouraged the suspicion that Sidney 
was imder the care of the BeaufortB. He promised, however, for 
the sake of ten guineas, to procure Philip a letter from Sidney 
himself. This was all he would undertake. 

Philip was satisfied. At the end of another week, Mr. Sharp 
transmitted to the Captain a letter, which he, in his turn, gave to 
Philip. It ran thus, in Sidney's own sprawling hamd : — 

"Deab Bbothek PTfTT.TP,— I am told you wish to know how I 
am, and therefore take up my pen, and asure you that I write all 
out of my own head. lam very Comfortable and happy— much 
more so than I have been since poor deir mama died ; so T beg you 
won't vex yourself about me : and pray don't try and Find me 
out, For I would not go with you again for the world. I am so 
much better Off here. I wish you would be a good boy, and leave 
off your Bad ways ; for I am sure, as every one says, I don't know 

what would have become of me if I had staid with you. Mr. 

[the Mr. half scratched out] the gentleman I am with, says if pa 
torn out Properly, he will be a fhend to you. Too ; but he advises 
you to go, Uke a Good boy, to Arthur Beaufort, and ask his pardom 
for the past, and then Arthur will be very kind to you. I send 
you a great Big sum of 20/., and tiie gentleman says he would send 
more, only it might make you naughty, and set up. I go to church 

X 
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BOW every Sunday, and read good books, and always pray that Gk>d 
inay open your eyes. I have such a Nice pony, with such a long 
ibal0. oo no more at present from your affectionate brother, 

♦* SiDKET MoETOir. 
« Oct. h w— 

^'Braft pn,y don't eome after me Any more. Tou know I 
lU^erly £ea of it, bat for this deir good gentleman I am with." 

So this, then, was the crowning reward of all his Buffering and 
all his love. There was the letter, evidently undiotated, with its 
errors of orthography, and in the child's rough scrawl ; the ser- 
pent's tooth pierced to the heart, and left there its most lasting 
venom. 

** I have done with him for ever," said Philip, brushing away 
the bitter tears. ** I will molest him no farther ; I care no more to 
pierce this mysterv. Better for him as it is— he is happy I Well, 
well, and I— /will never care for a human being again." 

He bowed his head over his hands ; and when he rose, his heart 
felt to him like stone. It seemed as if Oonscienee hersdif had fled 
^Km his soul on the wings of departed Loye. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Bi)^t 70a bftve fooad the mountido'g to|»— tbtr^ aif; 
On the calm flouilshinp head of it j 
And whilst with wearied steps we npwsrd go, 
ilt9t Us tnd Clouds belov.— CowLBir. 

It was true that Sidney was happy in his new home, and thither 
we must now trace him. 

On reachinff the town where the travellers in the barouche had 
been requested to leave Sidney, "The King's Arms" was precisely 
the inn eschewed by Mr. Spencer. While the horses were being 
ehanged, he summoned the surgeon of the town to examine the 
child, who had alread]^ much recovered; and by stripping his 
olothes, wrapping him in warm blankets, and administering cor- 
dials, he was permitted to reach another stage, so as to baffle pur- 
suit tiiat night $ and in three days Mr. Spencer had placed his new 
charge with his maiden sisters, a hundred and fifty miles from the 
spot where he had been found. He would not take bim to his own 
home yet. He feared the claims of Arthur Beaufort. He artfully 
wrote to that gentleman, stating^ that he had abandoned the chase 
of Sidney in despair, and desiring to know if he had discovered 
him ; and a bribe of 300/. to Mr. Sharp, with a candid exposition 
of his reasons for secreting Sidney— reasons in which the worthy 
officer professed to sympathise — secured the discretion of his ally. 
But he would not deny himaelf the pleasure of being in the same 
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house with Sidney, and was therefore for some months the fi:ne8t of 
his sisters. At len^h he heard that young Beaufort had been 
ordered abroad for his health, and he then deemed it safe to trans- 
fer his new idol to his Lares by the lakes. During this interval 
the current of the younger Morton's life had indeed flowed through 
flowers. At his age the cares of females were almost a want as 
well as a luxury, and the sisters spoiled and petted him as much, 
as any eldeiiy nymphs in Cytherea ever petted Cupid. They were 
good, excellent, nigh-nosed, flat-bosomed spinsters, sentimentally 
fond of their brother, whom they called "the poet," and dotingly 
attached to children. The cleanness, the c^uiet, the good cheer of 
their neat abode, all tended to revive and invigorate the spirits of 
their young guest, and everjr one there seemed to vie which should 
love him the most. Still his especial favourite was Mr. Spencer : 
for Spencer never went out without bringing back cakes and toys ; 
and Spencer gave him his pony ; and Spencer rode a little crop- 
eared nag by nis side ; andBpencer, in short, was associated with 
his every comfort and caprice. He told them his little history ; 
and when he said how Philip had left him alone for long hours 
together, and how Philif) had forced him to his last and nearly 
fatal loumey, the old maids groaned, and the old bachelor sighed, 
and they all cried in a breath, that "Philip was a very wicked 
boy." It was not only their obvious jwlicy to detach him from his 
brother, but it was their sincere conviction that they did right to 
do so. Sidney began, it is true, by taking Philip's part ; but his 
mind was ductile, and he still looked back with a shudder to the 
hardships he had gone through : and so by little and little he 
learned to forget aQ the endearing and fostering love PhUip had 
evinced to him ; to connect his name with dark and mysterious 
fears ; to repeat thanksgivings to Providence that he was saved 
from him ; and to hope that they might never meet again. In 
fact, when Mr. Spencer learned from Sharp that it was through 
Captain Smith, the swindler, that application had been made by 
Philip for news of his brother, and having also learned before, 
from the same person, that Philip had been implicated in the sale 
of a horse, swindled, if not stolen, — he saw every additional reason 
to widen the stream that flowed between the wolf and the lamb. 
The older Sidney grew, the better he comprehended and appre- 
ciated the motives of his i)rotector— for he was brought up in a 
formal school of propriety and ethics, and his mind naturally re- 
volted from all images of violence or fraud. Mr. Spencer changed 
both the Christian and the surname of his protSgS, in order to 
elude the search whether of Philip, the Mortons, or the Beauforts, 
and Sidney passed for his nephew by a younger lwx)ther who had 
died in India. 

So there, by the calm banks of the placid lake, amidst the fairest 
landscapes of the Island Gkirden, the youngest bom of Catherine 
passed his tranquil days. The monotony of the retreat did not 
fatigue a spirit which, as he grew up, found occupation in books, 
music, poetry, and the elegances of the cultivated, if quiet life, 
within his reach. To the rough past he looked back as to an evil 
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dream, in whioh the image of Philip stood dark and threatening. 
His brother's name, as he grew older, he rarely mentioned ; and if 
he did volunteer it to Mr. Spencer, the bloom on his cheek grew 
paler. The sweetness of his manners, his fair face and wuming 
smile, still continued to secure him love, and to screen from the 
common eye whatever of selfishness yet lurked in his nature. 
And, indeed, that fault, in so serene a career, and with friends so 
attached, was seldom called into action. So thus was he severed 
from both the protectors, Arthur and Philip, to whom poor Cathe- 
rine had bequeathed him. 

By a perverse and stranee mystery, they, to whom the charge 
was most intrusted, were the very persons who were forbidden to 
redeem it. On our deathbeds when we think we have provided for 
those we leave behind — should we lose the last smile that gilds the 
solemn agony, if we could look one year into the Future } 

Arthur Beaufort, after an ineffectual search for Sidney, heard, 
on returning to his home, no unexaggerated narrative of Philip s 
visit, and listened, with deep resentment, to his mother's distorted 
account of the language addressed to her. It is not to be surprised 
that, with all his romantic generosity, he felt sickened and revolted 
at violence that seemed to him without excuse. Though not a 
revengeful character, he had not that meekness which never 
resents. He looked upon Philip Morton as upon one rendered in- 
corrigible by bad passions and evil company. Still Catherine's last 
bequest, and Philip's note to him the Unknown Comforter, often 
recurred to him, and he would have willingly yet aided had Philip 
been thrown in his way. But as it was, when he looked around, 
and saw tiie examples of that charity that begins at home, in 
which the world abounds, he felt as if ne had done his duty ; and 
prosperity having, though it could not harden his heart, still 
sapped the habits of perseverance, so by little and littie the image 
of tiie dying Catherine, and the thought of her sons, faded from 
his remembrance. And for this there was the more excuse after 
the receipt of an anonymous letter, which relieved all his appre- 
hensions on behalf of Sidney. The letter was short, and stated 
simply that Sidney Morton had found a friend who would protect 
him throughout life ; but who would not scruple to apply to Beau- 
fort if ever he needed his assistance. So one son, ana that the 
youngest and the best-loved, was safe. And the other, had he not 
chosen his own career ? Alas, poor Catherine ! when you fancied 
that Philip was the one sure to force his way into fortune, and 
Sidney the one most helpless, how ill did you judge of the human 
heart ! It was that very strength in Philip's nature which tempted 
the winds that scattereid the blossoms, and shook the stem to its 
roots : while the lighter and frailer nature bent to the gale, and 
bore transplanting to a happier soil. If a parent read these pages, 
let him pause ana think well on the characters of his children ; let 
him at once fear and hope the most for the one whose passions and 
whose temper lead to a struggle with the world. That same world 
is a tough wrestier. and has a bear's gripe for the poor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufort's own complaints, which grew 
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serious and menaoed oonsmnption, recalled his thoughts more and 
more every day to himself. He was compelled to abandon his 
career at the University, and to seek for health in the softer 
breezes of the South, ms parents accompanied him to Nice ; and 
when, all the end of a few months, he was restored to health, the 
desire of travel seized the mind and attracted the fancy of the 
young heir. His father and mother, satisfied with his recovery, 
and not unwilling that he should acquire the polish of Continental 
intercourse, returned to England ; and yotmg Beaufort, with gay 
companions and munificent income, already courted, spoiled, and 
flattered, commenced his tour with the fair climes of Italy. 

So, dark mystery of the Moral World ! — so, unlike the order 
of the External Universe, glide together, side bv side, the shadowy 
steeds of Night akb MoBiONa. Examine life in its own world ; 
confound not that world, the inner one, the practical one, with the 
more visible, yet airier and less substantial system, doing homage 
to the sun, to whose throne, afar in the infinite space, the human 
heart has no wings to fiee. In life, the mind and the circumstance 
give the true seasons, and regulate the darkness and tiie light. Of 
two men standing on tJie same foot of earth, the one reve& in the 
joyous noon, the other shudders in the solitude of night. For 
Hope and Fortune the daystar is ever shining. For Care and 
Penury, Night chants not with the ticking of the clock, nor with 
the shadow on tiie dial. Morning for the heir, night for the house- 
less, and God's eye over both I 



BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

The knig^ht of arts and indttstry, 
And his achievements fair. 
Thomson's Ctutle of Indolence : explanatory yerse to canto ii. 

Ik a popular and respectable, but not very fashionable guartier 
in Paris, and in the tolerably broad and effective toccUe of the 
Bue , there might be seen, at the time I now treat of, a curious- 
looking building, that jutted out semicirculary from the neigh- 
bouring shops, with plaster pilasters and compo omamente. The 
virtfuosi of the guartier had discovered that the building was 
oonstmoted in imitation of an ancient temple in Rome; this 
erection, then fresh and new, reached only to the entresol. The 
pilasters were painted light green and gilded in the cornices, while, 
surmounting the architrave, were three little statues— one held a 
torch, another a bow, and a third a bag ; they were therefore 
rumoured, I know not with what justice, to be the artistical repre- 
sentatives of Hymen, Cupid, and Fortune. 
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On the door was neatly engrayed, on a Inrass-plate, the following 

inscription :-- 

**UoissnsujL Lots, As&lajSt a l' ektbbsol." 

And if you had crossed the threshold and mounted the stairs, and 
gained that mysterious story inhahited by Monsieur Love, you 
would have seen, upon another door to the neht, another epigranh, 
informing those interested in the inquiry uiat the bureau of lH. 
Love was open daily from nine in the morning to four in the after- 
noon. 

The office of M. Love—for office it was^ and of a nature not 
unfrequently designated in the '^petites t^fflehes" of Paris— had 
been estabbshed about six months ; and whether it was the popu- 
]: rity of the profession, or the shape of the shop, Of the mamiera 
of M. Love himself, I cannot pretend to say, but certain it is that the 
Temple of Hymen— as M. Love classicalJy termed it— had become 

exceedingly m vogue in the Faubourff St. . It was rumoured 

that no less than nine marriages in the immediate neighbourhood 
had been manufactured at this fortunate office, and that they had 
all turned out happily except one, in which the bride being sixty, 
and the bridegroom twenty-four, there had been rumours of 
domestic dissension ; but as the lady had been delivered, — I mean 
of her husband, who had drowned nimself in the Seinoi about a 
month after the ceremony, things had turned out in the lonff run 
better than might have been expected, and the widow was so little 
discouraged, that she had been seen to enter the office already — ^a 
circumstance that was greatly to the credit of Mr. Love. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. Love's success, and of the marked sune- 
riority of his establishment in rank and popularity over similar 
ones, consisted in the spirit and liberality with which the business 
was conducted. He seemed resolved to destroy all formality 
between parties who might desire to draw dpser to each other, and 
he hit unon the lucky device of a table (Thote, very well managed 
and hela twice a-week, and often followed by a aoirSe danaante ; 
so that, if they pleased, the aspirants to matrimonial happiness 
might become acquainted without ^6n«. As he himself was a 
jolly, convivial fellow of much savoir vivre, it is astonishing how 
well he made these entertainments answer. ^ Persons who had not 
seemed to take to each other in the first distant interview grew 
extremely^ enamoured when the corks of the ehampagne — an extra 
of oourse in the aionnam^n^— bounced against the wall. Added to 
this, Mr. Love took great pains to know the tradesmen in his 
neighbourhood ; and, what with his jokes, his appearance of easy 
circumstances, and the fluency with which he spoke the language, 
he become an imiversal favourite. Many persons who were un- 
commonly starch in ^neral, and who profiassed to ridicule the 
bureau, saw nothing improper in dining at the tMe d^hote. To 
those who wished for secrecy he was said to be wonderfully discreet ; 
but there were others who did not affect to conceal their discontent 
at the single state : for the xest, the entertainments were bo ooin<* 
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trired «s nerer to ahodc the delicaoy while they always forwarded 
the suit. » 

It was ahout eight o'clock in the evening, and Mr. Lore was still 



seated at dinner, or rather at dessert, with a party of guests. His 
apartments, though small, were somewhat eaudily painted and 
famished, and his dining-room was decorated a la iMrqm. The 



party consisted— first of a rich Spider^ a widower. Monsieur Gou- 
pille by name, an eminent man in the faubourg ; he was in his 
grand climacteric, but still belhomme: wore a very well-made 
peruque of light auburn, with tight pantaloons, which contained a 
pair of very respectable calves ; ana his white neckcloth ^d his 
large frill were washed and got up with especial care. Next to 
Monsieur Goupille sat a very demure and very si>are younp ladyK)f 
about two-ana-thirfcy, who was said to have saved a lortune — 
Heaven loiows how— in the family of a rich English milord, where 
she had omciated as governess; she called herself Mademoiselle 
Adele de Courval, and was very particular about the de, and very 
melancholy about her ancestors. Monsieur Goupille generally put 
his finger through his penwue^ and fell away a little on ms left 
pantaloon when he spoke to Mademoiselle de Courval, and Mademoi- 
selle de Gourval generally pecked at her bouquet when she answered 
Monsieur GoupUle. On tiie other side of this young lady sat a 
fine-looking fair man— M. Sovolofeki, a Pole, buttoned unto the 
chin, and rather threadbare, though uncommonly neat. He was 
flanked by a little fat lady, who had been very bretty. and who 

English, she ' 



kept a boarding-house, or pension, for the English, she he: 

being EtLglish, though long established in Parii. Kumout said 
she had been gay in her youth, and dropped in Paris by a Russian 
nobleman, with a very pretty settlement— she and the settlement 
having equally expanded by time and season: she Was called 
Madame fieavor. On the other side of the table was a red-headed 
Enfflishman, who spoke very Uttle French; who had been told 
that French ladies were passionately fond of light hair; and who, 
having 2,000/. of his own. intended to quadruple that sum by a 
prudent marriage. Kobody knew what his family was, btlt his 
name was Higgins. His neighboiur was an exceedingly tall, large- 
boned Frenchman, with a long nose and a red riband, who was 
much seen at Frascati's, and had served under Napoleon. Then 
came another lady, extremely pretty, very oiquante, and very gay, 
but past the premiere j'eunesse, who ogled Mr. LoVe more than she 
did any of his guests : she was called xU>salie Gaumartin, and was 
at the head of a large bon-han establishment ; married, but her 
husband had gone four years ago to the Isle of France, and she 
was a little doubtM whether she might not be justly entitled to 
the privileges of a widow. Next to Mr. Love, in the place of 
hononr, sat no less a person than the Ticomte de Yaudemont, a 
French gentleman, really weU-bom, but whose various excesses, 
added to his poverty, had not served to sustain that respect for his 
birth which ne considered due to it. He had already oeen twice 
married ; once to an Englishwoman, who had been decoyed by the 
title ; by this lady, who died in childbed, he had one son; a fact 
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wliich he aeduloiisly concealed from the world of Paris by keeping 
the unhappy boy— who was now some eighteen or nineteen years 
old— a perpetual exile in England. Monsieur de Taudemont did 
not wish to pass for more than thirty, and he considered that to 
produce a son of eighteen would be to make the lad a monster of 
m^titude by givmg the lie everv hour to his own father ! In 
spite of this precaution, the Yicomte found great difficulty in getting 
a third wife — especially as he had no actual and yisible income ; 
was, not seamed, but ploughed up, with the small-pox ; small of 
stature, and was considiered more than un peu bite. He was, how- 
ever, a prodififious dand^, and wore a lace frill and embroidered 
waistcoat, mi. Love's vis-d-vis was Mr. Bimie, an Englishman, a 
sort of assistant in the establishment, with a hard, dry, parchment 
face, and— a remarkable talent for silence. The host himself was 
a splendid animal ; his vast chest seemed to occupy more space at 
the table than any four of his guests, yet he was not corpuLeiit or 
unwieldy ; he was dressed in black, wore a velvet stock verv high, 
and four ffold studs glittered in his shirt front; he was bala to the 
crown, wnich made his forehead apj>ear singularly lofty, and 
what hair he had left was a little greyish and curled ; his face was 
shaved smoothly, except a close-dipped mustache ; and his eyes, 
though small, were bright and piercing. Such was the party. 

" Hiese are the best hona-hons I ever ate," said Mr. Love, glfincing 
at Madame Gaumartin. ** My fair Mends, have compassion on the 
table of a poor bachelor." 

''But you ought not, to be a bachelor. Monsieur Lofe," replied 
the fair Bosalie, with an arch look ; '* you who make otiiers marry, 
should set the example." 

" All in good time," answered Mr. Love, nodding ; *' one serves 
one's customers to so muiok happiness that one has none left for 
oneself." 

Here a loud explosion was heard. Monsieur Goupille had pulled 
one of the bon-bon crackers with Mademoiselle Addle. 

"I've got the motto! — ^no — ^Monsieur has it: I'm always un- 
lucky," said the gentle Addle. 

The Spicier solemnly unrolled the little slii> of paper ; the print 
was very small, and he longed to take out his spectacles, but he 
thought that would make him look old. However, he spelled 
through the motto with some difEloulty : — 

" Comme elle fiait somnettre xm casar. 

En retasant son doax hommage. 
On pent taraiter la coquette en vainqnenr : 

De U beant^ modeste on ch^tit I'eaclaTage."* 

'' I present it to Mademoiselle," said he, laying the motto solemnly 
in Adele's plate, upon a little mountain of chestnut-husks. 
" It is very pretty," said she, looking down. 
" It is very d propoa," whispered the Spicier, caressing the 

* The coquette, who subjugates a heart, yet reftises its tender homage, one may 
treat as a oonqiifltor } of modest beauty we cherish the slarery . 
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feruque a little too rougldy in Mb emotion. Mr. Love nive him a 
Idok under the table, and pat his finger to his own bald head, and 
^en to his nose sig^iificantly. The intelligent Spicier smoothed 
back tiie irritated peruque. 

" Are you fond of wms-hons, MademoiBelle Addle ? I have a 
very fine stodk at home," said Monsienr Gonpille. 

Mademoiselle Addle de Cooryal sighed— ''^JTi^to ! they remind 
me of happier da^s, when I was 9. petite, and my d^ grand- 
mamma took me in her lap and told me how she escaped the 
guillotine : she was an SmigrSe, and yon know her father was a 
marquis." 

The Spicier bowed and looked puzzled. He did not quite see 
the connection between the bone-bone and the guillotine. 

"You ai^triete, monsieur," observed Madame Beavor, in rather 
a piqued tone, to the Fde, who had not said a word since the roti. 

^' Madame, an exile is always triete * I think of my pauvre 
paue." 

^' Bah !" cried Mr. Love. *' Think that there is no exile by the 
side of a belle dame" 

The Pole smiled moumfdlly. 

" Pull it," said Madame Beavor, holding a cracker to the patriot, 
and tunung away her iauoe. 

"Yes, madame; I wish it were a cannon in defence of La 
Fologne." 

With this magniloquent aspiration, the ffallant Sovdofski pulled 
lustily, and then rubbed his fingers^ with a Bttie nimaoe, observing, 
that crackers were sometimes dangerous, and that the present 
combustible was d^une force immenee, 

" Helas } J>ai crajoMa* & oe Jour 
FouToir ttimnplin de I'amoiir,'** 

said Madame Beavor, reading the motto, " What do you sav to 
that?" 
" Madame, there is no triumph for La Poloane ! " 
Madame Beavor uttered a little peevish excmmation, and glanced 
_j .__xi. :i t. :i.3 . '* Are you, too, a great 




" What does he say } " asked Madam Gaumartin. 

" Moneieur Higgine est tout pour lee dames," 

" To be sure he is." cried Mr. Love ; all the English are, especially 
with that coloured hair; a lad^ who Ukes a passionate adorer 
should always marry a man with gold-coloured ^m> — always. 



What do you say. Mademoiselle Addle ? 



"Oh, I like fair hau*," said Mademoiselle, looldng bashfully 
askew at MoosieuT Goupille's peruque. " Orandmamma said her 
papa— tiie marquis—used yellow powder : it must have been very 
pretty. 

" Bather d la eucre d'orge," remarked the Spicier, ■miling on the 
right side of his mouth, where his best teeth were. 

• Alaal Ibdtereduiimto-daytbatlooiiMtiiQmphoverlov*. 
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Mademoiselle da Ootirval looked displeased. ''I fear you are a 
republiooiLy Monsieur Cfoupille } " 

^* I, mademoiselle ? Ko ; I m for the Bestoratiou ; " aud a^rain 
the ^i^tct^ perplexed himself to discover the assooiatiou of idea 
between republicanism and aucre d*orae, 

" Another glass of wine. Come, another," said Mr. Loyo, strefceh- 
mg across the Yioomte to help Madame Caumartin. 

'* Sir/* said the tall Frenchman with the riband, eyeing the 
Spicier with flrreat disdain, ** you say you are for the Bestoratiou — 
r am for the Empire — Moi / ** 

" No politics ! " cried Mr. Love. " Let us adjourn to the 
salon**' 

The Yicomte, who had seemed supremely ennuyS during this 
dialogue, plucked Mr. Love by the sleeve as he rose* and whispered 
petulantly, *' I do not see any one here to suit me, Mousieux Love — 
none of my rank.** 

" Mon nieu!" answered Mr. Love; "point d^ argent point de 
Suisse, I conld introduce you to a duchess, but then the lee is 
high. There's Mademoiselle de Courval— siie dates from the 
Carlovin^ans." 

*' She IS very like a boiled sole,'* answered the Yicomte^ with a 
wry face. ** Still— -what dower has she ? " 

" Forty thousand francs, and sickly," replied Mr. Love ; ** but 
she likes a tall man, and Monsieur Goupille is " 

" Tall men are never well made," interrupted the Vioomte, 
angrily ; and he drew himself aside as Hr, Love, gfljlantlv advaBO- 
iu^t gave his arm to Madame Beavor, because the Pole had> in 
rising, folded both his own arms across his breast 

" Excuse me, ma*am," said Mr, Love to Madame Beavor, as they 
adjourned to the sahni " I don't thiftk you manage that brave 
man well." 

*' Mafoif comme il est ennuyettx avec sa Pchgns,'* replied Ma- 
dame Beavor, shrugging her snoulders. 

** True ; but he is a very fine-shaped man } and it is a eomfort 
to think that one will luive no nval but his country. Trust 
me, and encourage him a littb more ; I think he would rait yea 
toaT." 

Here the attendant engaged for the evening announeed M<msieur 
and Madame Giraud; whereupon there entered a little — little 
couple, very fair, very plump, and very like each other. 
This was Mr. Love's show couple—his decoy ducks— his last best 
example oi matoh-making ; they had been married two m(mths 
out of the bureau, and were the admiration of the neighbourhood 
for their conjugal affection. As they were now united, they had 
ceased to frequent the table d^hote; but Mr. Love often invited 
them after the dessert, pour encourager hs autres. 

'* My dear friends," cried Mr. Love, shaking each hv the hand, 
" I am ravished to see vou. Ladies and gentlemen, I present to 
you Monsieur and Madame Ctiraud, the happiest couple in Chris- 
tendom ;— if I had done nothing else in my life but bring them 
together, I should not haye lived in yain I " 
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*' Monsieiir, mf prayer is to deserve my hmheur," said Hon- 
sieur GKraud. 

** Cher ang€ !" murmored Mndame : and the happy pair seated 
themselves next to each other. 

Mr. Love^ who was all for those ianooent pastimes whioh do 
away with conventional formality and reserve, now proposed a 
game at " Hunt the Slipper," which was welcomed by the whole 
party, except the Pole and the Yicomte : though Mademoiselle 
Ad^le looked prudish, and observed to the Spicier, that Monsieur 
Loib was so droll, but she should not have liked her pamre grand- 
maman to see her." 

The Yicomte had stationed himself opposite to Mademoiselle de 
Courval, and kept his eyes iixed on her very tenderly. 

** Hademoiselle, I see, does not approve of such bourgeois diver- 
sions," said he, 

" No, monsieur," said the gentie Addle. '' But I think we must 
sacrifice our own tastes to those of the eompanv." 

" It is a very amiable sentiment," said tie Spicier, 

*' It is one attributed to grandmamma's papa, ^e Marquis de 
Courval. It has become quite a hackseyea remaxk since," said 
Addle. 

*' Come, ladies," said the joyous Bosslie ; " I volunteer my 
slipper." 

^^Anseyez-vousdime" said Madame Beavor to the Pole. *'Have 
you no games of this sort in Poland } " 

'* Madame, La Potogne is no more," said the Pole. '* But with 
the swords of her brave " 

•• No swords here, if you please," said Mr. Lote, ijutting his vast 
hands on the Pole's shoulders, and sinking him forcibly down into 
the drde now formed. 

The game proceeded with great vigour and much, laughter 
from Rosalie, Mr. Love, and Madame Beavor, especially when- 
ever the last thumped the Pole with the heel of the slipper. Mon- 
sieur«Giraud was always sure that Madame Giraud had the slipper 
about her, which persuasion on his part gave rise to many little 
endearments, which are id ways so innocent amozig married people. 
The Yicomte and the Spicier were eouallv certain the dipper was 
with Mademoiselle Adele, who defended nerself with muck more 
enerpry than might have been supposed in one so gentie. The 
Spicier, however, orewjealous of tiie attentions of his noble rival, 
and told him that he ^enS*6L mademoiselle : whereupon the Yicomte 
called him an impertinent ; and the tall Frenchman, with the red 
riband, sprung up'and said, — 

'* Can X be of any assistance, gentiemen ? " 

Therewith Mr. Love, the great peace-maker, interposed, and, 
reconciling the rivals, proposed to change the j^ame to Colin Mail> 
lardj Anglice, ** Blind Man's Buff." Kosalie clapped her hands, 
and offered herself to be blind-folded. The tables and chairs were 
cleared away ; and Madame Beavor pushed the Pole into Bosalie's 
arms, who, haying felt him about the &oe for some moments, 
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g^aessed Him to be the tall Frenohman. During this tune, Mon- 
Bieur and Madame Giraud hid themselyes behind the window- 
oortain. 

"Amiue Yourself, num ami" said Madame Beavor to the 
liberated Pole. 

*' Ah, madame," sighed Monsieur Soyolo&ki, " how can I be 
gray? Allmypropertyoonfiscated by the emperor of Russia! Has 
La Foloqne no Brutus ? *' 

" I think you are in loye," said the host, dapping^ >iiTn on the 
back. 

" Are you quite sure," whiBpered the Pole to the matoh-maker, 
" that Madame Beayor has vinfft mille litres de rentes f " 

" Not a 80U8 less." 

The Pole mused, and, glancing at Madame Beayor, said, — " And 
yet, madame, your charming gaiety consoles me against all my 
sufferings ; " upon which Madame Beayor called him " flatterer, 
and rapped his knuckles with her fan ; the latter prooeedinfir the 
braye Pole did not seem to like, for he immediatialy buried his 
hands in his trowsers' pockets. 

The game was now at its meridian. Bosalie was iinoommonly 
aotiye, and flew about here and there, much to the harassment of 
the Pole, who repeatedly wiped his forehead, and obseryed that it 
was warm work, and put him in mind of the last sad battle for La 
Polo^, Monsieur Qoupille, who had lately taken leraons in 
dancmg, and was yain of his a^ty— mounted the chairs and 
tables, as Bosalie approached— with great grace and grayity. It 
Bo^ happened that in these saltations, ne ascended a stool near the 
curtam behind which Monseur and Madame Giraud were en- 
sconced. Somewhat agitated by a slight flutter behind the folds, 
which made him fancy, on the sudden panic, that Rosalie was 
creeping that way, the Spicier made an abrupt pirouette, and the 
hook on which the curtains were suspended, caught his left ooat- 
tail— 

'< The fatal restore left the unguarded aide:*' 

just as he turned to extricate the garment from that dilemma, . 
Bosalie sprung upon him, and naturally lifting her hands to that 
height where she fimcied the human face diyine, took another 
extremity of Monsieur Gk>upille's graceful frame thus exposed, by 
surprise. 

*^I don't know who this is. Quelle drole de visage I '* muttered 
Bosalie. 

** Mais, madame," Altered Monsieur GoupOle, looking greatly 
disconcerted. 

The gentle Ad^e, who did not seem to relish this adyoitnre, 
came to the relief of her wooer, and pinched Bosalie yery snarply 
in the arm. _ 

" That's not fair. But I will know who this is," cried Bosalie, 
angrily ; " you shan't escape ! " 

A sudden and uniyersal burst of laughter roused her suspicions 
—she drew back— and exolaiming,— " Mais, quelle fMUvatse jptot- 
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santerte : e*eBt trop fort ! " applied her fair hand to the i>laoe in 
dispute, with so hearty a good- will, that tConsietir Qoupille ut- 
tered a dolorous orv, and sprung firom the chair, leaving tne coat- 
tail (the cause of all his woe) suspended upon the hook. 

It was just at this moment^ and in the midst of the excite- 
ment caused hj Monsieur Goupille's misfortune, that the door 
opened, and the attendant re-appeared, followed hy a young man 
in a large doak. 

The new-comer paused at the threshold, and gazed around him 
in evident surprise. 

**Diable !" said Mr. Love, approaching, and gazinghard at the 
stranger. " Is it possihle ?— You are come at last ?— Welcome ! " 

" But," said the stranger, apparently still hewildered, " there 
is. some mistake ; you are not " 

" Yes, I am Mr. Love !— Love all the world over. How is our 
friend Gregg ?— told you to address yourself to Mr. Love,— eh ? — 
Mum! — ^Ladies and gentlemen, an acquisition to our party. Fine 
fellow. — eh? — ^Five feet eleven without his shoes, — and joung 
gn to hope to he thrice married hefore he dies. When did you 



enough to hope to be thnce married before he dies. When did you 
arrive?" 

« To-day." 

And thus, Philip Morton and Mr. William Gawtrey met once 
more. 



CHAPTER n. 

/ 

Happy the man who, void of care and atrife. 

In silken or in leathern purse retains 

A splendid shilling \—The Splendid ShUKng, 

And wherefore should they take or care for thought, 

The nnreasoningr yulgar wilUngrly obey, 

And leaying toil and'porerty behind. 

Run forth by difflerent ways, the blissfol boon to find. 

Wist's BdueaHon, 

" PooE hoy ! your story interests me. The events are romantic, 
hut the moral is practical, old, everlastin^life, hoy, life. Poverty 
hy itself is no such great curse ; that is, if it stops short of starv- 
ing. And passion hy itself is a nohle thing, sir ; out poverty and 
passion together-^poverty and feeling— poverty and pride— the 
poverty one is not bom to, hut falls into ; — and the man who ousts 
you out of your easy chair, kicking you with every turn he takes, 
as he settles himself more comfortahl y— why, there's no romance 
in that— hard every-day life, sir! Well, well: — so, after your 
hrother's letter you resigned yourself to that fellow Smith ? ' 

" ;N'o ; I gave him my money, not my soul. I tamed from his 
door, with a few shillmgs that he himself thrust into my hand, 
and walked on— I cared not whither— out of the town, into the 
£elds— till night came ; and then, just as I suddenly entered' on 
the high-road, many miles away, uie moon rose, and I saw hy 
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the hed^fiide, Bomething that seemed like a corpse : it was an old 
hergBT, in the last state of ranfedness, disease, and famine. He 
had lain himself down to die. 1 shared with him what I had. and 
helped him to a little inn. As he crossed the threshold, he turned 
round and blessed me. Do yon know, the moment I heard that 
blessing, a stone seemed rolled away from my heart. I said to 
myself, ' What then ! eyen /can be of nse to some one ; and I am 
better off than that old man, for I have youth and health.' As 
these thoughts stirred in me, my limbs, before heavy with fatigue, 
grew light ; a strange kind of excitement seized me. I ran on 
gailv, beneath the moonlight, that smiled over the crisp, broad 
road.. I felt as if no house, not eyen a palace, were large enough 
for me that night. And when, at last, wearied out, I crept into a 
wood, and laid myself down to sleep^ I still murmured to myself, 
' I have youth and health.' But, in the morning, when I rose, 
I stretched out my arms, and missed my brother ! . . . . In two 
or three days I found employment with a ^eirmer ; but we quar- 
relled after a few weeks ; for once he wished to strike me : and, 
somehow or other, I could work but not serve. Winter had begun 
when we parted. Oh, such a winter ! Then— then I knew what 
it was to oe houseless. How I lived for some months — ^if to live it 
can be called — ^it would pain you to hear, and humble me to tell. 
At last, I found myself again in London ; and one evening, not 
many days since, I resolved at last— for nothing else seemed left, 
and. I had not touched food for two days— to come to you." 

" And why did that never occur to you before ? " 

" Because," said Philii), " with a deep blush, — ^because I trembled 
at the power over my actions and my future life that I was to eive 
to one, whom I was to bless as a benefactor, yet distrust as a guide." 

" Well," said Love, or Qawtrey, with a singular mixture of irony 
and compassion in his voice *, *' and it was hunger, then, that 
terrified you at last even more than I ? " 

" Perhaps hunger, — or perhaps rather the reasoning that comes 
from hunger. I nad not, I say, touched food for two days ; and I 
was standing on that bridge, from which on one side you see the 
palace of a nead of the Church, on the other the towers of the 
Abbey, within which the men I have read of in history lie buried. 
It was a cold, frosty evening, and the river below looked bright 
with the lamps and stars. I leaned, weak and sickening, against 
the wall of the bridge ) and in one of the arched recesses beside me 
a cripple held out his hat for pence. I envied him!— he had a 
livelihood ; he was inured to it, perhaps bred to it ; — ^he had no 
shame. By a sudden impulse, I, too, turned abruptly round— held 
out my hand to the iirst passen^, and started at the shrillness of 
my own voice, as it cried * Chantjr.' " 

Gawtrey threw another log on the fire, looked oomplaeently round 
the comfortable room, and rubbed his hands. Ijie young man 
continued, — 

** 'You should be ashamed of yourself.- I 've a great mind to 

rve you to the police,' was the answer, in a pert and sharp tone, 
looked up, and saw the livery my father's menials had worn. I 



liad been begging my bread from Robert Beanfort's lackey ! I said 
nothing; the man went on his business on tiptoe, that the mud 
might not splash above the soles of his shoes. Then, thoughts so 
black that they seemed to blot out every star from the sky — 
thoughts, I had often wrestled against, but to which I now gave 
myself up with a sort of mad loy— seized me : and I remembered 
you. I nad still preserved tne address you gave me ; I went 
straight to the house. Your friend, on naming you, received me 
kindly, and without question, placed food before me— pressed on 
me dothing and money— procured me a passport — eave me your 
address— and now I am beneath your roof. Gawtrey, I know nothing 
yet of the world, but the dark side of it. I know not what to deem 
you — but as you alone have been kind to me, so it is to your kind- 
ness rather tnan your aid, that I now cling^your kind words and 

kind looks— yet ; " he stopped short, and breathed hard. 

** Yet you would know more of me* Faith, my boy, I cannot tell 
you more at this moment. I believe, to speak fairly, 1 don't live 
c:^actly within the pale of the law. But I *m not a villain ! — 1 
never plundered my friend and called it play ! — I never murdered 
my friend and calld it honour !— I never seauced my friend's wife 
and called it gallantry ! ** As Gawtrey said this, he drew the 
words out, one by one, through his ^nded teeth, paused, and 
resumed more gaily, — **I struggle with Fortune; votld Unit! I 
am not what you seem to suppose — not exactly a swindler, certainly 
not fL robber ! But, as I before told you, I am a charlatan, so is 
every man who strives to be richer or greater than he is. I, too, 
want kindness as much as you do. My bread and my cup are at 
your service. I will try and keep you unsullied, even by the clean 
oirt that now and then sticks to me. On the other hand, youth, 
my young friend, has no ricrht to play the censor ; and you must 
take me as you take the world, without being over-scrupulous and 
dainty. My present vocation pays well ; in fact, I am beginning 
to lay by. My real name and past life are thoroughly unknown, 
and as yet imsuspected in this quartier ; for though I have seen 
much or Paris, my career hitherto has passed in other parts of the 
city ;— and for the rest, own that I am well disguised ! What a 
benevolent air this bald forehead gives me — eh? True," added 
Gawtrey, somewhat more seriously, "if I saw how you could 
support yourself in a broader patn of life than that in which I 
pick out my own way, I mi^ht say to you, as a gay man of fashion 
might say to some sober stripling — ^nay, as many a dissolute father 
says (or ought to say) to his son, — * It is no reason you should be a 
sinner, because I am not a saint.' In a word, if you were well off 
in a respectable profession, you might have safer acquaintances than 
myself. But, as it is, upon my word, as a plain man, I don't see 
wnat you can do better." Gkiwtrey made this speech with so much 
frankness and ease, that it seemed greatly to relieve the listener, 
and when he wound up with, " What say you ? In fine, my life is 
that of a great schoolboy, getting into scrapes for the fun of it, 
and fighting his way out as he best can ! — Will you see how you 
like it } " Philip, with a confiding and grateful impulse, put his 
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hand into Gawtrey's. The host shook it cordially, and without 
saying another word, showed his g^uest into a little cabinet where 
there was a so&-bed, and they i^arted for the night. 

The new life upon which rmlip Morton ent&eed was so odd, so 
grotesque, and so amusing, that at his age it was, perhaps, natural 
that he should not be clear-sighted as to its danger. 

William Gkiwtrey was one of those men who are bom to exert a 
certain influence and ascendancy wherever they may be thrown ; 
his vast strength, his redundant health, had a power of themselves 
— a moral as wdl as physical power. He naturally possessed high 
animal spirits, beneath the surface of which, however, at times, 
there was visible a certain under-current of malignitv and scorn. 
He had evidently received a superior education, and. could com- 
mand at will the manners of a man not unfamiuar with a politer 
class of society. From the first hour that Philip had seen him on 

the top of the coach on the E road, this man had attracted hia 

curiosity and interest; the conversation he had heard in the 
churchyard, the obligations he owed to Ghiwtrey in lus escape from 
the officers of justice, the time afterwards passed in his society tiU 
they separated at the little inn, the rough and hearty kindlmess 
Ckiwtrey had shown him at that periqd, and the hospitality extended 
to him now, — all contributed to excite his fancy, and m much, — 
indeed very much, entitled this singular person to his gratitude. 
Morton, in a word, was fascinated ; this man was the only friend 
he had made. I have not thought it necessary to detau to the 
reader Ihe conversations that had taken place between them, 
durinff that passage of Morton's life when he was before for some 
days Gawtrey's companion; yet those conversations had sunk deep 
in his mind. He was struck, and almost awed, by the nrofound 
gloom which lurked under Ghiwtrey's broad humour— a gloom, not 
of temperament, but of knowledge. His views of life, of human 
justice and human virtue, were (as, to be sure, is commonly the 
case with men who have had reason to quarrel with the world) 
dreary and despairing ; and Morton's own experience had been so 
sad, that these opinions were more influential than they could ever 
have been with the happy. However, in this, their second re-union, 
there was a greater gaiety than in their first : and under his host's 
roof Morton insensibly, but rapidly, recovered something of the 
early and natural tone of his impetuous and ardent spirits. 
GhiLwtrey himself was generally a boon companion ; their society, 
if not select, was merry. When their evenmgs were disengaged, 
Gkiwtrey was fond of haunting eafis and theatres, and Morton was 
his companion ; Bimie (Mr. Guwtrey's partner) never accompanied 
them. Itefreshed by this change of hfe, the very person of this 
young man regained its bloom and viffour, as a plant, removed from 
some choked atmosphere and unwholesome soil, where it had 
struggled for light and air, expands on transplanting; the gracefid 
leaves burst from the lon^-drooping boughs, and the elastic crest 
springs upward to the sun in the ^ory of its young prime. If there 
was still a certain fiery sternness m his aspect, it had ceased, at least, 
to be haggard and savage, it even suited the character of his darx 
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ttid ezpifesaiye fbatuTOB. He might not haye lost the Bomething of 
the tiger in his fierce temper, hut in the sleek hues and the sinewy 
symmetry of the frame, ne hegan to put forth also something of 
llie tiger s heauty. 

Mr. Bimie did not sleep in the house, he went home nightly to a 
lodging at some little distanoe. We haye said hut Utile about this 
man, for, to all appearance, there was little enough to say; he 
rarely opened his own mouth except to Gawtrev, with whomrhilip 
often observed him engaged La whispered conferences, to which he 
was not admitted. His eye, however, was less idle than his Hps ; 
it was not a bright eye : on the contrary, it was dull, and, to the 
unobservant, lifeless, of a pale blue, with a dim film over it — the 
eye of a vulture ; but it had in it a calm, heavy, stealthy watch- 
fulness, which inspired Morton with great distrust and aversion. 
Mr. Bimie not onlj spoke French like a native, but all his habits, 
his gestures, his tncks of manner, were French : not the French of 
gooa society, but more idiomatic, as it were, and popular. He was 
not exactly a vulgar person, he was too silent for that, but he was 
evidently of low extraction and coarse breeding ; his accomplish- 
ments were of a mechanical nature; he was an extraordinary 
arithmetician, he was a very skilful chemist, and kept a laboratpry 
at his lodgings ; he mended his own clothes and linen with incom- 
narable neatness. Philip suspected him of blacking his own shoes, 
out that was prejudice. Once he found Morton sketching horses' 
heads— pour se desennuver / and he made some short criticisms on 
the drawings, which snowed him weU acquainted with the art. 
Philip, surprised, sought to draw him into conversation ; but Bimie 
eluded the attempt, and observed that he had once been an 
engraver. 

Gawtrey himself did not seem to know much of the early life of 
this person, or at least he did not seem to like much to talk of him. 
The footstep of Mr. Bimie was gliding, noiseless, and catlike ; he 
had no sociality in him— enjoyed nothing— drank hard — but was 
never drunk. Somehow or other, he had evidently over Gawtrey 
an influence little less than that which Gawtrey had over Morton, 
but it was of a different nature : Morton had conceived an extra- 
ordinary aflection for his friend, while Gawtrey seemed secretly to 
dislike Bimie, and to be glad whenever he quitted his presence. 
It was, in truth, Gawtrey's custom when Birnie retired for the 
night, to rub his hands, bring out the punch-bowl, squeeze the 
lemons, and while Philip, stretched on tne sofa, listened to him, 
between sleep and waking, to talk on for the hour together, often 
till day-break, with that oizarrc mixture of knavery and feeling, 
drolleiy and sentiment, which made the dangerous charm of his 
society. 

One evening as they thus sat together, Morton, after listening for 
some time to his companion's comments on men a.nd things, said 
abruptly, — 

" Gawtifey ! there is so much in you that puzzles me, so much 
which I find it dif&oult to reconcile with your present pursuits, 
that, if I ask no indiscreet confidence, I should like greatly to hear 

L 
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some acoount of your early life. It would please me to compare it 
with my own ; when I am vour age, I will then look back and see 
what I owed to your example." 

" My early life ! well—you shall hear it. It will put you on 
your guard, i hope, betimes, against the two rocks of j;outh— love 
and fhendsLip." Then, while sqeezing the lemon into his fayourite 
bcTerage, which Morton obseryed he made stronger, than usual, 
Gawtrey thus commenced 

THE HISTOBT OF A GOOD-FOB-NOTHING. 



CHAPTER in. 

All his success most on himself depend, 
He had no money, counsel, guide, or Mend ; 
With spirit higrh, John leam'd the world to brave. 
And in both senses was a ready knave. — Crabbs. 

*' My grandfather sold walking-sticks and umbrellas in the little 
passage by £xeter 'Change ; he was a man of genius and specula- 
tion. As soon as he had scraped together a little money, ne lent 
it to some poor devil with a hard landlord, at twenty per oent., 
and made him take half the loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By 
these means he got his foot into the ladder, and climbed upward 
and upward, till, at the age of forty, he had amassed 6,000i. He 
then looked about for a wife. An honest trader in ihe Strand, 
who dealt largely in cotton prints, possessed an only daughter; 
this young lady had a legacy from a great aunt, of 8,220/., with a 
small street in St. Giles's, where the tenants paid weekly (all 
thieyes or rog^ues— all, so their rents were sure). Now mj grand- 
father conceived a great friendship for the father of this young 
lady; gave him a hint as to a new pattern in spotted cottons ; 
enticed him to take out a patent, and lent him 700/. for the sp^u- 



lady. My grandfather then entered into partnership with the 
worthy trader, carried on the patent with spirit, andT begat two 
sons. As he grew older, ambition seized him ; his sons should be 
gentlemen — one was sent to college, the other put into a marching 
regiment. Mv grandfather meant to die worth a plum; but a 
fever he caught in visiting his tenants in St. Giles's prevented 
him, and he only left 20,000/. equally divided between the sons. 
My father, the college-man" (here (iawtrey paused a moment, 
took a large draught of the punch, and resumed with a visible 
effort)—" my father, the college-man, was a person of rigid prin- 
ciples— bore an excellent character— had a great regard for the 
world. He married early and respectably. I am the sole fruit of 
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that union ; lie liyed soberly, his temper was harah and morose, 
Ms home gloomy ; he was a very severe father, and my mother 
died before I was ten years old. When I was fourteen, a little old 
Frenchman oame to lodgfo with us ; he had been perseonted under 
the old regime for being a philosopher ; he filled my head with odd 
orotchets, which, more or less, have stuck there ever since. At 
eighteen I was sent to St. John's College^ Cambridge. My father 
was rich enough to have let me go up m the higher raiik of a 
pensioner, but he had lately grown avaricious ; he thought that I 
was extravagant ; he made me a sizar, perhaps to spite me. Then, 
for the first time, those inequalities in life which the Frenchman 
had dinned into my ears met me practically. A sizar! another 
name for a dog ! I had such strength, health, and spirits, that I 
bad more life in my little fin^r than half the fellow-commoners — 
genteel, spindle-shanked striplings, who might have passed for a 
collection of my grandfather's walking-canes— had in their whole 
bodies. And 1 often think," continued Qawtrey, " that health 
and spirits have a great deal to answer for ! When we are young, 
we so far resemble savages— who are Nature's young people— that 
we attach prodigious value to physical advantages. My feats of 
strength and activity — ^the clods I thrashed — and the railings I 
leaped— and the boat-races I won— are they not written in the 
chronicle of St. John's ? These achievements inspired me with an 
extravagant sense of my own superiority ; 1 could not but despise 
the rich fellows whom 1 could have blown down with a sneeze. 
Nevertheless, there was an impassable barrier between me and 
them— a sizar was not a proper associate for the favourites of for- 
tune ! But there' was one ypung man, a year younger than myself, 
of high birth, and the heir to considerable wealth, who did not 
regard me with the same supercilious insolence as the rest; his 
very rank, perhaps, made him indifferent to the little conventional 
formalities which influence persons who cannot play at football 
with this round world ; he was the wildest youngster in the uni- 
versity — ^lamp-breaker — ^tandem-driver;— mob-fighter — a very devil, 
in short— dever, but not in the reading line — small and slight, 
but brave as a lion. Congenial habits made us intimate, and I 
loved him like a brother— better than a brother — as a dog loves 
his master. In all our rows I covered him with my body. He 
had but to say to me, ' Leap into the water,' and I would not have 
stop])ed to pull off my coat. ^ In short, I loved him as a proud man 
loves one who stands betwixt him and contempt, — as an affec- 
tionate man loves one who stands between him and solitude. To 
cut short a long story : my Mend, one daxk night, committed an 
outrage against discipline, of the most unpardonable character. 
Thero was a sanctimonious, grave old fellow of the college crawling 
home from a tea-party ; my friend and another of his set seized, 
blindfolded, and handcuffed this poor wrotoh, carried him, vt et 
armi$, back to the house of an old maid whom he had been courting 
for the last ten years, fastened his pigtail (he woro a long one) to 
ttie knocker, and so left him. You may imagine the infernal 
hubbub wldch his attempts to extricate himself caused in the w^ 

L 2 
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street ; the old maid's old maid-serraiit, after emptying on Hs head 
all the vessels of wrath she oould lav her hand to, screamed ' Rape 
and murder ! ' The prootor and his hull-dogs oame up, released the 
prisoner, and gaye ohase to the delinquents, who had inoautioualy 
remained near to enjoy the sport. The night was dark, and they 
reached the college m safety, hut they had heen tracked to the 
gates. For this onenoe J was excelled." 

" Why, you were not concerned in it?" said Philip. 

** No ; but I was suspected and accused. I could have ^ot off by 
betraying the true culprits, but my friend's father was in pubHo 
life— a stern, haughty, old statesman; my friend was mortally 
afraid of him— the only person he was afraid of. If I had too 
much insisted on my innocence, I might have set inquiry on the 
right track. In fine, I was happy to prove my Mendship for him. 
Be shook me most tenderly by the hand on parting, and promised 
never to forget my generous devotion. I went home in ois^raoe : 
I need not tell you what mu father said to me ; I do not thmk he 
ever loved me from that hour. Shortly after this, my unde, 
George Gawtrey, the captain, returned from abroad; he took 
a great fancy to me, and I left my father's house (which had 
grown insufferable) to live with him. He had been a very hand* 
some man — a gay spendthrift; he had got through his fortune, 
and now lived on his wits— he was a professed gambler. His 
easy temper, his lively humour, fascinated me ; he knew the world 
well; and, like all ramblers, was ffenerous when the dice were 
lucky, — ^which, to tell you the truth, they generally were, with a 
man who had no scruples. Though his practices were a little 
suspected, they had never been discovered. We lived in an elegant 
apartment, mixed familiarly with men of various ranks, and en- 
joyed life extremely. I brushed off my college rust, and conceived 
a taste for expense : I knew not why it was, out in my new ej^ist- 
ence every one was kind to me ; and I had spirits that made me 
welcome everywhere. I was a scamp— but a frolicsome scamih— 
and that is always a popular character. As 3^et I was not dis- 
honest, but saw dishonesty round me, and it seemed a very 
pleasant, jolly mode of making money ; and now I again fell into 
contact with the young heir. Mv college friend was as wild in 
London as he had been at Cambridge ; but the boy-rufS.an, though 
not then twenty years of age, had grown into the man- villain." 

Here Gawtrey paused, and frowned darkly. 

" He had great natural parts, this youn^ man— much wit, readi- 
ness, and cunning, and he became very mtimate with my unde. 
He learned of him now to play the dice, and to pack the oao^— he 
paid him 1,000/. for the knowledge ! " 

*' How ! a cheat ? Ton said he was rich." 

*' His father was very rich, and he had a liberal allowance, but 
he was verv extravagant ; and rich men love gain as well as poor 
men do ! He had no excuse but the grand excuse of all vice — 
SxLFiaHifsas. Toung as he was, he became the fashion, and he 
fattened upon the plunder of his equals, who desired the honour of 
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his aoquaintanoe. Now, I had seen my tinole cheat, hat I had 
never imitated his example; when the man of fashion cheated, 
and made a jest of hia earnings and my scruples — ^when I saw him 
oourted, flattered, honoured, and his acts unsuspected, hecause 
his connections embraced half the peerage, the temptation grew 
strong, hut I still resisted it. Howeyer, my father always said I 
was bom to he a good-for-nothing, and I could not escape Ihy 
destiny. And now I suddenly fell in loye— you don't know what 
that is vet— so much the better for yon. The girl was beautiful, 
and I thought she loved me — perhaps she did — ^but I was too poor, 
80 her friends said, fbr marriage. "We courted, as the saying is, 
in the meanwhile. It was my love for her, my wish to deserve 
her, that made me iron against my friend's example. I was fool 
enough to speak to him of Mary— to present him to her : this ended 
in her seduction." (Arain Gkiwtrey paused, and breathed hard.) 
" I discovered the treacnery — I called out the seducer — he sneered 
and refused to fight the low-bom adventurer. I stmok him to the 
earth-T-4nd t?ien we fought; I was satisfied by a ball through .my 
side ! but he," added Ghiwtrey, mbbing his nands, and with a 
vindictive chuckle, — " he was a cripple for liffe ! When I recovered, 
I found that my foe, whose sick chamber was crowded with friends 
and comforters, had taken advantage of my illness to ruin my 
.reputation. He, the swindler, accused me oi his own crime: the 
equivocal character of my uncle confirmed the charge. JJtm, his 
own high-bom pupil was enabled to unmask, and his disgrace was 
visited oh me. I left my bed, to find my uncle (all disguise over) 
an avowed partner in a hell ; and myself, blasted alike in name, 
love, past and future. And then, Phihp, — then I commenced that 
career which I have trodden since, the prince of good-fellows and 
good-for-nothings; with ten thousand aliases, and as many strings 
to my bow. Society cast me off when I Was innocent. Egad, I 
have had my revenge on society since I — Ho ! ho ! ho ! ** 

The laueh of this man had m it a moral infection. There was 
a sort of glorying in its deep tone ; it was not the hollow hysteric 
of shame ana despair— it spoke a sanguine joyousness ! William 
Gawtrey was a man whose animal constitution had led him to 
take animal pleasure in all things : he had enjoyed the poisons he 
had lived on. 

" But your father,— surely your father " 

" My mther," interrupted Gawtrey, ** refused me the money — 
(but a small sum)— that, once struck with the strong impulse of a 
sincere penitence, I begged of him, to enable me to get an honest 
living in a humble trade : his refrisal soured the penitence — ^it 
gave me an excuse for my career— and conscience grapnles to an 
excuse as a drowning wretch to a straw. And yet this nard father — 
this caiitiousj moral, money-loving man, three months afterwards, 
suflbred ft rogue — almost a stranger— to decoy him into a specula- 
tion that promised to bring him fifty per cent. : he invested in the 
trafiBLc of usury what had sufficed to save a hundred such as I am 
from perdition, and he lost it all ; it was nearly his whole fortune ; 
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but he lives and has his luxuries still : he cannot speoulate, hut he 
ean save : he cared not if I starved, for he finds an hourly happi- 
ness in starving himself." 

"And your friend," said Philip, after a pause in which his 
voung sympathies went dangerously with the excuses for his 
beneiactor ; ** what has become of him, and the poor girl ?" 

** My friend became a great man ; he succeeded to his father's* 
peerage — a v ery ancient one — and to a splendid income. He is 
living still. Well, you shall hear about the poor girl! We are 
told of victims of seduction djring in a workhouse, or on a 
dunghill, penitent, broken-heaxt^d, and uncommonly ragged and 
sentimental ;— it may be a frequent case, but it is not the worst. 
It is worse, I think, when the fair, penitent, innocent, credulous 
dupe becomes in her turn the deceiver— when she catehes vice from 
the breath upon which she has hung— when she ripens, and mellows, 
and rots away into painted^ blazing, staring, wholesale harlotry — 
when, in her turn, she rums warm youth with false smiles and 
long bills— and when worse — ^worse than all, when she has children, 
daughters perhans, brought up to the same trade, cooped, plumped, 
for some hoary lecher, without a heart in their bosoms, unless a 
balance for weighing money may be called a heart : Mary became 
this ; and I wish to Heaven she had rather died in an hospital ! 
Her lover polluted her soul as well as her beauty : he found her 
another lover when he was tired of her. When she was at the age 
of thirty-six, I met her in Paris, with a daughter of sixteen. I was 
then flush with money, freouenting salons^ and plajdng the part 
of a fine gentleman ; she did not know me at first ; and she sought 
my acquaintance. For you must know, my young friend," said 
Gawtrey, abruptly breaking off the thread of ms narrative, " that 
I am not altogether the low dog you might suppose in seeing me 
here. At Paris— ah I you don't know Paris — ^there is a glorious 
ferment in society in wnich the dregs are often uppermost ! I came 
here at the Peace ; and here have I resided the greater part of each 
year ever since. The vast masses of energy and life, broken up by 
the great thaw of the Imperial system, floating along the tide, are 
terrible icebergs for the vessel of tiie state. Some think Napoleonism 
over— ito effecte are only begun. Society is shattered from one end 
to the other, and I laugh at the little rivets by which they think 
to keep it together.* But to return, Paris, I say, is the atmosphere 
for adventures— new faces and new men are so common here, that 
they excite no impertiuent inquiry, it is so usual to see fortunes 
made in a day and spent in a month ; except in certain circles, 
there is no walking round a man's character to spy out where it 
wante piercing ! Some lean Greek poet put lead in nis pocketo to 

frevent being, blown away; — put gpld in your pockets, and at 
'aris you may defy the sharpest wind in the world, — yea, even 
the breath of that old ^olus— Scandal ! Well, then, I had money 
— ^no matter how I came by it — and health, ana gaiety ; and I was 
well received in the coteries that exist in all capitalis, but mostly 

* This pasaacre was written at a period when the dynascy qt Louis PhUippa ^ 
* the most assured, and Napoleonism was indeed considered extinpt. 
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in France, where pleasure is the cement that joins many discordant 
atoms : here, I say, I met Mary and her daughter, by my old friend, 
— the daughter, still innocent, but, 8{icri / in what an element of 
vice ! We knew each other's secrets, Mary and I, and kept them : 
she thought me a greater knave than I was, and she intrusted to 
me her intention of selling her child to a rich English marauis. 
On the other hand, the noor girl confided to me her horror oi the 
scenes she witnessed ana the snares that surrounded her. What 
do you think preserved her pure from all danger i Bah ! you will 
never guess!— It was partiy because, if example corrupts, it as 
often deters, but principally because she loved. A girl who loves 
one man purely has about her an amulet which defies the advances 
of the profligate. There was a handsome youne Italian, an artist, 
who frequented the house— he was the man. I had to choose, then, 
between mother and daughter: I chose the last." 

Philip seized hold of Gawtrey's hand, grasped it warmly, and 
the good-for-nothing continuea, — 

" j)o you know, that I loved that girl as well as I had ever loved 
the mother, though in another way ; she was what I had fimcied 
the mother to he; still more fair, more graceful, more winning, 
with a heart as fall of love as her mother's had been of vanitv. X 
kved that child as if she had been my own daughter— I inauoed 
her to leave her mother's house— I secreted her — I saw her mar- 
ried to the man she loved— I gave her away, and saw no more of 
her for several months." 

"Why?" 

" Because I spent them in prison ! The young people could not 
live upon air ; I gave them what I had, and, in order to do more. 
I did something which displeased the police ; I narrowly escaped 
that time : but I am popuhur— very ponular, and with plenty of * 
witnesses, not over scrupulous, I got on ! When I was released, 
I would not go to see them, for my clothes were ragged : the police 
still watched me, and I would not do them harm in the world ! Ay, 
poor wretches ! they struggled so hard : he could fi^et very little 
oy his art, though, I believe, he was a deverish fellow at it, and 
the money I haa ^ven them could not last for ever. They Uved 
near the Chamns £lys6es, and at night I used to steal out and 
look at them through the window. They seemed so happy, and 
so handsome, and so good, but he looked sickly, and I saw that, 
like all Italians, he Janfiruished for his own warm clunate. But 
man is bom to act as well as to contemplate," pursued Gawtrey, 
changing his tone into the allegro ; " and I was soon driven into 
my old ways, though in a lower line. I went to London, just to 
give my reputation an airing, and when I returned, pretty flush 
again, the poor Italian was dead, and Famiy was a widow with 
one boy, and enceinte with a second child. So then I sought her 
again, for her mother had found her out, and was at her with 
her devilish kindness ; but Heaven was merciful, and took her 
away from both of us : she died in giving birth to a girl, and her 
last words were uttered to me, imploring me— the adventurer— 
tbd charlatan— the good-for-nothin^r— to keep her child from the 



dutches of her own mother. "Well, sir, I did what I oonld foir 
both the children ; but the boy was consumptive, like his father^ 
and sleeps at Pdre-la-Chaise. The girl is here — ^you shall see her 
some day. Poor Fanny ! if ever the devil will let me, I shall re- 
fbrm for her sake ; meanwhile, for her sake I must get grist for the 
mill. My story is concluded, for I need not tell you all of my 
pranks — of all the parts I have played in life. I have never been. 
a murderer, or a burglar, or a highway robber, or what the law 
calls a thief. I can only say, as I said before, I have lived upon 
my wits, and they have been a tolerable capital on the whole. I 
have been an actor, a money-lender, a physician, a professor of 
animal magnetism (fkat was lucrative till it went out of fashion, 
perhaps it wiQ come in again) : I have been a lawyer, a house- 
agent, a dealer in curiosities and china ; I have kept a hotel ; I 
have set up a weekly newspaper ; I have seen almost every city 
in Europe, and made acquaintance with some of its gaols : but a 
man who has plenty of brains generally falls on his legs." 

** And your father ? " said Philip ; and here he spoke to Qawtrey 
of the conversation he had overheard in the churchyard, but 
on which a scruple oi natural delicacy had hitherto Kept him. 
silent. 

** Well, now." said his host, while a slight blush rose to his 
cheeks, " I will tell you, that though to my mther's sternness and 
avarice I attribute many of my faults, I yet always had a sort of 
love for him ; and when in London, I accidentally heard that he 
was growing blind, and living with an artful old jade of a house- 
keeper, who might send him to rest with a dose of magnesia the 
night after she had coaxed him to make a will in her favour. 

I sought him out, and But you say you heard what passed." 

• " Yes ; and I heard him also call you by name, when it was too 
late, and I saw the tears on his cheeks." 

" Did you ? will you swear to that ? " exclaimed Gkiwtrey, with 
vehemence : then shading his brow with his hand, he fell into a 
reverie that lasted some moments. 

" If anything happen to me, Philip," he said, abmptly, "per- 
haps he may yet be a father to poor Fanny ; and if he takes to 
her, she will repay him for whatever pain I may, perhaps, have 
cost him. Btop ! now I think of it, I will write down his address 
for you — ^never forget it — ^there ! It is time to go to bed." 

Gawtrey's tale made a deep impression on Philip. He was too 
young,, too inexperienced, too much borne away by the passion of 
the narrator, to see that Gawtrey had less cause to blame Fate 
than himself. True, he had been unjustly implicated in the dis- 
grace of an unworthy uncle, but he had lived with that uncle, 
though he knew him to be a coihmon cheat ; true, he had been 
betrayed by a friend^ but he had before known that friend to be 
a man without principle or honour. But what wonder that an 
ardent boy saw nothing of this — saw only the good heart that had 
saved a poor girl from vice, and sighed to rdieve a harsh and 
avaricious parent. Even the hints that Gawtrey unawares let fall 
of practices scarcely covered by the jovial phrase of ** a great 
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schoolbov*s scrapes," either escaped the notice of Philip, ot were 
charitably oonstraed by him in the compassion and the ignorance 
at k young, hasty, and grateful heart. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

And slie 's a stranger I 

Women— beware wometi.— MH^OLBtonr. 

As we love our yoangest children best^ 

So the last &uit of oar affection. 

Wherever we bestow it. Is most strong ; 

Since 'tis indeed our latest harvest.home, 

Last merriment 'fore winter !— WiBstsa : DevWt Law Case* 

I wotdd ftdn know wfaa;t kind of thing a man's he*rt te f 
I will report it to you : 'tis a thing framed 
With divers comers !->Rowlby. 

I MATE said that Gawtrey's tale made a deep impression on 
Philip ;— that impression was increased by subsequent conversa- 
tibns, tddre frank even than their talk had hitherto been. There was 
certainly about this man a fatal charm which concealed his vices. 
It iarose, perhaps, from the perfect coinbinations of his physical 
frame— from a health which made his spirits buoyant and hearty 
under all circumstances— and a blood so fresh, so sanguine, that 
it could not fail to keep the pores of the heart open. But he was 
not the less — for all his kindly impulses and ^enetous feelings, and 
despite the manner in which, naturalljr anxious to make the least 
unfavourable portrait of himself to Philip, he softened and glossed 
over the practices of his life— >i thorough and complete rogue, a 
dangerous, desperate, rkkless, date-devil ; it was easy to see when 
anything crossed him, by the cloud on his shaggy brow, by the 
8WeUingofth6 veins on the forehead, by the dilatation of the broad 
nostril, that he was one to cut his way through every obstacle to 
an end, — choleric, impetuous, fierce, determined ; such, indeed, 
were tii6 qualities that made him respected among his associates, 
as his more bland and humorOuS ones made him beloved: he Was, 
in fact, the incarnation of that gteat spirit which tho laws of the 
world raise up against the world, and by which the world's injus- 
tice, oh a large scale, is awfully chastised; on a small scale, merely 
nibbled at and harassed, as the rat that gnaws the hoof of the 
elephant : — ^the spirit which, on a vast theatre, rises up, gigantic 
and sublime, in the heroes of war and revolution— in Mirabeaus, 
Marats, Napoleons ; on a minor stage, it shows itself in dema- 
goffuee, fanatical philosophers^ and mob writers ; and on the for- 
bidden boards, beiote whose reeking lamps outcastis sit, at once 
audience and actors, it never produced a knave more consummate 
in his part, or carrying it off with more buskined dignity, than 
William Qawtrey. I caU him by his aboriginal name ; as for his 
other appellations, Bacchus himself had not so many ! 
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One day» a lady, richly dressed* was ushered by Mr. Bimie into 
the bureau of Mr. Loye, alias Gawtrey. Philip was seated by the 
window, reading, for the first time, the '* Candide,*' — ^that work, 
next to " Raffleias," the most hopeless and gloomy of the sports 
of genius with mankind. The lady seemed ratiier embarrassed 
when she peroeiyed Mr. Loye was not alone. She drew back, 
and, drawmg her yeil still more closely round her, said, in 
French, — 

" Pardon, me, I would wish a priyate oonyersation." 

Philip rose to withdraw, when the lady, observing him with eyea 
whose lustre shone through the yeil, said gently,— 

'* But^ perhaps, the young gentleman is discreet ? " 

" He IS not discreet, he is discretion I—my adopted son. Tou 
may confide in him— upon my honour, you may, madam ! " and 
Mr. Loye placed his hand on his heart. 

*' He is yery young," said the lady, in a tone of inyoluntary 
compassion, as, with a yery white hand, she unclasped the buckle > 
of her doak. 

" He can the better understand the curse of celibacy," returned 
Mr. Loye. smilins. 

The lady lifted part of her yeil. and discoyered a handsome 
mouth, and a set ofsmaU, white teetn ; for she, too, smiled, though 
grayely, as she turned to Morton, and said, — 

*' You seem, sir, more fitted to be a yotary of the temple than one 
of its officers. Howeyer, Monsieur Loye, let there be no mistake 
between us ; I do not come here to form a marriage, but to preyent 
one. I understand that Monsieur the Vicomte de Yaudemont has 
called into request your services. I am one of the Vicomte's 
fanuly ; we are all anxious that he should not contract an enga^- 
ment of the strange, and, pardon me, unbecoming character, whi(di 
must stamp an union formed at a public office. 

*' I assure you. madam," said Mx. Loye, with dignity, ** that we 
have contributed to the very first " 

" Mon Dieul" interrupted the lady, with much impatience, 
" spare me an eulogy on your establishment : I haye no doubt it 
is yery respectable; and for griaettes and Spicier s may do ex- 
tremely well. But the Yicomte is a man of birth and connexions. 
In a word, what he contemplates is preposterous. I know not 
what fee Monsieur Love expects; but if he contrive to amuse 
Monsieur de Yaudemont, and to frustrate every connection he pro- 
poses to form, that fee, whatever it may be, shall be doubled. Do 
you understand me ?" 

" Perfectly, madam ; yet it is not your ofibr that would bias 
me, but the desire to oblige so charming a lady." 

" It is agreed then?" said the lady, carelessly ; and as she spoke, 
she again glanced at Philip. 

" If madame will call again, I will inform her of my plans," said 
Mr. Love. 

" Yes. I will call again. Good morning !" As she rose and 
passed rhilip, she wholly put aside her veil, and looked at him 
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"with a ffaze entirely free from ooqnetry, bat ourious, searohing, 
and perhaps adndnng^the look that an artist may give to a 
pictnre that seems of more valne than the place where he finds it 
would seem to indicate. The countenance of the lady herself was 
fair and noble, and Philip felt a strange thrill at nis heart aa, 
with a slight inclination oi her head, she turned from the room. 

" Ah ! " said Gawtrey, laughing, '* this is not the first time I 
have been paid by relations to oreak off the marriages I had formed. 
Egad ! if one could ox>en a bureau to make married people single, 
one would soon be a Croesus ! Well, then, this decides me to com- 
plete the union between Monsieur Goupille and Mademoiselle de 
Courval. I had balanced a little hitherto between the Spicier and 
the Yiodknte. Now I will conclude matters. Do you kiiow, Phil, 
I think you haye made a conquest ? " 

" Pooh ! " said Philip, colouring. 

In effect, that very evening Mr. Love saw both the Spicier and 
Addle and fixed the marriage-day. As Monsieur Goupille was a 
person of jgreat distinction in the Faubourg, this wedding was one 
upon which Mr. Lotc oopgratulated himself greatly ; and he 
chearfull V accepted an invitation for himself and his partners to 
honour the rwcee witii their presence. 

A nisrht or two before the day fixed for the marria^ of Monsieur 
GoupillB and the aristocratic Addle, when Mr. Bimie had retired, 
Gttwtrey made his usual preparations for enjoying himself. But 
this time the cigar and the punch seemed to fail of their effect. 
Gawtrey remained moody and silent : and Morton was thinking of 
the bright eyes of the lady who was so much interested against the 
amours of the Yicomte de Yaudemont. 

At last, Gawtrey broke silence. 

" My young friend," said he. " I told you of my Ui^eprotSgSe : 
I have been Duying toys for ner this morning ; she is a beautiful 
creature : to-morrow is ner birth-day — she will thisn be six years 
old. But— but— " here Gawtrey sighed,—" I fear she is not all 
right here," and he touched his forehead. 

" I should like much to see her," said Philip, not noticing the 
latter remark. 

" And you shall— you shall come with me to-morrow. Heigho ! 
I should not lil^e to die, for her sake ! " 

** Does her wretched relation attempt to regain her } " 

" Her relation ! No ; «Atf is no more— she died about two years 
since ! Poor Mary ! I— well, this is folly. But Fanny is at pre- 
sent in a convent ; they are all kind to her, but then I pay weU ; 
if I were dead, and the pay stop)^,— again I ask, what would 
become of her, unless, as I oefore said, my mther " • 

" But you are making a fortune now ? ' 

" If this lasts— yes ; but I live in fear— the police of this cursed 
city are lynx-eyed : however, that is the bright side of the ques- 
tion." 

" Why not have the child with you, since you love her so much? 
She would be a great comfort to you." 
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" Is this a place for a child — a girl ? " said Gawtrey, stamping 
his foot impatiently. **I should go mad if I saw that yillanous 
deadman's eye bent npon her ! " 

" YoTl speak of Birnie. How can yqji endure him ? " 

" When you are of my age you will know why we endure what 
we dread,— why we make mends of those who else would be most 
horrible foes : no, no— nothing can deliver me of this man but 
Death. And — and — " added Gawtrev, turning pale, ** I cannot 
murder a man who eats my bread. There are stronger ties, my 
lad, than affection, that bind men, like galley-slaves, tocetiier. He 
who can hang you puts the halter round your neck ana leads you 
by it like a dog." 

A shudder came over the young listener. And what dark secrets, 
known only to, those two, had bound, to a man seemingly his 
subordinate and tool, the strong will and resolute temper of W iUiam 
Gawtrey '} 

" But, begone, dull care ! " exclaimed Gawtrey, rousing himself. 
" And, after all, Birnie is a useful fellow, and dare no more 
turn against me than I against him ! Why don't you drink 
more? 

" < Oh I have you e'er heoMl of the AuAed Captain Watde ? * " 

and Gawtrey broke out into a loud Bacchanalian hymn, in which 
Philip could find no mirth, and from which the songster suddenly 
paused to exclaim, 

" Mind you say nothing about Fanny to Birnie ; my secrets with 
him are not of that nature. He could not hurt her, poor lamb ! it 
is true, — at least as far as I can foresee. But one can never 
feel too sure of one's Iamb, if one once introduces it to the 
butcher ! " 

The next day beint Sunday, the bureau was closed, and Philip 
and Gawtrey repaired to the convent. It was a dismal-looking 
place as to the exterior ; but within, there was a lar^e g^en. wefl 
Kept, and, notwithstanding the winter, it seemed fair and renre^- 
ing, compared with the polluted streets. The window of the room 
into which they were shown looked upon the green sward, with 
walls covered with ivy at the farther end. And Philip's own" 
childhood came back to him as he gazed on the ^uiet of the lon^y 
place. 

The door opened— an infant voice was heard, a voice of glee— of 
rapture ; and a child, light and beautiful as a Mry, bounded to 
Gawtrey's breast. 

Nestling there, she kissed his face, his hands, his clothes, with a 
passion that did not seem to belong to her age, laughing and sob- 
bing almost at a breath. 

On his part, Gawtrey appeared equally aflfected; he stroked 
down her hair with his huge hand, calling her all manner of pet 
lUtmes, in a tremulous voice that vainly struggled to be gay. 

At length he took the toys he had brought with him from hia 
oapacious pockets, and strewing them on the floor, fairly stretched 
his vast bulk along ; while the child tumbled over him, sometimes 
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mflpingr at the toyv, and then again returning to his bosom, and 
laying her head there, looked up quietly into hu eyes, aa if the joy 
were too much for her. 

Morton, unheeded by both, stood bv with folded arms. He 
thought of his lost and ungrateful brother, and muttered to him- 
self.— 

" Fool ! when she is older, she will forsake him ! " 

Fanny betrayed in her face the Italian origin of her father. She 
had that exceeding richness of complexion which, though not com- 
mon even in Italy, is only to be found in the daughters of that 
land, and which narmonised well with the purple lustre of her 
hair, and the full, clear iris of the dark eyes. JNever were parted 
cherries brighter than her dewy lips ; and the colour of the open 
neck and the rounded arms was of a whiteness still more dazzhng, 
from the darkness of the hair and the carnation of the glowing 
cheek. 

Suddenly Fanny started from Gawtrey's arms, and running up 
to Morton, gazed at him wistfully, and said, in French,— 

" Who are you ? Do you come from the moon ?— I think you 
do." Then stopping abruptly, she broke into a verse of a nursery- 
song, which she chanted with a low, listless tone, as if she were 
not conscious of the sense. As she thus sang, Morton, looking at 
her, felt a strange and painful doubt seize him. The dbild's eyes, 
though soft, were so vacant in their gaze. 
. " And why do I come from the moon }" said he. 

** Because you look sad and cross. I don't like you— I don't like 
the moon, it gives me a pain here ! " and she put her hand to her 
temples. " Have you got anything for Fanny— poor, poor Fanny ? " 
and, dwelling on the epithet, she shook her head mournfully. 

" You are rich, Fanny, with all those toys." 

" Am I ?— everybody calls me poor Fanny — everybody but papa ;" 
and she ran again to Gawtrey, and laid her head on his shoulder. 

" She calls me papa ! " said Oawtey, kissing her ; ** you hear it? 
— ^Blessher!" 

"And you never kiss anyone but Fanny— you have no other 
little girl?" said the child, earnestly, and with a look less vacant 
than that which had saddened Morton. 

" No other — no — nothing under heaven, and perhaps above it» 
but you ! " and he clasped her in his arms. '* But, ' he added, 
after a pause—" but mind me, Fanny, you must like this gentle- 
man. He will be always good to you : and he had a little brother 
whom he was as fond of as I am of you." 

"Ko, I won't like him— I won't like anybody but you and my 
sister!" 

" Sister !— who is your sister ?" 

The child's face relapsed into an expression almost of idiotoy. 
" T don't know — I never saw her. I hear her sometimes, but I 
don't understand what she says.— Hush !— come here ! " and she 
stole to the window on tiptoe. Qawtrey followed and looked out. 

" Do you hear her, now ?" said Fanny. " Wnat does she say?" 

As the girl spoke, some bird among* the evergreens uttered % 
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slirill^ plaintiTe ory, rather than song,— a sound which the thrush 
oooaaionally makes in the winter, and which seems to express 
something of fear, and pain, and impatience. 

" What does she say ?— can you tell me ?" asked the child. 

" Pooh ! that is a bird ; wh^r do you call it your sister ?" 

"I don't know !— because it is — ^because it— because — I don't 
know— is it not in pain ^— do something for it, papa ! " 

Gktwtrey glanced at Morton, whose face betokened his deep pity, 
and creeping np to him, whispered, — 

" Do you think she is really touched here ? No, no, she will 
outffrow it— I am sure she will ! " 

Morton sighed. 

Fanny by this time had again seated herself in the middle of the 
floor, and arranged her toys, but without seeming to take pleasure 
in them. 

At last Gawtrey was obliged to depart. The lay sister, who had 
ohanre of Fanny, was summoned into the parlour, and then the 
chilas manner entirely changed,— her face arew purple— she 
sobbed with as much anger as grief. ** She would not leaye papa 
— she would not go— that she would not ! " 

" It is always so^" whispered Ghiwtrey to Morton, in an abashed 
and apologetic yoice. " It is so difficult to get away firom her. 
Just go aim. talk witii her while I steal out." 

Morton went to her, as she struggled with the patient, good- 
natured sister, and be^ian to soothe and caress her, till she turned 
on him her large humid eyes, and said, mournfully, — 

** Tu es mSchant, tu. foor Fanny!" 

" But this pretty doll " began the sister. 

The child looked at it joylessly, — 

" And papa is going to die ! " 

'■ Whenever Monsieur goes," whispered the nun, "she always 
says that he is dead, and cries herself (quietly to sleep ; when 
Monsieur returns, she says he is come to life again. Some one, I 
suppoM, once talked to her about death ; and she thinks when she 
loses sight of any one, that that is death." 

'* Poor child ! said Morton, with a trembling voice. 

The child looked up, smiled, stroked his cheek with her little 
hand, and said, — 

" Thank you !— Yes l—poor Fanny ! Ah, he is goings—see !— let 
me go too— <w eg michant" 

"But," said Morton, detaininp her gently, " do you know that 
you give him pain ? — you make him cry by showing pain yourseli. 
Don% make him so sad ! " 

The child seemed struck, hung down her head for a momem^ as 
if in thought, and then, lumping from Morton's lap, ran to (gaw- 
trey, put up her pouting lips, and said, — 

*^ One kiss more ! " 

Gkiwtrey kissed her, and turned away his head. . , • . 

" Fanny is a good ffirl ;" and Fanny, as she spoke, went bacK to 
Morton, and put her little fingers into her eyes, as if cither to snui 
out Gawtrey's retreat from her sight, or to press back her tears. 
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** Giye me the doll now, sister Marie." 

Morton smiled and sighed, placed the child, who straggled no 
more, in the nun's arms, and left the room ; bnt as he dosed the 
door, he looked back, and saw that Fanny had escaped from the 
sister, thrown herself on the floor, and was crying, but not loud. 

** Is i^e not a little darling ?" said Gawtrey, as they gained the 
street. 

*' She is, indeed, a most beautiful child ! " 

" And you will lore her if I leave her penniless," said Oawtrey 
abruptly. " It was your loye for yonr mother and your brother 
that made me like you from the first. Ay," continued Gktwtrey, 
in a tone of great earnestness, — ** ay, and whatever may happen to 
me, I will smve and keep you, my poor lad, harmless ; and what is 
better, innocent even of such matters as sit right enough on my own 
well-seasoned conscience. In turn, if ever you have the power, be 
good to her, — ^yes^ be good to her ! and I won't say a harsn word to 
you if ever you like to turn king's evidence against myself." 

'* Gktwtrey ! " said Morton, reproaohfally, and almost fiercelv. 

* Bah ! — such things are ! But tell me honestly, do you think 
she is very strange— very deficient ? " 

" I have not seen enough of her to judge," answered Morton, 
evasively. 

"She is so changeful," persisted Gkiwtrey; "sometimes you 
would say that she was above her age, she comes out with such 
thoughtful, clever things ; then, the next moment, she throws me 
into despair. These nuns are very skilful in education ; — at least, 
they are said to be so. The doctors give me hope, too ; you see her 
poor mother was very unhappy at the time of her birth, — delirious, 
indeed,— that may account tor it. I often fancy that it is the con- 
stant excitement which her state occasions me, that makes me love 
her so much ; you see she is one who can never shift for herself. 
I mtut get money lor her ; I have left a little already with the 
superior, and I would not touch it to save myself from famine ! If 
she has money, people will be kind enough to her. And then," 
continued Gawtrey, ** you must perceive that she loves nothing in 
the world but me— me, whom nobody else loves ! Well—well, 
now to the shop again ! " 

On returning home, the bonne informed them that a lady had 
called, and asked both tor Monsieur Love and the young gentle- 
man, and seemed much chagrined at missing both. By the de- 
scription, Morton guessed she was the fair incognita, and felt dis- 
appointed at having lost the interview. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hie cnned earle was at bis wonted trade, 

Still tempting; heedless men into his snc^e. 

In witching wise, as 1 before have said ; 

But when he saw, In g>oodly gear array'd. 

The (rave majestic knight approaching nigh* 

His countenance feU.^TBOMSON : CastU qf Indolence. 

The morning rose that was to xmite Monsieur Goni>ille with 
MademoiseUe Addle de Courval. The ceremony was performed, 
and bride and bridegroom went through that trying ordeal with 
becoming gravity. Only the elepant Ad^e seemed more unaffect- 
edly agitated than Mr. Love could well account for ; she was very 
nervous in church, and more often turned her eyes to the door than 
to the altar. Perhaps she wanted to run away ; but it was either 
too late or too early for that pyoceediuff. The rite performed, the 
happy p|air and their friends adjourned to the Cadran BUu^ that 
restaurant so celebrated in the festivities of the pood oitiaens of 
Paris. Here Mr. Love had orderedt at the Spicter's expense, a 
most tasteful entertainment. 

**SacrS! but you have not played the economist, ^fonsieur 
Lofe," said Monsieur Gounille, rather querulously, as he glanced 
at the long room adorned with artiiicial lk>wers, and the table a 
cinquante converts, 

*^Bah," replied Mr. Love, " you can retrench afterwards. Think 
of the fortune she brought you." 

" It is a pretty sum, certainly," said Monsieur Goupille, ** and 
the notary IS perfectly satisfied. , 

" There is not a marriage in Paris that does me more credit, 
said Mr. Love ; and he marched off to receive the compliments and 
congratulations that awaited him among such of the guests as were 
aware of his good offices. The Vicomte de Vaudemont was of co^^J^ 
not present. He had not been near Mr. Love since Addle had 
accepted the Spicier. Jut Madame Beavor, in a white honuet 
lined with Ulac, was hanging, sentimentallv, on the arm of tne 
Pole, who looked very grand with his white favour ; and Mr. liig' 
gins had been introduced, by Mr. Love, to a little dark Creole, wno 
wore paste diamonds, and had very languishing eyes ; so that mt. 
Love's heart might well swell with satisfaction at the P^^P?? u^g 
the various blisses to come, which might owe their origiu ^J^ 
benevolence. In fact, that archpriest of the Temple of Hyijeu was 
never more great than he was that day ; never did ^^? ?®?'«lj?ne 
ment seem more solid- his reputation more popular, or his lonun 
more sure. He was the life of the party. ^ ^m'nnr 

The banquet over, the revellers prepared for a dance. ,J*»^J"~^)Jl 
Goupille, in tights, still tighter than he usually wore, and ot a ncn 
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nankeen, quite new, with striped silk stookingg, opened the ball 
witii the laiiv of a rich pdtissier in the same Faubourg ; Mr. Loye 
took out the oride. The evenrng advanced ; and after several other 
dances of ceremony. Monsieur Goupille conceived himself entitled 
to dedicate one to connubial aJQfection. A country-dance was called, 
and the Spicier claimed the fair hand of the eentle Ad^le. About 
this time, two persons, not hitherto perceived, had quietly entered 
the room, and, standing near the doorway, seemed examining the 
dancers, as if in search for some one. They bobbed their heads up 
and down, to and fro — ^now stooped;— now stood on tiptoe. The 
one was a tall, large-whiskered, fair-haired man; the other, a 
little, thin, neatly dressed person, who kept his hand on the arm of 
his companion, and whispered to him Irom time to time. The 
whiskered gentleman replied in a guttural tone^ which proclaimed 
his origin to be German. The busy dancers did not perceive the 
strangers. The bystanders did, and a hum of curiosity circled 
round ; who could they be ? — ^who had invited them ?— they were 
new faces in the Faubour^i^-rterhaps relations to Ad^le ? 

In hi&rh delight the fair bride was skipping down the middle, 
while Monsieur Goupille, wipincr his forehead with care, admired 
her a^ty ; when, lo and behold ! the whiskered genUeman I have 
described, abruptly advanced from his companion, and cried— 

•* La voUd !—sacri tonnerre J " 

At that voice— at that apparition, the bride halted : so suddenly 
indeed, that she had not time to put down both feet, but remained 
with one hi^h in the air, while the other sustained itself on the 
light fantastic toe. The company naturally imagined this to be 
an operatic flourish, which called forth approbation. Monsieur 
Love, who was thundering down behind her, cried "Bravo ! " and 
as the well-grown gentleman had to make a sweep to avoid dis- 
turbing her equilibrium, he came full against the whiskered 
stranger, and sent him off as a bat sends a ball. 

**Mon IHeuI" cried Monsieur Goupille. "Ma douce amie^ 
she has fjEuntod away ! " And, indeed, Ad^le had no sooner re- 
covered her balance, than she resided it once more into the arms 
of the startled Pole, who was happily at hand. 

In the mean time, the German stranger, who had saved himself 
from falling by coming with his full force upon the toes of Mr. 
Higgins, again advanced to the spot, and, rudely seizing the fair 
briae by the arm, exclaimed, — 

" No sham if you please, madame— speak ! What the devil have 
you done with the money ? " 

" Beally, sir," said Monsieur Goupille, drawing up his cravat, 
•* this is very extraordinary conduct I ^ What have you got to say 
to this lady's money ?— it is my money'now, sir ! " 

" Oho ! it is, is it? we'll soon see that. Approchez done, Mbti' 
sieur Favart/faites voire devoir"* 

At these words the small companion of the stranger slowly saun- 
tered to the spot, while at the sound of his name and the tread of 

* Approach, then, Monsiear F«Tsrt, «pd do your dutr* 
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Ms step, the throng save way to the right and left. For M(msiear 

Fayart was one of the most renowned chiefs of the great Parisian 

olioe — a man worthy to be the contemporary of the iilustrioos 



*' Calmez vouSf messieurs ; do not be aLirmed, ladies/' said this 
gentleman, in the mildest of all human voices ; and certainly no 
oil dropped on the waters ever produced so tranquillisiiig an effect 
88 that small, feeble, gentle tenor. The Pole in especial, who was 
holding the mir bride with both his arms, shook all oyer, and 
seemed about to let his burden gradually sdide to the floor, when 
Monsieur Fayart, looking at him with a beneyolent smile, said,— 

**Aha, mon brave! e'est tot, Bestez done, Beetez^ tenant 
toitjours la dame /"* 

The Pole, thus condemned, in the Fr^ich idiom, '* always to hold 
the dame" mechanically raised the arms he had preyiously dejected, 
and the police officer with an approving nod of the head, said,— 

** Bon I ne hougez pointy c'est qa /"f 

Monsieur GoupiUe, in equal surprise and indignation to see his 
better half thus consigned!, without any care to his own marital 
feelings, to the arms of another, was about to snatch her from the 
Pole, when Monsieur Fayart,' touching him on the Inreast with his 
little finger, said in the suayest manner, — 

"Monoourgeois, meddle not with what does not concern you !" 

" With what does not concern me I " repeated Monsieur Goupille, . 
drawing himself up to so great a stretch that he seemed pulling ofi' 
his tights the wrong way. ** Explain yourself, if you please. This 
lady IS my wife ! *' 

" Say tnat again, — that's all !" cried the whiskered stranger, in 
most horrible French, and with a furious grimace, as he shook both 
his fists just under the nose of the Spider, 

"Say it again, sir," said Monsieur Goupille, by no meanfc 
daunted ; " and why should not I say it again ?— That lady is my 
wife!" 

** You lie l—she is mine J " cried the German ; and hording down, 
he caught the fair Addle from the Pole with as little ceremonir as 
if she nad never had a great-grandfather a marquis, and giyiQff 
her a shake ^at might have roused the dead, thundered out, — 

** Speak ! Madame Bihl ! Are you my wife or not ? " 

" Monstre J " murmured Addle, opening her eyes. 

** There — ^you hear — she owns me !" said the German, appeaung" 
to the company with a triumphant air. 

" C'est vrai ! " said the soft voice of the policeman. " And now, 
pray don't let us disturb your amusemente any longer. ^ We have 
2l fiacre at the door. Remove your lady, Monsieur Sihi." , , 

" Monsieur Lofe !— Monsieur Lofe ! " cried, or rather ^^^'^S?* 
the Spider, darting across the room, and seizing the chefoj tne 
tail of his coat, just as he was half way through the ^^'/j.+ Ty? 
back ! Quelle mauvaise plaisanterie me faites-vous u» ?♦ ^^" 

• Aha, my toe feUow I it's you. Stay, then. Stay, always hokUnff the dame, 

t Gk)od ! don't stir— that* a it. 

t What 8C1UV7 trick is this you're playing ine ? * 



foa not tell me th&t lady was siiigle ^ Am I married' or not ? Do 
stand on my head or my heels ? " 

" Hush— hush ! mon hon bourgeois I" whispered Mr. Ix)ve, ** all 
shall be explained to-morrow ! " 

" Who is this gentleman ?" asked Monsieur Favart, approaching: 
Mr. Loye, who seeing himself in for it, suddenly jerKed off the 
epteter, thrust his hanns down into his breeches* i)ockets, buried his 
cnin in his crayat, elevated his eyebrows, screwed in his eyes, and 
puffed out his cheeks, so that the astonished Monsieur GoupiUe 
really thought himself bewitched, and literally did not recognise 
the face of the match-maker. 

'* Who is this gentleman?" repeated the little officer, standing 
beside, or rather below, Mr. Love, and looking so diminutive by 
the contrast, that you might have fancied that the Priest of Hymen 
had only to breathe to blow him away. 

"Who shoidd he be, monsieur?" cried, with great pertness, 
Madame Kosalie Caumartin, coming to the relief, with uie srene- 
rosity of her sex. — "This is Monsieur Lofe— Anglais cSlebre, 
What have you to say apdnst him ?" 

" He ha^ got five hunared francs of mine ! " cried the Spicier, 

The policeman scanned Mr. Love, with great attention. " So you 
are in Paris again }—Hein I — vousj'ouez toujour s voire role ! "♦ 

*^MafoiJ*' said Mr. Love, boldly; "I don't understand what 
monsieur means ; my character is well known— go and inquire it 
in London — ask the Secretary of Foreign Affairs what is said of 
me — inquire of my Ambassador — demand of my " 

" Voire passeporty monsieur f" 

" It is at home. A gentleman does not carry his passport in his 
pocket when he goes to a ball ! " 

" I will call and see it — au revoir! Take' my advice and leave 
Paris : I think I have seen you somewhere ! " 

"Yet I have never had the honour to marry monsieur V* said 
Mr. Love with a polite bow. 

In return for his joke, the policeman gave Mr. Love one look— it 
was a ouiet look, very quiet ; but Mr. Love seemed uncommonly 
affected by it ; he did not say another word, but found himself out- 
side the house in a twinkling. Monsieur Favart turned round and 
saw the Pole making himself as small as possible behind the goodly 
proportions of Madame Beavor. 

*^What name does that gentleman go by ?" 

" So — ^vo — lofski, the heroic Pole," cried Madame Beavor, with 
snndry misgivings at the unexpected cowardice of so great a 
patriot. 

" Hein ! take care of yourselves, ladies. I hav£ nothing against 
that person this time. But Monsieur Latour has served his appren- 
tioesnip at the galleys, and is no more a Pole than I am a Jew." 

" And this lady's fortune ! " cried Monsieur Goupille, pathetically ; 
'< the settlements are all made — ^the notaries all paid. I am sure 
there must be some mistake." 

* Yoa'xe always acting your part. 
H 2 
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Monsieur BM, who had bv this time restored his lost Belea to 
her senses, stalked up to the Spicier, dragg:ing the lady along with 
him. 

'* Sir. there is no mistake ! But, when I have grot the money, 
if you like to have the lady you are welcome to her." 

" Monstre / ** again muttered the fair Ad^le. 

" The long and the short of it," said Monsieur Favart, "is, I3iat 
Monsieur Bihl is a hrave getrgon, and has been half over the world 
as a courier." 

** A courier ! " exclaimed several voices. 

"Madame was nurseiy-govemess to an English milord. Tliey 
married, and quarreUed— no harm in that, mea amis ; nothing 
more common. Monsieur Bihl is a very faithful fellow ; nursed 
his last master in an illness that ended fatally, because he travelled 
with his doctor. Milord left him a handsome legacy— he retired 
from service, and fell ill, nerhaps from idleness or beer. Is not 
that the story. Monsieur Bud ? " 

" He was always drunk— the wretch ! " sobbed Ad^e. 

** That was to drown my domestic sorrows," said the German ; 
" and when I was sick in my bed, madame ran off with my moiiey. 
Thanks to monsieur, I have found both, and I wish you a very 
goodnight." 

* * Dansez vous toujours, mes amis," said the officer, bowing. And 
following Ad^le and her spouse, the little man left the room — 
where he had caused, in chests so broad and limbs so doughty, 
much the same consternation as that which some diminutive lerret 
occasions in a burrow of rabbits twice his size. 

Morton had outstayed Mr. Love. But he thought it unnecessary 
to linger long after that gentleman's departure ; and, in the ^neral 
hubbub that ensued, he crept out unperceived, and soon amved at 
the bureau. He found Mr. Love and Mr. Bimie already engaged 
in packing up their effects. ** "Why — ^when did j/ou leave ?" said 
Morton to Mr. Bimie. 

" I saw the policeman enter." 

" And why the deuce did not you tell us?" said Gtiwtrey. 

"Every man for himself. Besides, Mr. Love was dincing," 
replied Mr. Bimie, with a dull glance of disdain. 

" Philosophy ! " muttered Gawtrey, thrusting his dress-coat into 
his trunk ; then suddenly changing his voice, " Ha I ha ! it was 
a very good joke after aQ — own I did it well. Ecod ! if he had 
not given me that look, I think I should have turned the tables on 
him. But those d— d fellows learn of the mad doctors how to 
tame us. Faith, my heart went down to my shoes— yet I 'm no 
coward 1 " 

" But after all, he evidently did not know you," said Morton ; 
" and what has he to say a^^ainst you. Your trade is a strange one» 
but not dishonest. Why give up as if " 

" My yoimg friend," interrupted Gawtrey, "whether the officer 
comes after us or not, our trade is ruined : that infernal Ad^le, with 
her fabulous grandmaman, has done for us. Goupille will blow 
the temple about our ears. " ITo help for it~-eh, Bimie ^ " 
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"None." 

" Go to bed, Philip : we 'U call thee at daybreak, for we must 
make clear work before our neighbours open their shutters." 

Heclined, but half undressed, on his bed in the little cabinet, 
Morton reyolved the events of the eyeniuff. The thought that he 
should see no more of that white hand and that lovely mouth, which 
stiU haunted his recollection as appertaining to the incognita, greatly 
indisposed him towards the abrupt flight intended by Gawtrey, 
while (so much had his faith in that person depended upon respect 
for his confident daring, and so thoroughly fearless was Morton's 
own nature) he felt himself greatly shaken in his allegiance to the 
chief, by recollecting the e^ct produced on his valour by a single 
glance from the instrument of law. He had not yet uved long 
.'enough to be aware that men are sometimes the Eepresentatives of 
Things ; that what the scytale was to the Spartan hero, a sherifi"s 
writ often is to a "Waterloo medallist ; that a Bow-Street runner 
will enter the foulest den where Murder sits with his fellows, and 
pick out his prey with the beck of his fore-finger. That, in short, 
the thing called Law, once made tangible and present, rarely fails 
to palsy the fierce heart of the thing called Csihe. For Law is 
the symbol of all mankind reared against One Foe—the Man of 
Crime. Not yet aware of this truth, nor. indeed, in the least sus- 
pecting Gawtarey of worse offences than those of a oharlatanio and 
equiv(^al profession, the young man mused over his protector^s 
cowardice in disdain and wonder ; till, wearied with ooigeotures, 
distrust, and shame at his own strange position of obligation to 
one whom he could not respect, he fell asleep. 

When he woke he saw the grey light of dawn that streamed 
cheerlessly through his shutteness wmdow, struggling with the 
&int ray of a candle that Gawtrey, shading with nis nand, held 
over the sleeper. He started up, and. in the confusion of waking 
and the imp^ect li^ht by which he beheld the strong features or 
Gawtrey, half imagmed it was a foe who stood before him. 

" Take care, man ! " said Gawtrey, as Morton, in this belief, 
grasped his arm. ** You have a precious rough gripe of your own. 
Be quiet, will you? I have a word to say to you." Here Grawtrey, 
placing the candle on a chair, returned to the door and closed it. 

" Look you," he said in a whisper, " I have nearly run through 
my circle of invention, and my wit, fertile as it is, can present to 
me little encouragement in the future. The eyes of this Favart, 
once on me, every disguise and every double will not long avail. 
I dare not return to London ; I am too well known in Brussels, 
Berlin, and Vienna " 

" But," interrupted Morton, raising himself on his arm, and fixing 
his dark eyes upon his host, — " but you have told me a^ain ana 
a^fain that you have committed no crime, why then be so feaitful of 
discovexy? 

"Why," repeated Gawtrey, with a slight hesitation which he 
instantly overcame, " why ! have not you yourself learned that 
appearances have the effect of crimes ?— were you not chased as a 
thief when I rescued you fi?ora your foe the law ? — are you not, 
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thoagh a boy io years, under an alias, and an exile from yonr owol 
land^ And how can you pat these austere questions to me, who 
am growing grej in the endeayour to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers — subsistence from poyerty? I repeat that there are 
reasons why I must avoid, for the present, the great capitida. 
I must sink in life, and take to the prorinoes. Bimie is san- 
guine as erer : but he is a terrible sort of comforter. Enough of 
that. Now to yourself: our sayings are less than you might 
expect; to be sure, Bimie has been treasurer, and I have laid by a 
little for Fauny, which I will rather starye than touch. There 
remain, howeyer, 150 napoleons, and our effects, sold at a fourth 
their yalue, will fetch 150 more. Here is your share. I haye 
compassion on you. I told you I would bear you harmless and 
innocent. Leaye us, while yet time." 

It seemed, then, to Morton that Gawtrev had diyined his thoughts 
of shame and escape of the preyious nignt ; perhaps Gawtrey had : 
and such is the human heart, that, instead of welcoming the very 
release he had half contemplated, now that it was offered him, 
Philip shrunk from it as a base desertion. 

'* Poor Qawtrey ! " said he, pushing back the canvass ba^ of gold 
held out to him, ** you shall not go over the world, and feel that 
the orphan you fed and fostered left you to starye with your money 
in his pocket. When you again assure me that :^ou have com- 
mitted no crime, you avain remind me that gratitude has no right 
to be severe upon the shifts and errors of iU benefactor. If you 
do not conform to society, what has society done for me ? No ! I 
wiU not forsake you in a reverse. Fortune has given you a fall. 
What, then, courage, and at her again ! " 

These last words were said so heartily and cheerfully as Morton 
sprang from the bed, that they inspirited Gawtrey, who had really 
den>onded of his lot. 

**^Well," said he, ** I cannot reject the only friend left me ; and 

while I live . But I will make no professions. Quick, then, 

our luggage is already gone, and I hear Bimie grunting the rogue's 
march of retreat." 

Mrarton's toilette was Soon completed, and the three associates 
bade adieu to the bureau, 

Bimie. who was taciturn and impenetrable as ever, walked a 
little before as guide. They arrived, at length, at a serrurier's 
shop, placed in an alley near the Porte 8t. Denis. The aerrurter 
himseu, a tall, begrimed, black-bearded man, was taking the 
shutters from his shop as they approached. He and Simie 
exchanged silent nods ; and the former, leaving his work, con- 
ducted them up a very filthy flight of stairs to an attic, wnere a 
bed, two stools, one table, and an old walnut-tree bureau, formed 
the sole articles of fomiture. (}awtrey looked ratheor mefully 
round the black» low, damp walls, and said, in a crest-fallen 
tonev— 

"We were better off at the Temple of Hymen. But get us a 
bottle of wine, some eggs, and a fryingpan, — by Jove, I am a 
capital hand at an omelet I " 
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' The serrurier nodded again, griimed, and withdrew. 

** Best here/' said Birnie, in his calm, paanonless Yoiee, that 
seemed to Morton, however, to assume an unwonted tone of oom- 
mand. " I will ffo and make the best bargain I can for onr fuini* 
tore, bay fresh olothes, and engage our plaoes for Tours." 

" For Tours ? " repeated Morton. 

" Tss, there are some English there ; one can liye wherever there 
are EagUsh," said Gawtrey. 

** Hum I " grunted Bimie, drily, and, bnttoning np his coat, he 
walked slowly away. 

About noon he returned with a bundle of clothes, which Gawtrey, 
wlo always regained his elasticity of spirit wherever there was 
feir play to his talents, examined with great attention, and many 
exclamations of *' Bon, c'est qa" 

** I have done well with the Jew," said Bimie, drawing from his 
3oat pocket two heav;^ bags, " One hundred and eighty napoleons. 
We shall commence with a ffood capital." 

" You are right, my friend," said Gawtrey. 

The wrrurier was then despatched to the best retiaurant in the 
neighbourhood^ and the three adventurers made a less Booratio 
dinner than might have been expected. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Then out again he flies to wing his mazy roond. 

Thomson's Castle of Indolence. 

Again he gazed, " It is," said he, " the same; 

There sits he upright in his seat secure, 

As one whose conscience is correct and piire."~GRABBB. 

IscB adventurers arrived at Tours, and established themselves 
theB in a lodging, without any incident worth narrating by the 
way 

ATours, Morton had nothing to do but take his pleasure and 
enjo; himself. He passed for a voung heir; Gawtrey for his tutor 
— a octor in divinity ; Bimie lor his valet. The tttsk of mainte- 
nanc4fell on Gtiwtrey, who hit off his character to a hair ; larded 
bis give jokes with University scraps of Latin ; looked big and 
well-Id ; wore knee-breeches and a shovel hat ; and played whist 
with le skill of a veteran vicar. By his science in that game, he 
madeat first, enough, at least, to a.efray their weekly expenses. 
But, b degrees, the good people at Tours, who, under pretence of 
healthi^ere there for economy, grew shy of so excellent a player ; 
and thigh Gawtrey always swore solemnly that he played with 
the moiscrupulous hononr (an asseveration which Morton, at least, 
implicitr believed.) and no proof to the contrary was ever detected, 
yet a fir.rate card-player is always a suspicious character, unless 
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the losing parties know exactly who he is. The market fdl oft, 
and (}awlTey; at length thought it prudent to extend theii travels. 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Gawtrey, " the world now-a-days has grown so 
ostentatious, that one cannot trayel advantageously without a post 
chariot and four horses." At length they found themselres at 
Milan, which at that time was one of the El Dorados for gamesters. 
Here, howeyer, for want of introductions, Mr. Gkiwtrey ^vnd it 
difficult to get into society. The nobles, proud and rich, played 
high, but were circumspect in their company; the bourgect^^ 
industrious and energetic, preserved much of the old Lombua 
shrewdness; there were no tables d'hote and public reuniou. 
Gawtrey saw his little capital daily diminishing, with the Alps it 
the rear, and Poverty in the van. At len^, always on the qti 
vive, he contrived to make acquaintance with a Scotch family dt 
great respectability. He effected this by picking up a snuff-bos 
which the Scotchman had dropped in taking out his handkerchief. 
This politeness paved the way to a conversation in which Gawtrey 
made himself so agreeable, and talked with such zest of the Modem 
Athens, and the tncks practised upon travellers, that he was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Macgregor ; cards were interchanged ; and as Mr. 
Gawtrey lived in tolerable style, the Maogregors pronounced him 
" a vara genteel mon." Once in the house of a respectable person, 
Gawtrey contrived to turn himself round and round, till he 
burrowed a hole into the English circle then settled in MilaiL. 
His whist-playing came into requisition, and once more Fortime 
smiled upon Skill. 

To this house the pupil one evening accompanied the tutor. 
When the whist party, consisting of two tables, was formed, th« 
young man found himself left out with an old gentleman, wb> 
seemed loquacious and goodnatured, and who put many auestiois 
to Morton which he found it difficult to answer. One oi tne whib 
tables was now in a state of revolution, viz., a lady had cut at, 
and a gentleman cut in, when the door opened, and Lord LilbuHe 
was announced. 

Mr. Macgregor, rising, advanced with great respect to his 
personage. 

** I scarcely ventured to hope you would coom, Lord Lilbi/ne, 
the night is so cold." 

" You did not allow sufficiently, then, for the dullness of my 
solitary inn and the attractions of your circle. Aha! whist I/3e." 

" You play sometimes ? " / 

" Very seldom, now; I have sown all my wild oats, and evi the 
ace of spades can scarcely dig them out again." ' 

** Ha ! ha ! vara gude. 

** I will look on ; " and Lord Lilbume drew his chair i> the 
table, exactly opposite to Mr. Gawtrey. ' 

The old gentleman turned to Philip. 

"An extraordinary man. Lord Lilbume ; you have heardi him, 
of course ? " / , 

•• No, indeed ; what of him r " asked the young man/onsinj? 
himself. 
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*' What of liim ? " said the old gentleman, with a smile ; " why 
the newspapers, if you ever read them, wiU tell you enough of the 
eleffant» the witty Iiord Lilbume ; a man of eminent talent, though 
inaolent. He was wild in his youth, as olever men often are ; but, 
on attaining his title and fortune, and marrying into the family of 
the then premier, he became more sedate. They say he mi^ht 
make a great iigure in politics if he would. He nas a very high 
reputation— very. People do say he is still fond of pleasure, but 
that is a common failing amongst the aristocracy. Morality is 
only found in the middle classes, young gentleman. It is a lucky 
family, that of Lilburne ; his sister, Mrs. Beaufort " 

*' Beaufort ! " exclaimed Morton, and then muttered to himself, 
— " Ah, true — true, I have heard the name of Lilbume before." 

" Do you know the Beauforts ? WeU, you remember how lucidly 
Kobert, Lilburne's brother-in-law, came into that fine property just 
as his predecessor was about to marry a " 

Morton scowled at his garrulous acquaintance, and stalked 
abruptly to the card table. 

Ever since Lord Lilbume had seated himself opposite to Mr, 
Gawtrey, that gentleman had evinced ajperturbation of manner 
that became obvious to the company. He grew deadly pale, his 
hands trembled, he moved uneasily in his seat, he missed deal, he 
trumped his partner's best diamond, finally he revoked, Uirew 
down his money, and said, with a forced smile, " That the heat of 
the room overcame him." As he rose, Lord Lilbume rose also, 
and the eyes of both^ met. Those of Lilbume were calm, but 
penelxating and inquisitive in their gaze; those of Gkwtrey 
were like balls of nre. He seemed gradually to dilate in his 
height, his broad chest expanded, he breathed hard. 

•* Ah, Doctor," said Mr. Macgregor, ** let me introduce you to 
Lord Lilburne." 

The peer bowed haughtily ; Mr. Gkiwtrey did not return the 
salutation, but with a sort of ^p as if he were swallowing some 
burst of passion, strode to the fire ; and then, turning round, again 
fixed his gaze upon the new guest. Lilbume, however, who nad 
never lost his self-composure at this strange rudeness, was now 
queitly talking with their host. 

" Your Doctor seems an eccentric man— a little absent— learned, 
I suppose. Have you been to Oomo, yet?" 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the lire beating the devil's tattoo 
upon the chimney-piece, and ever and anon turning his glance 
towards Lilbume, who seemed to have forgotten his existence. 

Both these ^ests stayed till the party broke up ; Mr. Gawteey 
apparently wishing to outstay Lord Lilbume ; for, when the last 
went down stairs, Mr. Gawtrey, nodding to his comrade, and 
giving a hurried bow to the host, descended also. As they passed 
the porter's lodge, they found Lilbume on the step of his carriage ; 
he turned his head abmptly, and again met Mr. Gawtrey's eye ; 
paused a moment, and whispered over his shoulder, 

** So we remember each other, sir } Let us not meet again ; and, 
on that condition, bygones are bygones," 
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'* Sootindrel ! " muttered Gawtrey, olenohin^ his fists ; but ^e 
peer had 8pruii|r into Ms carriage with a lightness soaroely to be 
expected from his lameness, and the wheels whirled within an inch 
of the Boi-disant doctor's right pomp. 

Gawtrey walked on for some moments in great excitement ; at 
length he tnmed to his companion : 

"Do you guess who Lord Lilbume is ? I will tell you— my 
first foe and Fanny's grandfather ! Now note the justice of Fate : 
Here is this man — ^mark well — ^this man who commenced life by 

gutting his faults on my own shoulders ! From that little boss 
as fungused out a temble hump. This man who seduced my 
affianced bride, and then left her whole soul, once fair and bloom- 
ing — I swear it—with its leaves fresh from the dews of heaven, 
one rank leprosy, — ^this man who, roUing in riches, learned to 
cheat and pilfer as a boy learns to dance and play the fiddle, and 
(to damn me whose happiness he had blasted) accused me to the 
world of his own crime ! — ^here is this man who has not left off one 
vice, but added to thpse of his youth the bloodless craft of the 
veteran knave ; — here is this man, flattered, courted, great, march- 
ing through lanes of bowing parasites, to an illustrious epitaph 
and a marble tomb, and I, a rogue too, if you will, but rogue for 
my bread, dating from him my errors and my ruin! I— vaga- 
bond — outcast — skulking through tricks to avoid crime— why the 
difference ^ Because one is bom rich and the other poor-— because 
he has no excuse for crime, and therefore no one suspects him ! " 

The wretched man (for at that moment he was wretched) paused 
breathless from his passionate and rapid burst, and before him 
rose in its marble majestv, with the moon full upon its shining 
spires—the wonder of CPothic Italy— ^the Cathedral Church of 
Milan. 

*' Chafe not yourself at the universal fate," said the young man, 
with a bitter smile on his lips and pointing to the cathedral, " I 
have not lived long, but I nave learned a&eady enough to know 
this— he who could raise a pile like that, dedicated to Heaven, 
would be honoured as a saint ; he who knelt to Gk)d by the road- 
side under a hedge, would be sent to the house of correction as a 
vagabond ! The difference between man and man is money, and 
win be, when you, the despised charlatan, and Lilbume, the hon- 
oured cheat, have not lerfc as much dust behind ^ou as will fill a 
snuff-box. Comfort yourself, you are in the majority." 
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CRAPTER TIL 

A desert vnld 
Before them stretched bare, comfortless, and vast, 
With j^bbets, bones, and carcases defiled. 

Thomson's Castle of Indolence. 

Me. Gawteet did not wish to give his foe the triumph of think- 
ing he had driven him from Milan ; he resolved to stay and brave 
it out ; but when he appeared in public, he found the acquaint- 
ances he had formed bow politely, but cross to the other side of the 
wav. !No more invitations to tea and cards showered in upon the 
jolly parson. He was puzzled, for people whHe they shunned him 
did not appear uncivil. He found out at last that a report was 
circulated that he was deranged; though he could not trace thi» 
rumour to Lord lilbume, he was at no loss to gruess from whom it 
had emanated. His own eccentricities, especially his recent man- 
ner at Mr. Maogregor's gave confirmation to the charge. Again 
the funds began to sink low in the canvass ba&[s, and, at length, in 
despair, Mr. Gawtrey was obliged to quit the field. They returned 
to France through Switzerland-— a country too poor for gamesters ; 
and ever since the interview with Lilburne, a great change had 
come over Gawtrey's gay spirit : he grew moody and thouf htfal, 
he took no p^s to replemsh the common stocK, he talked much 
and -seriously to his young friend of poor Fanny, and owned that 
he yearned to see her again. The desire to return to Paris haunted 
him like a fatality, he saw the danger that awaited him there, but 
it only allured Mm the more, as the candle does the moth whose 
wings it has singed. Bimie, who, in all their vicissitudes and 
wanderings, their ups and downs, retained the same tacit, immov- 
able demeanour, received with a sneer the orders at last to march 
back upon the French capital. " You would never have left it, ii 
you had taken my advice, he said, and quitted the room. 

Mr. Gawtrey gazed after him and muttered, ** Is the die then 
cast?" 

" What does he mean ? " said Morton. 

"You will know soon," replied Gawtrey, and he followed Bimie ; 
and from that time the wnispered conferences with that person, 
which had seemed suspended during their travels, were renewed. 

One morning, three men were seen entering Paris on foot through 
the Porte St. Denis. It was a fine day in spring, and the whole 
city looked gay with its loitering passengers and gaudy shops, and 
under that clear blue exhilarating sky, so peculiar to France. 

Two of these men walked abreast, tne other preceded them a few 
steps. The one who went first— thin, pale, and threadbare— yet 
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seemed to suffer the least from fatigue ; he walked with a ] 
swinging, noiseless stride, looking to the right and* left from tCe 
comers of his eyes. Of the two who followed, one was handsome 
and finely formed, but of swarthy complexion, young, yet with a 
look of care ; the other, of sturdy frame, leaned on a thick stick, 
and his ejes were gloomily cast down. 

"-Philxp," said the last, " in coming back to Paris— I feel that I 
am coming back to my grave ! " 

" Pooh ! you were equally despondent in our excursions else- 
where." 

" Because I was always thinking of poor Fanny, and because — 
because Bimie was ever at me with his horrible temptations ! ** 

** Birnie ! I loathe the man ! Will you never get rid of him ? " 

" I cannot ! Hush ! he wiU hear us ! How unlucky we have 
been ! and now without a sous in our pockets — ^here the dunghill — 
there the gaol I We are in his power at last ! " 

" His power ! what mean you } " 

" What ho I Birnie ! " cried Gawtrey, unheeding Morton's ques- 
tion, '* let us halt and breakfast : I am tired.'* 

" You forget !-— we have no money till we make it ! " returned 
Bimie, coldfy.-— " Come to the wn-wrier'*— he will trust us ! " 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

Gaunt Beggary and Scorn ^th many hell-hounds more. 

Thomson's Caatle of Indolenee. 

Tlie other was a fell, despiteftil fiend.— Ibid. 

Your happiness hehold 1 then straight a wand 
He waved, an anti-magic power that hath 
Truth from illusive falsehood to command.— IMdL 

But what for us, the children of despair. 
Brought to the brink of hell— what hope remains? 
Rbsolve, Rbmolvs ^—Ibid, 

^ It may be observed that there are certain ^rears in which in a 
civilised country some particular crime comes into vorae. It flares 
its season, and then bums out. Thus at one time we have Burking 
— at another, SwiQgism — ^now, suicide is in vogue — now, poisoning 
tradespeople in apple-dumplings—now, littie boys stab each other 
with penknives — ^now, common soldiers shoot at their sergeants. 
Almost every year there is one crime peculiar to it ; a sort of annual 
which overruns the country, but does not bloom again. Unques- 
tionably the Press has a great deal to do with uiese epidemics. 
Let a newspaper once give an account of some out-o^the-way 
atrocity that has tshe charm of being noveL and certadn depraved, 
minds fasten to it like leeches, They brood over and revolve i^— 
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the idea grows np, a horrid phantasmalian monomatiia ;* and all 
of a sadden, in a niindred different places, the one seed sown by 
the leaden t^es springs np into foul flowering. But if the first 
reported aboriginal crime has been attended with impunity, how 
much more does the imitative faculty cling to it ! Ill-judged 
mercy falls, not like dew, but like a great heap of manure, on the 
rank deed. 

Now it happened that at the time I write of, or rather a little 
before, there had been detected and tried in Paris a most redoubted 
coiner. He had carried on the business with a dexterity that won 
admiration even for the offence ; and, moreover, he had served pre- 
viously with some distinction at Austerlitz and Marengo. The 
eonseq|uence was that the public went with instead of against him, 
and hiB sentence was transmuted to three years' imprisonment 
by the government. For all governments in free countries aspire 
rather to be x>opular than just. 

No sooner was this case re^rted in the journals, and even the 
^avest took notice of it — ^whioh is not common with the scholastic 
journals of France, — no sooner did it make a stir and a sensation, 
and cover the criminal with celebrity, than the result became no- 
ticeable in a very large issue of false money. 

Coining in the year I now write of was the fashionable crime. 
The police were roused into fall vigour : it became known to them 
that there was one gang in especial who cultivated this art with 
singular success. Tneir coinage was, indeed, so good, so superior 
to all their rivals, that it was often imconsciously preferred by the 
public to the real mintage. At the same time thev carried on their 
calling with such secrecy, that they utterly baffled discovery. 

An immense reward was offered by the bureau to any one who 
would betray his aceomplices, and Monsieur Favart was placed at 
the head of a commission of inquiry. This person had himself 
been a faux monnof/er, and was an adept in the art, and it was he 
who had discovered the redoubted comer who had brought the 
crime into such notoriety ; — Monsieur Favart was a man of the 
most vigilant acuteness, the most indefaticrable research, and of a 
courage which, perhaps, is more common than we suppose. It is a 
popidar error to suppose that courage means courage in every thing. 
Put a hero on board ship at a flve-barred gate, — and if he is not 
used to hunting he will turn pale. Put a fox-hunter on one of the 
Swiss chasms, over which the mountaineer springs like a roe and 
his knees will knock under him. — ^People are orave in the dangers 
to which they accustom themselves, either in imagination or 
practice. 

Monsieuir Favart then was a man of the most daring bravery in 

** An old Spanish writer, treating of the Inquisition, has some very striking^ 
remarks on the Und of madness which, whenever some terrible notoriety is given 
to a particular offence, leads persons of distempered fancy to accuse themselves of 
it. He observes that when the cruelties of the Inquisition against the imaghiary 
crime of sorcery were the most barbarous, this singular frenzy led numbers to 
accoae tiicmselves of sorceiy. The publication and celebrity of the crimes begat 
yiC (Mz« of tho crime* 
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facing logQjes and cut-throats. He awed tliem with his yerv eye; 
yet he had been known to have been kicked down stairs by niB 
yriSe, and when he was drawn into the ^and army, he deserted tne 
eve of his first battle. Such, as moralists say, is the inconsistency 
of man ! :, v t. j 

But Monsieur Favart was sworn to trace the coiners, and he naa 
never failed yet in any enterprise he undertook. One day be pre- 
sented himself to his chief with a countenance so elated, that that 
penetrating functionary said to him at once, — 

" Tou have heard of our messieurs ! " 

** I have : I am to visit them to-night." 

" Bravo ! How many men will you take ? " 

" From twelve to twenty to leave without on guard. But I must 
enter alone. Such is the condition : an accomplice who fears his 
own throat too much to be openly a betrayer, will introduce me to 
the house, — ^nay, to the very room. By his description, it w 
necessary I should know the exact locale in order to cut off retreat; 
so to-morrow night I shall surround the beehive and take the 
honey." 

** They are desperate fellows, these coiners, always ; better he 
cautious." 

" You forget, I was one of them, and know the masonry." 

About the same time this conversation was going on at the 
bureau of the police, in another part of the town Morton and 
Gawtrey were seated alone. It is some weeks since they entered 
Paris, and spring has mellowed into summer. The house in which 
they lodged was in the lordly quartier of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
mam; the neighbouring streets were venerable with the ancient 
edifices of a fallen noblesse ; but their tenement was in a narrow, 
dingy lane, and the building itself seemed beggarly and ruinous. 
The apartment was in an attic on the sixth story, and the window, 
placed at the back of the lane, looked upon another row of houses 
of a better description, that communicated with one of the great 
streets of the quartier. The space between their abode and their 
opposite neighbours was so narrow that the sun could scarcely 
pierce between. In the height of summer might be found there a 
perpetual shade. 

The pair were seated by the window. Gawtrey, well-dressed, 
smooth-shaven, as in his palmy time ; Morton, in the same gar- 
ments with which he had entered Paris, weather-stained and 
ragged. Looking towards the casements of the attic in the opposite 
house, Gawtrey said, mutteringly, — " I wonder where Bimie hw 
been, and why he is not returned : I grow suspicious of that man." 

** Suspicious of what?" asked Morton. '*0f his honesty? 
Would he rob you ? " 

" Rob me I Humph— perhaps I But you see I am in Paris, in 
spite of the hints ox the police ; he may denounce me." 

" Why then suffer him to lodge away from you ? " 

"Why? because, by having separate houses, there are two 
channels of escape. A dark ni^ht, and a laddcur thrown aoraur 
from window to window* he is with ns, or we with him." r 
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" But wherefore such preeautionB ? You blind— you deceive me ; 
what have you done ?— what is your employment now ? — ^You are 
mute.— Hark you, Gawtrey ! I have pinned my fate to you— I am 
fallen from hope itself. At times it almost makes me mad to look 
book — and yet you do not trust me. Since your return to Paris 
you are absent whole nights— often daysj you are moody and 
thoughtful— yet, whatever your busiaess, it seems to bring you 
ample returns." 

•* You think that" said Gawtrey, mildly, and with a sort of pity 
in his voice, ** yet you refuse to take even the money to chaoge 
those rags." 

*• Because I know not how the money was gained. Ah ! Gawtrey ; 
I am not too proud for charity, but I am f 



He checked the word uppermost in his thoughts, and resumed, — 

•• Yes ; your occupations seem lucrative. It was but yesterday 
Bimie ^ve me fifty napoleons, for which he said you wished 
change m silver." 

•• ]5id he ? The ras Well ! and you got change for them } " 

" I know not why, butl refused." 

" That was right, Philip. Do nothing that man tells you.' 

" Will you then trust me ? You are engaged in some horrible 
traffic ! it may be blood \ I am no longer a boy— I have a will of 
my own— I will not be silently and blindly entrapped to perdition. 
If I march thither, it shall be with my own consent. ^ Trust me, 
and this day, or we part to-morrow." 

" Be ruled. Some secrets it is better not to know." 

" It matters not ! I have come to my decision :— I ask yours." 

Ghawtrey paused for some moments in deep thought. At last, he 
lifted his eyes to Philip, and replied, — 

" WeU, then, if it must be. Sooner or later it must have been 
so, and I want a confidant. You are bold, and wiU not shrink. 
You desire to know my occupation— will you witness it to-night?" 

*• I am prepared : to-night ! " 

Here a step was heard on the stairs— a knock at the door— and 
Bimie entered. 

He drew aside Gawtrey, and whispered him, as usual, for some 
moments. 

Gawtrey nodded his head, and then said aloud,— 

"To-morrow we shall talk without reserve before my young 
£riend. To-night he joins us." 

'* To-night !— very well!" said Bimie, with his cold sneer. **He 
must take the oath ; and you^ with your life^ will be responsible 
for his honesty ? " 

"Ay! it is the rule." 

" Good-bye, theiu till we meet," said Bimie, and withdrew. 

" I wonder," said Gawtrey, musingly and between his grinded 
teeth, '* whetiiier I shall ever have a good fair shot at that fellow ? 
Ho ! ho ! " and his laugh shQok the walls. 

Morton looked hard at Gawtrey, as the latter now sunk down in 
his chair, and gazed with a vacant stare^ that seemed almost to 
partake of imbecility, upon the opposite wall. The careless, reckr 
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less, jovial expression, which usually characterised the featurest of 
the man, had for some weeks given place to a restless, anxious, and 
at times ferocious, aspect; like the beast that first finds a sport 
while the hounds are yet afar, and his limbs are yet strong, in the 
chase which marks him for his victim, but ctows desperate with 
rage and fear as the day nears its dose, ana the death-dogs pant 
hard upon his tract: but at that moment, the strone features, with ' 
their gnarled muscle and iron sinews, seemed to nave lost every 
sign both of passion and the will, and to be locked in a stolid and 
dull repose. At last he looked up at Morton, and said, with a 
smile uke that of an old man in his dotage, — 

*' I 'm thinking that my life has been one mistake? I had talents 
—you would not fancy it— but once I was neither a fool nor a 
villain ! Odd, isn't it? Just reach me the brandy." 

But Morton, with a slight shudder, turned and left the room. 

He walked on mechanically, and gained, at last, the superb Quai 
that borders the Seine : there, the passengers became more fre- 
quent ; tay equipages rolled along ; the white and lofty mansions 
looked rair and stately in the clear blue sky of early summer ; 
beside him flowed the sparkling river, animated with the painted 
baths that floated on its surface : earth was merry and heaven 
serene: his heart was dark through all: Mght within— Morning" 
beautiful without ! At last he paused by that bridge, stately with 
the statues of those whom the caprice of time honours with a 
name ; for though Zeus and his gods be overthrown, while earth 
exists will live the worship of Dead Men ; — the bridge by which 
you pass from the royal Tuileries, or the luxurious streets beyond 
the Kue de Bivoli, to the Senate of the emancipated People, and 
the gloomy and desolate grandeur of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
in "miose venerable haunts the impoverished descendants of the 
old feudal tyrants, whom the birth of the Senate overthrew, yet 
congregate ; — ^the ghosts of departed powers proud of the shaaows 
of great names. As the English outcast paused midway on the 
bridge, and for the first time mtin^ his head from his bosom, gazed 
around, there broke at once on his remembrance that terrible and 
fatal evening when, hopeless, friendless, desperate, he had begged 
for charity of his uncle's hireling, with all the feelings that then 
(so imperfectly and lightly touched on in his brief narrative to 
(rawtrey) had raged and hlackened in his breast, urging to the 
resolution he had adopted, casting him on the ominous friendship 
of the man whose ^danoe he even then had suspected and dis- 
trusted. The spot in either city had had a certain similitude and 
correspondence each with each : at the first, he had consummated 
Ids despair of human destinies — he had dared to forget the Provi- 
dence of God — ^he had arrogated his fate to himself: by the first 
bridge he had taken his resolve ; by the last he stood in awe at the 
result !— stood no less poor— no less abject— equally in rags and 
squalor ; but was his crest as haughty and his eye as fearless, 
for was his conscience as free and his honour as unstained ? Those 
arches of stone — ^those rivers that rolled between, seemed to him 
then to take a more mystio and typical sense thm belongs to th« 
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outer world— tbey were tlie bridges to the Bivers of his life. % 
Plunged in thoughts so oonfased and dim that he could scarcely 
distinguish, through the chaos, the one streak of light which, 
I>erhaps, heralded the reconstruction or regeneration of the elements 
of his soul;— two passengers halted, also, by his side. 

"You will be late for the debate," said one of them to the other. 
** Why do you stop ? " 

" My friepd," said the other, " I never pass this spot without 
recalling the time when I stood here without a sou, or, as I thought, 
a chance of one, and impiously meditated self-destruction." 

" You /—now so rich— so fortunate in repute and station I— is it 
possible ? How was it ? A lucky chance ?— a sudden legacy ? " 

" No : Time, Faith, and Energy— the three Friends Gfod has 
given to the Poor ! " 

The men moved on; but Mort3n, who had turned his face 
towards them, fancied that the last speaker fixed on him his bright 
cheerful eye, with a meaning look ; and when the man was gone, 
he repeated those words, and hailed them in his heart of hearts as 
an augury from above. 

Quickly, then, and as if bj magic, the former confusion of his 
mind seemed to settle into distinct shai)es of courage and resolve. 
" Yes," he muttered ; " I will keep this night's appointment— I 
will learn the secret of these men's life. In my inexperience and 
destitution, I have suffered myself to be led hitherto into a part- 
nership, if not witii vice and crime, at least with subterfuge and 
trick. I awake from my reckless bovhood— my unworthy palterings 
with my better self. If Gawtrey oe as I dread to find him— if he 
be linked in some guilty and hateful traffic with that loathsome 

accomplice — I will . He paused, for his heart whispered, 

" WeD, and even so,— the guilty man doUied and fed thee ! "I 
will," resumed his thought, in answer to his heart—" I will go on - 
my knees to him to fly while there is yet time, to work— beg — 
starve— perish even — rather than lose the right to look man in the 
face without a blush, and kneel to his God without remorse ! " 

And as he thus ended, he felt suddenly as if he himself were 
restored to the perception and tiie joy of the Nature and the World 
around him ; the kight had vanished from his soul— he inhaled 
the balm and freshness of tiie air-;-he comprehended the delight 
which the liberal June was scattering over the earth— he looked 
above, and his eyes were suffused with pleasure, at the smile of the 
soft blue skies. The HOSNnra became, as it were, a part of his 
own being ; and he felt that as the world in spite of the storms is 
fair, so in spite of evil God is good. He walked on— he passed the 
bridge, but his step was no more the same,— he forgot his rags. 
Why should he be ashamed } And thus, in the very flush of this 
new and strange elation and elasticity of spirit, he came unawares 
upon a group of young men, lounging before the porch of one of 
the chief hotels in that splendid Kue de Bivoli, wnerein Wealth 
and the English have made their homes. A groom, mounted, was 
leading another horse up and down the road, and the youM men 
were making their comments of approbation upon both the norsee, 

K 
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espeoiallv the one led, wMoh, was, indeed, of unoommon beauty and 
gieat yalue. Even Morton, in whom the boyish passion of his 
earlier life yet existed, paused to turn his experienced and admiring: 
eye upon the stately shape and pace of the noble animal, and as 
he did so, a name too well remembered came upon his ear. 

"Certainly, Arthur Beaufort is the most enviable fellow in 
Europe!" 

** Wh^r, yes," said another of the young men ; " he has plenty of 
money— is good-looking, devilish good-natured, clever, and sp^ids 
like a prince." 

*' Has the best horses ! " 

" The best luck at roulette /" 

•* The prettiest girls in love with him ! " 

" And no one enjoys life more. Ah ! here he is ! " 

The group parted as a light, graceful figure came out of a 
jewellers shop that adjoined the hotel, and halted jp^y amongst 
the loungers. Morton's lirst impulse was to hurry fiom the spot ; 
his second impulse arrested his step, and, a little apart, and balf- 
hid beneath one of the arches of the colonnade which adorns the 
street, the Outcast gazed upon the Heir. There was no comparison 
in the natural personal advantages of the two young men ; for 
Philip Morton, despite all the hardships of his rough career, had 
now grown Up and ripened into a rare perfection of form and 
feature. His broad chest, his erect air, his lithe and symmetrical 
length of limb, united, happily, the attributes of activity and 
. strength ; and though there was no delicacy of youthful bloom 
upon his dark cheek* and though lines which should have come 
later marred its smoothness with the signs of care and thought^ 
yet an expression of intelligence and daring, equally beyond his 
years, and the evidence of hardy, abstemious, vigorous hedth, 
served to show to the full advantage the outline of leatures which, 
noble and regular, though stem and mascuHne, the artist mi^ht 
have borrowed for his ideal of a young Spartan arming for Ms hrst 
battle. Arthur, slight to feebleness, and with the paleness, partly 
of constitution, partly of gay excess, on his fair and clear com- 
plexion, had features far less symmetrical and impressive than his 
cousin : but what then } All that are bestowed by eleganoe of 
dress, the refinements of luxurious habit, the nameless grace that 
cOmes from a mind, and a manner poKshed — the one by literary 
culture, the other by social intercourse, invested the person of the 
heir with a fascination that rude Nature alone ever fails to give. 
And about him there was a gaiety, an airiness of spirit, an atmo* 
sphere of enjoyment, which bespoke one who is in love with life. 

** Why, tms is lucky ! I'm so glad to see you all ! '* said Arthur 
Beaufort, with that silver-ringing tone, and charming smile, which 
are to the happy spring of man what its music and its sunshine 
are to the sprmg ot earth. " You must dine with me at Verey*s. 
I want something to rouse me to-day ; for I did not get home from 
the Salon* till four this inomiDg." 

* The most celebrated gamingr-honse in Paris in the day before gtuning-hotisc^ 
wpre suppressed by the well-directed energy of the govenunent. . 
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"But you won?" 

" Yes, Marsden. Hang it ! I always win : I who oonld so well 
afbrd to lose : I'm quite ashamed of my luck ! " 

"It is easy to spend what one wins," observed Mr. Marsden, 
sententioiudy ; " and I see you have been at the ieweller's ! A 
present for Oeoile ? WeU, don't blush, my dear fellow. What is 
life without women ?" 

" And wine ? " said a second. 

"And play?" said a third. 

"And wealth?" said a fourth. 

" And you enjoy them all ! Hap^y fellow ! " said a fifth. 

The Outcast pulled his hat over nis brows, and walked away. 

" This dear raris ! " said Beaufort, as his eye carelessly and un- 
consciously followed the dark form retreating through the arches ; 
— " tills dear Paris ! I must make the most of it wmle I stay ! I 
have only been here a few weeks, and next week I must go." 

" Pooh !— your health is better : you don't look like the same 



' You think so, really ? Still I don't know : the doctors say that 

I must either go to the German waters— the season is begun-^ 
» » 

"Or what?" 

" live less with such pleasant companions, my dear fellow ! 
But as you say, what is life without " 

"Women!'' 

"Wine!" 

"Pky!" 

"Wealth!" 

" Ha ! ha I 'Throw physio to the dogs: I'U none of it !'" 

And Arthur leaped lightly on his saddle, and as he rode gaily 
on, humming the favourite air of the last opera, the hoofs of his 
horse splashed the mud over a foot-passenger halting at the cross- 
ing. Morton checked the fiery exclamation rising to his lips ; and 
gazing after the brilliant form that hurried on towards the Champs 
Mys^es, his eye caught the statues on the bridge, and a voice, as of 
a oheenng angel, whispered again to his heart, "tike, paith, 

£2rEB0T ! " 

The expression of his countenance grew calm at once, and as he 
oontinued his rambles it was with a mind that, casting off the 
burdens of the past, looked serenely and steadily on the obstacles 
and hardships of the future. We have seen that a scruple of con- 
science, or of pride, not without its nobleness, had made him 
refuse the importunities of Gawtrey for less sordid raiment ; the 
same feeling made it his custom to avoid sharing the luxurious 
and dainty food with which Gawtrey was wont to reg^e himself. 
For that strange man, whose wonderful felicity of temperament 
and constitution rendered him, in all circumstances, keenly alive 
to the hearty and animal enjoyments of life, would still emer^, as 
the day declined, from their wretched apartment, and, trusting to 
his disguises, in which indeed he possessed a masterly art, repair 
to one of the better description of restaurants and feast away ^ 
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cares for the moment. William Quwtrey would not have cared 
three straws for the curse of Damocles. The sword over his head 
would never have spoiled his appetite ! He had lately, too, taken 
to drinking much more deeply flian he had heen used to do— the 
£ne intellect of the man was growing thickened and dulled ; and 
this was a spectacle that Morton could not hear to contemjplate. 
Yet so great was Gawtrey's vigour of health, that, after draming 
wine and spirits enough to have despatched a company of fox- 
hunters, ana after betrajin^, sometimes in uproarious glee, some- 
times in maudlin self-bewailings, that he himself was not quite 
invulnerable to the thyrsus of the god, he would— on any call on 
his energies, or especially before departing on those mysterious 
expeditions which kept him from home half, and sometimes all, 
the night— plunge his head into cold water— drink as much of the 
lymph as a groom would have shuddered to bestow on a horse — 
close his eyes in a doze for half an hour, and wake, cool, sober, and 
collected, as if he had lived according to the precepts of Socrates 
or Comaro ! 

But to return to Morton. It was his habit to avoid as much as 
possible sharing the good cheer of his companion ; and now, as he 
entered the Champs Elys^es, ho saw a little family, consisting of a 

O mechanic, his wife, and two children, who, with that love of 
3SS recreation which yet characterises the French, had taken 
advantage of a holy day in the craft, and were enjoying their simple 
meal, under the shadow of the trees. Whether in hunger or in 
envy, Morton paused and contemplated the happy group. Along 
the road rolled the equipages and trampled the steeds of those to 
whom all life is a hohday. There, was Pleasure — ^under those 
trees was Happiness. One of the children, a little boy of about 
six years old, observing the attitude and gaze of the pausing way- 
farer, rsm. to him, and holding up a fragment of a coarse kind of 
cake, said to him winningly, — "Take it— I have had enough!" 
The child reminded Morton of his brother— his heart melted within 
him— he lifted the young Samaritan in his arms, and, as he kissed 
him, wept. 

The mother observed and rose also. She laid her hand on his 
own — ** Poor boy ! why do you weep ? — can we relieve you V 

Now that bright gleam of human nature, suddenly darting 
across the sombre recollections and associations of his past life, 
seemed to Morton, as if it came from Heaven, in approval and 
in blessing of this attempt at reconciliation to his fate. 

\and 
^sit 

„ ^ J and 

partook of their fare, and was merry with ikem, — the proud 
Philip ! — ^had he not begun to discover the ** precious jewel" in 
the ugly and venomous" Adversity? 

The mechanic, though a gay fellow on the whole, was not with- 
out some of that discontent of his station which is common with 
his class ; he vented it, however, not in murmurs, but in jeBts 
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He iTBg 8atirieal ou the oarriaffes and the horsemen that passed ; 
and lolling: on the mss, ridioiued his betters at his ease. 

"Hnsh!"8aid nis wife, suddenly; "here comes Madame de 
Merville ;" and rising as she spoke, she made a respeotfal inclina- 
tion of her head towards an open carriage that was passing very 
slowlv towards the town. 

"Madame de Merville ! " repeated the husband, rising also, and 
lifting his cap from his head. '* Ah ! I have nothing to say against 
herr 

Morton looked instinotiyely towards the carriage, and saw a fair 

countenance tamed gracio^y to answer the silent salutations of 

the mechanic and his wife — a countenance that had long haunted 

hia dreams, though of late it had faded away beneath harsher 

thoughts— the countenance of the stranger whom he had seen at 

the bureau of Gawtrey, when that worthy personage had borne a 

more mellifluous name. He started and changed colour : the lady 

herself now seemed suddenly to recognise him ; for their ejes met, 

and she bent forward eagerly. She pulled the check-stnng— the 

carriage halted— she beckoned to the mechanic's wife, who went 

up to the road-side. 

**I worked once for that lady," said the man, with a tone of 
feeling ; " and when my wife fell ill last winter she paid the doc- 
tors. Ah, she is an angel of chanter and kindness ! " 

Morton scarcely heard this euloffium, for he observed, by some- 
hing eager and inquisitive in the face of Madame de Merville, and 
7 the sudden manner in which the mechanic's helpmate turned 
er head to the spot on which he stood, that he was the object of 
leir conversation. Once more he became suddenly aware of his 
gged dress, and with aliatural shame — a fear that charity might 
extended to him from her— he muttered an abrupt farewell to 
3 operatiye, and, without another glance at the carriage, walked 
ay. 

iefore he had got many paces, the wife however came up to him, 
athJess. " Maaame de MerviUe would speak to you, sir ! " she 
!, with more respect than she had hitherto thrown into her 
mer. Philip paused an instant, and again strode on. 
It must be some mistake," he said, nurriedly : "I have no 
fc to expect such an honour." 

i struck across the road, gained the opposite side, and had 
ihed from Madame de Merville's eyes, oefore the woman re- 
el the carriage. But still that calm, pale, and somewhat 
loholy fkce, presented itself before him ; and as he walked 
tiirou^li the town sweet and gentle fancies crowded con- 
y on his heart. On that soft summer day, memorable for so 
silent but miehty events in that inner life which prepares 
:astrophes of the outer one — as in the region, of which Virgil 
igr, the imagoes of men to be bom hereafter repose or iglide — 
t soft STxminer day, he felt he had reached the age when 
begrins to clothe in some human shape its first yague ideal 
e and love. 
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In such thouffhtB, and still wandering, tlie day wore away, till 
he found himself in one of the lanes that surround that glittering: 
Hiorocosm of the yices, the frivolities, the hollow show, and tho 
real hewary of the gay City— the gardens and the galleries of the 
Palais Koyal. Surprised at the lateness of the hour, it was then 
on the stroke of seven, he was about to return homewards, when 
the loud voice of Gawtrey sounded behind, and that personage, 
tapping him on the back^ said,—- 

"Hollo, my young friend, well met \ This will be a night of 
trial to you.. Em^tv stomachs produce weak nerves. Come along ! 
you must dine with me. A good dinner and a bottle of old wine 
— come ! nonsense, I say you shall come I Vive laj'oie ! " 

While speaking, he had linked his arm in Morton's, and hurried 
him on several i>aoes in spite of his struggles ; but just as the 
words Vive la jme left his lips, he stood still and mute, as if a 
thunder-bolt had fallen at his feet ; and Morton felt that heavy 
arm shiver and tremble like a leaf. He looked up, and just at the 
entrance of thatpart of the Palais Eoyal in which are situated the 
reti^uranU of verey and Yefour, he saw two men standing but a 
few paces before them, and gazing fuU on Gawtrey and himself. 

" It is my evil genius," muttered Gawtrey, grinding his teeth. 

"And mine!" said Morton. 

The younger of the two men thus apostrophised made a step 
towards Philip, when his companion drew him tack and whispered, 
— ** What are you about ^I)o you know that young man? 

** He is my cousin ; Philip Beaufort's natural son ! " 

" Is he? men discard him for ever. He is with the most dan- 
gerous knave in Europe ! " 

As Lord lilburne—for it was he — ^thus whispered his nephew, 
Gawtrey strode up to him ; and, ^larinff fall in his face, said in a 
deep and hoUow tone, — ** There w a hell, my lord, — I go to drink 
to pur meeting ! " Thus saying, he took off his hat with a cere- 
monious mockery, and disappeared within the adjoining restaurant, 
kept by Vefour. 

"A hell!" said lolbume, with his frigid smile; the rogue's 
head runs upon gambling-houses /*' 

"And I have suffered Philip again to escape me, said Arthur, in 
self-reproach: for whUe Gawtrey hsui addressed Lord lilburne, 
Moirton had plunged back amidst the labyrinth of alleys. " How 
have I kept my oath ? " 

" Come ! your guests must have arrived by this time. As for 
that wretched young man, depend upon it that he is corrupted 
body and soul." 

"But he is my own cousin.*' 

" Pooh ! there is no relationship in natural children : besides, he 
will find you out fast enough. Itagged claimants are not long too 
proud to beg." 

" You speak in earnest ?" said Arthur, irresolutely. 

" Ay I frust my experience of the world — Alkms f" 

Ana in a cabinet of the very restaurant, adjoining that in which 
the solitaiy Gawtrey gorged nis conscience, Lilburne, Arthur, and 
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flieir gray friends, soon forcetful of all but the roses of the mo- 
ment, bathed their airy spirits in the dews of the mirthful wine 
Oh, extremes of life ! Oh, Night ! Oh, Morning ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

Meantime a moving aceno was open laid. 

That lazar house.— Th om s on : Caatle qf Indolence. 

It was near midnight. At the mouth of the lane in which Gaw- 
trey resided there stood four men. Not far distant, in the broad 
street at angles with the lane, were heard the wheels of carriages 
and the sound of music. A lady, fair in form, tender of hK,art, 
stainless in repute, was reoeiving ner friends ! 

" Monsieur Favart," said one of the men to the smallest of the 
four; you understand the conditions— 20,000 francs and a free 
pardon?" 

" Nothing more reasonable— -it is understood. Still I confess that 
I should lilce to have my men close at hand. I am not given to 
fear ; but this is a dangerous experiment." 

•* You knew the danger beforehand and subscribed to it ; you 
must enter alone with me, or not at all. Mark you, the men are 
sworn to murder him who betrays them. Not for twenty times 
20,000 frano^ would I have them know me as the informer. My 
life were not worth a day's purchase. Now, if you feel secure in 
your dis^ruise, all is safe. You will have seen them at their work 
— ^you will recoenise their persons— you can depose against them at 
the trial — I shall have time to quit France," 

"Well, well! as you pleAse.'^ 

" Mind, you must wait in the vault with them till they separate. 
We have so planted your men that whatever street each of thd gang 
takes in going home, he can be seized quietly and at once. The 
bravest and craftiest of all, who, though he has but just joined, is 
already their captain i—him, the man I'told you of, who lives in the 
house, you must take after his return in his bed. It is the sixth 
story to the right, remember : here is the key to his door. He is a 
giant in strength, and will never be taken alive if up and armed." 

" Ah, I comprehend !— Gilbert !" (and Favart turned to one of 
his companions who had not yet spoken) " take three men besides 
yourself, according to the directions I gave you, — ^the porter will 
admit you, that's arranged. Make no noise. If I don't return by 
four o'clock, don't wait for me, but proceed at once. Look well to 
your primings. Take him alive, if possible — at the worst, dead. 
And now — mon amt— lead on ! " 

The traitor nodded, and walked slowly down the street. Favart, 
pansing, whispered, hastily, to the man whom he had called 
Gilbert,— 

•* Follow me close— get to the door of the cellar— place eigh^ 
irithin hearing of my whistle— recollect the picklocks, the 
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If you hear the whistle, hreak in; if not, I'm safe, and the iBiist 
orders to seize the captam in his room stand good." 

So saying, Favart strode after his guide. The door of alargre, 
but ill-favoured-looking house, stood ajar-— they entered— passed 
immolested through a court-yard — descended some stairs; the 
guide unlocked the door of a cellar, and took a dark lantern from 
xmder his cloak. ^ As he drew up the slide, the dim light gleamed 
on barrels and wine-casks, which appeared to fill up the space. 
Rolling aside one of these, the guide hfted a trap door, and lowered 
his lantern. " Enter," said he ; and the two men disappeared. 
* * / « * « « * 

• *• * « «• • 

The coiners were at their work. A man, seated on a stool before 
a desk, was entering accounts in a large book. That man was 
William Gawtrey. While, with the rapid precision of honest 
mechanics,— the machinery of the Dark Trade, went on in its 
several departments. Apart— alone— at the foot of a long table, 
sat Philip Morton. The truth had exceeded his darkest suspicions. 
He had consented to ts^e^^the oath not to divulge what was to be 
given to his survey ; and, when led into that vault, the bandas^e 
was taken from his eyes, it was some minutes before he could fully 
comprehend the desperate and criminal occupations of the wild 
forms amidst which towered the burly stature of his benefactor. 
As the truth slowly grew upon him, he shrunk £rom the side of 
Gawtrey ; but, deep compassion for his friend's degradation swal- 
lowing up the horror of the trade, he flung himself On one of the 
rude seats, and felt that the bond between them was indeed broken, 
and that the next morning he should be again alone in the world. 
Still, a? the obscene jests, the fearful oaths, that from time to time 
rang through the vault, came on his ear, he cast his haughty eye 
in such disdain over the groups, that, Gkwtrey observm^ him, 
trembled for his safety; and nothing but Philip's sense of his own 
impotence, and the brave, not timorous, desire not to perish by 
such hands, kept silent the fiery denunciations of a nature, still 
proud and honest, that quivered on his lips. All present were 
armed with pistols and cutlasses except Morton, who suffered the 
weapons presented to him to lie unheeded on the table. 

" Courage^ mes amis .'" said Gawtrey, closing his book, — Cou* 
rage ! — a few months more, and we shall have made enough to 
retire upon, and enjoy ourselves for the rest of the days. Where 
isBimie?" 

"Did he not tell you?" said one of the artisans looking up. 
" He has found out the cleverest hand in France, — the very fellow 
who helped Bouchard in all his five-franc pieces. He has promised 
to bring him to-night." 

" Ay, I remember," returned Gawtrey, "he told me this morning, 
—he is a famous decoy ! " 

" I think so, indeed ! " quoth a coiner : " for he caught yx>u, the 
best head to our hands that ever lea industriels were blessed with 
—sacriflchtreJ" 

"flatterer?" said Gawtrey, coming from the desk to the tables 
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nQcl pouring ont wine from one of the bottles into a hnge flagon— 
"To your healths!" 

Here the door slided back, and Bimie glided in. 

** Where is your booty, mon brave V* said (Jawtrey. '* We only 
coin money ; you coin men, stamp with your own seal, and send 
them current to the devil ! " 

The coiners, who liked Bimie's ability (for the ei-devant engraver 
was of admirable skill in their craft), but who hated his joyless 
manners, laughed at this taunt, which Bimie did not seem to heed, 
except by a malignant gleam of his dead eye. 

"If you mean the celebrated coiner, Jacques Giraumont, he 
waits without. You know our rules — ^I cannot admit him without 
leave." 

•* Son ! we give it,— eh, messieurs ?" said Gawtrey. 

" Ay— ay," cried several voices. ** He knows Uie oath, and will 
hear the penalty." 

" Yes, ne knows the oath," replied Bimie, and glided back. 

In a moment more he returned with a small man in a mechanic's 
hlome. The new-comer wore the republican beard and moustache, 
— of a sandy grey — ^his hair was the same colour ; and a black 
^atch over one eye increased the ill-favoured appearance of his 
features. 

**Diahle! Monsieur Giraumont ! but 3roti are more like Yulcan 
than Adonis !" said Gawtrey, 

" I don't know any thing about Yulcan, but I know how to make 
five-franc pieces," said Monsieur Giraumont, doggedly. 

"Are you poor?" 

" As a church mouse ! The only thing belonging to a church, 
since the Bourbons came back, that is poor ! " 

At this sally, the coiners who haa gathered round the table, 
uttered the snout with which, in all circumstances, Frenchmen 
receive a hon mot, 

" Humph ! " said Gawtrey. " Who responds, with his own life, 
for your fidelity?" 

"1," said Birnie. 

** Administer the oath to him." 

Suddenly four men advanced, seized the visitor, and bore him 
from the vault into another one within. After a few moments 
they returned. 

" He has taken the ofeith and heard the penalty." 

" Death to yourself, your wife, your son, ana youir grandson, if 
you betray us!" 

** I have neither son, nor grandson ; as for my wite. Monsieur lo 
Capitane, you offer a bribe instead of a threat when you talk of 
Atfr death!" 

" Sacre! but you will be an addition to our circle, mon hrave .'" 
said Gawtrey, laughing; while again the grim circle shouted 
applause. 

But I suppose you care for your own life." 

'' Otherwise I should have preferred staryinfl; to coming 
answezed thelaconio neophyte. 
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" I have done with you. Your heultli ! " 

On this the ooiners gathered round Monsieur Giratunont, aliook 
him by the hand, and commenced many questions with a view to 
ascertain his skill. 

" Show me your coinage first ; I see you use both the die and the 
furnace. Hem ! this piece is not bad— you have struck it from an 
iron die ?-— rifirht— it makes the impression sharper than plaster of 
Paris. But you take the poorest and the most dangerous part of 
the trade in taking the Home Market. I can put you in a way to 
make ten times as much— and with safety ! Look at this ! "—and 
Monsieur Giraumont took a forged Spanish dollar from his pocket, 
80 skilfully manufactured that the connoisseurs were lost in admi- 
ration — " you may pass thousands of these all over Europe, except 
France, and who is ever to detect you ? But it will require better 
machinery than you have here." 

Thus conversing, Monsieur Giraumont did not perceive that Mr. 
Ghiwtrey had been examining him very curiously and minutely. But 
Bimie had noted their chiefs attention, and once attempted to join 
his new ally, when Gawtrey laid his hand on his shoulder and 
stopped him. 

* Do not speak to your friend till I bid you, or " he stopped 

short, and touched his pistols. 

Bimie grew a shad& more pale, but replied with his usual 



•'Suspicious!— well, so much the better!" and seating himself 
carelessly at the table, lighted his pipe. 

" And now. Monsieur Giraumont,* said Gawtrey, as he took tiie 
head of the table, " come to my ri^ht hand. A half holiday in 
your honour. Clear these infernal instruments ; and more wine, 
mes amis I " 

The party arranged themselves at the table. Among the despe- 
rate there is almost invariably a tendency to mirth. A solitary 
ruffian,' indeed, is moody, but a gang of ruffians are jovial. The 
coiners talked and laughed loud. Mr. Bimie, from bis dogged 
silence, seemed apart from the rest, though in the centre. For in 
a noisy circle, a silent tongue builds a wall round its owner. But 
that respectable personage Kept his furtive watch upon Giraumont 
and Gawtrey, who appeared talking together very amicably. The 
younger novice of that night, equally silent, seated towards the 
bottom of the table, was not less watchful than Bimie. An uneasy, 
undetinable foreboding had come over him since the entranoe of 
Monsieur Giraumont ; this had been increased by the manner of 
Mr. Gkiwtrey. His faculty of observation, which was very acute, 
had detected something false in the chief's blandness to their guest 
— something dangerous in the glittering eye that Ghiwtrey ever, as 
he spoke to Giraumont, bent on that nerson's lips as he listened to 
his reply. For, whenever WiUiam Gawtrey suspected a man, he 
watched not his eyes but his lips. , 

Waked from his scornful reverie, a stranore spell chained Morton's 
attention to the chief and the guest, ana he bent forward, with 
parted mouth and straining ear, to catch their conversation. 
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** It 866X08 to me a little strange/' said Mr. Gawtrey, raising: his 
Toioe so as to be heard bv the party, '* that a coiner so dexterous 
as Monsieur Giraumont, snould not be known to any of us except 
our friend fiimie." 

" Not at all," replied Giraumont : " I worked only with Bouchard 
and two others, smce sent to the galleys. We were but a small 
fraternity—everything has its commencement." 

" C'eA juste: huvez done, eher ami!" * 

The wine circulated : Gawtrey began again. 

" Tou have had a bad accident, seemingly, Monsieur Girau- 
mont, — ^how did you lose your eye r " 

" In a souffle with the gens d*arme8 the night Bouchard was 
taken and I escaped : such misfortunes are on the cards." 

" C* est juste: Imvez done. Monsieur Giraumont!" f 

Agtun there was a pause, and again Gawtrey's deep yoice was 
heard. 

" You wear a wig, I think-, Monsieur Giraumont >— -to judge by 
your eyelashes your own hair has been a handsomer colour." 

" We seek disguise, not beauty, my host ! and the police have 
sharp eyes." 

" (Test juste, huvez done — vieux Renard .'—when did we two meet 
last?"J 

"Never, that I know of!" 

" Ce n'estpasvrai! huvez done, MONSIEUR FA VART!" \ 

At ihe sound of that name the company started in dismay and 
oonfusion» and the police officer, for^ettmg nimself for the moment, 
sprung from his seat, and put his right hand into his Mouse, 

" Ho, there !— treason ! " cried Gawtrey, in a voice of thunder ; 
and he caught the unhappy man by the throat. 

It was the work of a moment. Morton, where he sat, beheld a 
6truggle-;he heard a death-cry. He saw the huge form of the 
master-ooiner rising above all the rest, as cutlasses gleamed and 
eyes sparkled round. He saw the quivering and powerless frame 
01 the unhapny guest raised aloft in those mighty arms, and pre- 
sently it was nuned along the table — ^bottles crashing — ^the board 
shaking beneath its weight— and lay before the very eyes of 
Morton, a distorted and lifeless mass. At the same instant, 
Gawtrey sprang upon the table, his black frown singling out from 
the p;TOup the ashen, cadaverous face of the shrinking traitor. 
Birme had darted from the table, — he was half-way towards the 
Blidio£|[ door— his fiEtce, turned over his shoulder, met the eyes of 
the chief. 

"Devjl!" shouted Gawtrey, in his terrible voice, which the 
echoes of the vault gave back from side to side — " did I notgive 
thee up my soid that thou mightest not compass my deatibi } Hark 
ye ! thus die my slavery and all our secrets ! The explosion of his 
pistol half swallowed up the last word, and with a single groan 

* That's right; drmk, then, dear friend. 

t That's right, drink, then, Monsieur Giraumont. 

t That's right : drink, then, old fox. 

I That's not true : drink, then, Monsieur Favart. 
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the traitor fell on the floor, pierced through the brain, — then there 
was a dead and g:rim hush as the smoke rolled slowly along tilie 
roof of the drearv vault. 

Morton sank back on his seat, and covered his face with his 
hands. The last seal on the fate of The Mait of Caikb was set ; 
the last wave in the terrible and mysterious tide of his destiny had 
dashed on his soul to the shore whence there is no return. Vain, 
now and henceforth, the humour, the sentiment, the kindly im- 
pulse, the social instincts which had invested that stalwart shape 
with dangerous fascination, which had implied the hope of ultimate 
repentance, of redemption even in this world. The HotTB and the 
CiECtmsTANCE had seized their prey ; and the self-defence, which 
a lawless career rendered a necessity, left the eternal diis of blood 
upon his doom ! 

"Friends, I have saved you," said Gawtrey, slowly gazing on 
the corpse of his second victim, while he returned the pistol to his 
belt : " I have not quailed before this man's eye (and he spumed 
the clay of the officer as he spoke with a revengeful scorn) without 
treasuring up its ain>ect in my heart of hearts. I knew him when 
he entered--knew him through his disguise — ^yet faith, it was a 
clever one ! Turn up his face and gaze on him now ; he will never 
terrify us again, unless there be truth in ghosts ! " 

Murmuring and tremulous the coiners scrambled on the table 
and examined the dead man. From this task Gawtrey interrupted 
them, for his quick eye detected, with the pistols under the t)oKce- 
man's blouse, a whistle of metal of curious construction, and he 
conjectured at once that danger was yet at hand. 

*'^I have saved you, I say, but only for the hour. This deed 
cannot sleep — see, he had help within call. The police know where 
to look for their comrade— we are dispersed. Each for himself. 
Quick, divide the spoils ! Sauve qui pent !** 

Then Morton heard where he sat, iiis hands still dasped before 
his face, a confused hubbub of voices, the gingle of money, the 
scrambling of feet, the creaking of doors, — ^all was silent ! 

A strong grasp drew his hands from his eyes. 

" Your first scene of life against life," said Gawtrey's voice, 
which seemed fearfully changed to the ear that heard it. " Bah ! 
what would you think of a battle ? Come to our eyrie : the' car- 
casses are gone." 

Morton looked fearfully round the vault. He and Gawtrey were 
alone. His eyes sought the places where the dead had lain— they 
were removed— no vestige of the deeds, not even a drop of blood. 

" Come, take up your cutlass, come ! " repeated the voice of the 
chief, as with his dim lantern, now the sole light of the vault, he 
stood in the shadow of the doorway. 

Morton rose, took up the weapon mechanically, and followed 
that terrible guide, mUte and imconscious, as a Qovl follows a 
Dream through the House of Sleep \ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sleep no more \~'Macb^th. 

Apt£B windingf throuffh. gloomy and labyrinthine passages^ 

which conducted to a different range of cellars from those entered 

hv the unfortunate Fayart, Gawtrey emerged at the foot of a flight 

of stairs, which, dark, narrow, and in many places broken, had 

been Diobably appropriated to servants of the house in its dap 

of palmier glory. By these steps the pair regained their attic. 

Grawtrey placed the lantem on the table and seated himself in 

silence. Morton, who had recovered his self-possession and formed 

lis resolution, gazed on him for some moments equally taciturn ; 

t length he spoke,— 

"Gawtreyr 

"I bade you not call me by that name," said the coiner ; for we 
?ed scarcely say that in his new trade he had assumed a new 
tpellation. 

"It 18 the least guilty one by which I have known you," 
uined Morton, firmly. " It is for the last time I call you by it ! 
lemanded to see by what means one to whoni I had entrusted 
fate supported himself. I have %een" continued the young 
3, stiM tenly, but with a livid cheek and lip, " and the tie 
reen us is rent for ever. Interrupt me not ! it is not for me to 
ae you. I have eaten of your bread and drank of your cup. 
iding in you too blindly, and believing that you were at least 
from those dirk and terrible crimes for which there is no 
ition, at least in this life — my conscience seared by distress, 
ery soul made dormant by despair, I surrendered myself to 
sadingr a career equivocal, suspicious, dishonourable perhaps, 
till not, as I believed, of atrocity ana bloodshed. I wake at 
•ink of the abyss— my mother's hand beckons to me from the 
; I think I near her voice while I address you— I recede 
\t is yet time — we part, and for ever ! " 
treY, wliose stormy passion was still deep upon his soul, had 
1 Mtherto in sullen and dogged silence, with a gloomy frown 
knitted brow ; he now rose with an oath, — 
•t ! that I may let loose on the world a new traitor ! Part ! 
ou have seen me fresh from an act that, once whispered, 
3 to the gruiUotine. Part — never ! at least alive ! " 
ve said it,'* said Morton, folding his arms calmly ; " I say 
iir face, tliough I might part from you in secret. Frown 
ae, man of blood! I am fearless as yourself! In another 
am g-one." 

is it so ? ** said Gawtrey ; and glancing round the room, 
itained t^wo doors, the one, concealed by the draperies of 
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a bed, commnnicating with tlie stairs by which they had entered, 
the other with the landing of the principal and common flight : he 
turned to the former, within his reach, which he locked, and pat 
the key into his pocket, and then, throwing across the laUer a 
heavy swing bar, wbidti fell into^its socket with a harsh noise,7- 
before the uireshold he placed his vast bulk, and burst into his 
loud, fierce laugh, — " Ho ! ho ! slaye and fool, once mine, you 
were mine, body and soul for ever ! " 

** Tempter, I defy you ! stand back ! " And, firm and dauntless, 
Morton laid ma hand on the giant's vest. 

Gkiwtrey seemed more astonished than enraged. He looked hard 
at his daring associate, on whose lip the down was yet scarcely 
dark. 

"Boy," said he, "off! do not rouse the devil in me again! I 
could crush you with a hug." 

** My soul supports my body, and I am armed," said Morton, 
laying hand on nis cutlass. *' But you dare not harm me, nor I 
you ; blood-stained as you are, you gave me shelter and bread ; but 
accuse me not that I ^ml save my[ soul while it is Vet time ! — Shall 
my mother have blessed me in vain upon her deatn-bed ? " 

Gawtrey drew back, and Morton, Dy a sudden impulse, grasped 
his hand. 

" Oh ! hear me— hear me ! " he cried, with great emotion. "Aban- 
don this horrible career ; you have been decoyed and betrayed to it 
by one who can deceive or terrify you no more ! Abandon it, and I 
will never desert you. For her sake— for your Fanny's sake- 
pause, like me, before the gulf swallow us. Let us fly ! — ^far to the 
new World — ^to any land where our thews and sinews, our stout 
hands and hearts, can find an honest mart. Men, desperate as we 
are, have yet risen by honest means. Take her, your orphan, with 
us. We will work for her, both of us. Gawtrey! hear me. Itw 
not my voice that speaks to you— it is your pood angel's ! " 

Gawtrey fell back against the wall, and his chest neaved. ^^ 

"Morton," he said, with choked and tremulous acoents, go 
now ; leave me to my fate ! I have sinned against you— shamefuUy 
sinned. It seemed to me so sweet to have a friend ;— in your youtn 
and character of mind there was so much about which the tougn 
strings of my heart wound themselves, that I could not l^jf w 
lose you— to suffer you to know me for what I was. I blindea—l 
deceived you as to my past deeds; that was base in me: but 1 
swore to my own heart to keep you unexposed to «very daMer, 
and free from every vice that darkened my own path. I Kep* ""^^ 
oath till this night, when seeing that you beean to recoil from me, 
and dreading that you should desert me, I thoug:ht to bind you to 
me for ever by impbcating you in this fellowship of orinij* ^J^ 
punished, and justly. Go, I repeat— leave me to *^®***®Jif_ 
strides nearer and nearer to me day by day. You are a boyggj| _ 
I am no longer young. Habit is a second nature. ^^"^^^Lt 
could repent— I could oegin life again. But repose I— to look wmk 
—to remember— to be haunted night and day with deeds that snau 
meet mo bodily and face to face on the last day '^ 
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" Add not to the spectres ! Come— fly this night— this hour ! " 
Gfawtrey paused, irresolute and wavering, when at that moment 

lie heard steps on the stairs below. He started — as starts the boar 

canrfat in his lair—and listened, pale and breathless. 
"Hush!— they are on us !— they come !" .as he whispered, the 

key from without turned in the wards— the door shook. " Soft ! — 

tie bar preserves us both— this way." And the coiner crept to the 

door of the private stairs. He unlocked and opened it cautiously. 
A inau sprang through the aperture — 
" Yiela !— you are my prisoner !•" 

"JPfever!" cried Gawtrey, hurling back the intruder, and clap- 
pf1^^-to the door, though other and stout men were pressing against 
It with all their power. 

" Ho I ho I Who ^shall open the tiger's cage ? " . 

At both doors now were heard the sounds of voices. " Open in 
he king's name, or expect no mercy ! " 

" Hist i * said Gawtrey. " One way yet— the window— the 
>pe." 

3forton opened the casement— Gawtrey uncoiled the rope. Th© 
,^vn was Dreaking ; it was light in the streets, but all seemed 
iet without. The doors reeled and shook beneath the pressure 
the pursuers. Gawtrey flung the rope across the street to the 
)osite parapet; after two or three efforts, the grappling-hook 
ght Arm hold— the perilous path was made. 
On i — quick !— loiter not 1 " whispered Gawtrey : "you ore ac- 
— it seems more dangerous than it is — cling with both hands — 
jour eyes, . When on the other side— you see the window of 
je's room, — enter it — descend the stairs— let yourself out, and 
ire safe." 

TO iirst," said Morton, in the same tone : " I will not leave 
low : you will be longer getting across than I shall. I will 
ruard till vou are over." 

ark ! hark ! — are you mad ? Tou keep guard ! What is 
itrengrth to mine ? Twenty men shall not move that door, 
my weight is against it. Quick, or you destroy us both I 
3, you will hold the rope for me, it may not be strong enough 
bulk of itself. Stay ! — stay one moment. If you escape, 
fall — 'Fanny — my father, he will take care of her, — you 
er— thanks ! Forgive me all ! Go ; that's right ! " 

a firm pulse, Morton threw himself on that dreadful 
it swun^ and crackled at his weight. Shifting his grasp 
-holding: his breath — ^with set teeth— with closed eyes — 
d on — lie gained the parapet— he stood safe on the oppo- 
And now, straining his eyes across, he saw through the 
ment into "ttie chamber he had just quitted. Gawtrey was 
ling against the door to the principal staircase, for that of 
as the -weaker and the more assailed. Presently the ex- 
"a hre-ann was heard ; they had shot through the panel. 
eemed >vounded, for he staggered forward and uttered a 

a moment more, and he gained the window— he seized 
b.e h.HTig' over the tremendous depth ! Morton knelt by 
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the parapet, holding the grappling-hook in its place, with oonynl- 
sive grasp, and fixing his eyes, hlood-shot with fear and suspense, 
on the huge hulk that dung for life to that slender cord ! 

** Le voild! le voild! " cried a voice from the opposite side. 
Morton raised his gaze from Grawtrey ; the casement was darkened 
by the forms of the pursuers — they nad burst into the room — an 
officer sprung upon the parapet, and Gawtrey now aware of his 
danger, opened nis eyes, and, as he moved on, glared upon the foe. 
The policeman deliberately raised his pistol — Gawtrey arrested 
himself— from a wound in his side the blood trickled slowly and 
darkly* down, drop by drop, upon the stones below; even the 
officers of law shuddered as they eyed him— his hair bristling— 
his cheek white — his lips drawn convulsively from his teeth, and 
his eye glaring from beneath the frown of agony and menace in 
which vBt spoke the indomitable power and fierceness of the man. 
His look, so fixed — ^so intense— so stern, awed the policeman ; his 
hand trembled as he fired, and the ball struck the parapet an inch 
below the spot where Morton knelt. An indistinct, wild, g^urgling 
sound— half-laugh, half-yell — of scorn and glee, broke from Gaw- 
trey's lips. He swung himself on— near— near— nearer — a yard 
from the parapet. 

" You are saved ! " cried Morton; when at that moment a volley 
burst from the fatal casement— the smoke rolled over both the 
fugitives — a ffroan, or rather howl, of rage, and despair, and 
agony, appalled even the hardiest on whose ear it came. Morton 
sprung to nis feet and looked below. He saw on the rugged stones, 
far down, a dark, formless, motionless, mass— the strong man of 
passion and levity— the giant who had played with life and soul, 
as an infant with the baubles that it prizes and breaks— was what 
the OcBsar and the leper alike are, when the clay is without Gtod's 
breath, — ^what glory, genius, power, and beauty, would be for ever 
and for ever, if there were no God ! 

" There is another ! " cried the voice of one of the pursuers. 
"Fire!" 

"Poor Gawtrey ! " muttered Philip, " I will fulfil your last wish ;" 
and scarcely conscious of the bullet that whistled by him, he dis- 
appeared behind the parapet. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Gentlf moved 
By the soft wind of whispering silks.— Decksb. 

The reader may remember that while Monsieur Favart and Mr. 
Birnie were holdina: commune in the lane, the sounds of festivity 
were heard from a house in the adjoining street. To that house we 
are now summoned. 

At Paris the gaities of balls, or soirees^ arc, I beUeve, very rare 



1 that period of the year in whioh they are most frequent in Lon- 
m. The entertainment now given was in honour of a christening ; 
le lady who gare it, a relation of the newhom. 
Madame de Merville was a voun|: widow ; even hefore her mar- 
ine she had been distinguished in literature ; she had written 
ems ofmore than common exoelleuce; and being handsome, of 
}d family, and large fortune, her talents made her an object of 
re interest than they might otheilnse have done. Her ]3oetry 
)wed great sensibility ana tenderness. If poetry be any index 
'he heart, you would have thought her one to love truly and 
ply. Nevertheless, since she married— as girls in France do — 
to please herself, but her parents, she maae a mariage de con^ 
ance. Monsieur de Merville was a sober, sensible man, past 
die age. Not being fond of poetry, and by no means coveting 
ofessional author for his wife, he had during their union, whicn 
}d four years, discouraged his wife's liaiion with Apollo. But 
mind, active and ardent, did not the less prey upon itself. At 
ige of four-and-twenty she became a widow, with an income 

I even in England for a single woman, and at Paris constituting 
rdinary fortune. Madame de Merville, however, though a 
n of elegant taste, was neither ostentatious nor selfish ; she 
10 children, and she lived quietly in apartments, handsome 
d, but not more than adequate to the small establishment 
I— where, as on the Continent, the costly convenience of an 

house is not usually incurred — sufficed tot her retinue. She 
}d at least half her income, which was entirely at her own 
al, partly to ,4he aid of her own relations, who were not rich, 
irtly to the encouragement of tlie literature she cultivated, 
igh she shrunk from the ordeal of publication, her poems and 
?s of romance were read to her own friends, and possessed an 
ice seldom accompanied with so much modesty. Thus, her 
don, though not olown about the winds, was high in her 
*cle, and her position in fashion and in fortune made her 
up to by her relations as the head of her family ; they re- 
her as femme supSrieure, and her advice with them was 
3iit to a command. Eugenie de Merville was a strange 
! of qualities at once feminine and masculine. On the one 
le had a strong will, independent views, some contempt 
vorld, and followed her own inclinations without servility 
pinion of others ; on the other hand she was susceptible, 
i, of a. sweet, affectionate, kind disposition. Her visit to 
, iiowever indiscreet, was not less in accordance with her 
? than her charity to the mechanic's wife ; masculine and 
vhere an eooentnc thing was to be done — curiosity satis- 
oine object in female diplomacy achieved— womanly, deli- 
^entle, the instant her benevolence was appealed to or 
touched.- Sheha^now been three years a widow, and 
quently at the age of twenty-seven. Despite the tender- 
r poetry and her character, ner reputation was unblem- 
e liad never been in love. People who are much occupied 

II iu loye easily; besides, Madame de Merville was 

o 
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refiningr, ezactmg, and wished to find heroes where she only met 
handsome dandies or ugly authors. Moreover, Eugenie was both 
a^vain and a proud person — ^rain of her celebrity and proud of her 
birth. 8he was one, whose goodness of heart made her always 
active in promoting the. happiness of others. She was not only 
generous and charitable, but willing to serve people by good offices 
as well as money. Everybody loved her. The newborn infant, to 
whose addition to the CorLftian community the ffete of this night 
was dedicated, was the pledge of an union which Madame de Mer- 
ville had managed to effect between two young persons, first 
cousins to each other, and related- to herself. There had been 
scruples of parents to remove— money matters to adjust — Eug6nie 
had smoothed all. The husband and wife, still lovers, looked up 
to her as the author, under Heaven, of their happiness. 

The gala of that night had been, thereft)re, of a nature more than 
usually pleasurable, and the mirth did not sound hollow, but rung 
from the heart. Yet, as Eugenie from time to time contemplated 
the young couple, whose eyes ever sought each other— so feir, so 
tender, and so joyous as they seemed— a melancholy shadow dark- 
ened her brow, and she sighed involuntarily. Orice the young 
wife, Madame d'Anville, approaching her timidly, said, — 

** i^ ! my sweet cousin, when shall we see you as hapxyy as our- 
selves? Ttiere is such happiness," she added, innocently and With 
a blush, ** in being a mother !— that little life all one's own— it is 
something tothink of every hour ! " 

'* Perhaps," said Eugenie, smiling, and seeking to ttbn the con- 
versation ^m a subject that touched too nearly upon feeling and 
thoughts her pride did not tnsh to reveal, — "perhaps, it is you 
then who have made our cousin, poor Monaieur de Yaudemont, so 
determined to marry } Pray, be more cautious With him. £Eow 
difficult I have found it to prevent his bringing into our fiimiiy 
some one to make us all ridiculous I " 

'* True," said Madame d'Anville, laughing. " But 13i«n fSie 
Yicomte is so poor and in debt. He would mil in love liot with 
the demoiselle, but t^ dower. Apropos of that, how cleverly you 
took advantage of his boasted oon&fision to break off his lia/isons 
with that bureau de mariage" 

** Tes ; I congratulate myself on that manodnvre. IJnpleasailt as 
it was to go to such a place (for, of course, I oould not send for 
Monsieur C)ve here), it would have been still more unpleasant to 
have received such a Madame de Yaudemont as our cousin would 
have presented to us. Only think,— he was the rival of an Spicier I 
I heard that there was some curious dSnoument to the mroe of 
that establishment ; but I could never get from Yaudemont the 
particulars. He was ashamed of them, I fianey." 

** What droll professions there are in Paris ! " said Madame 
d'Anville ; ** as if people could not marry without going to an 
office for a spbuse as we go for a servant ! And so the establish- 
ment is broken up ? And you never again saw that dark, wild- 

■»king boy who so struct your fancy, that you have taken him 
He original for the Murillo sketch of the youth in that ohanninar 
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(e joQ read to us the other evening:. Ah ! cousin, I think you 
re a little taken with him; the bureau de mariage had its 
urements for yea as well as for our pooif cousin ! " x he young 
ther said this laughingly and carelesaly. 
'Pooh!" retomea Madame de Mervifle, laughing also; but a 
ht blush broke over her natural paleness. *' But apropos of 
Vicomte. You know how cruelly ne has behaved to that poor 
of his by his English wife— never seen him since he was an 
nt— kept hioi at some school in England ; and all because his 
ity does not like the world to know that he has a son of i^ne- 
I Well, I have indueed him to recall this poor youth." 
Indeed! a.adhow?" 

WTiy," said Eugenie, with a smile, " he wanted a loan, jwor 
, and I could therefore impose ccmditions by way of interest. 
I also managed to conciliate him to the nroposition, by repre- 
Qg" that, if the young man were good-looking, he might, 
3lr, with our connections, &c., form an advantageous marriage ; 
hat in such a case, if the father treated him now justly and 
y, he would naturally partake with the father whatever 
ts the marriage might confer." 

h ! you are an ezceUeilt diploitiatiBt, Eugenie ; and you turn 
I's heads by always acting from your heart. Hush, here 
the Vicomte!" 

delightful ball,** said Monsieui* de Taudemont, approaching 
stess. *' Pray, has that young lady yonder, in the pink 
iny fortune ? She is pretty — eh ? — you obser\"e she is looking 
-I mean at us ! " 

' dear cousin, what a complimwit you pay to marriage. You 
ad two wives, and you are ever on the qui vive for a third !" 
lat would you have me do ?— we cannot resist the overtures 
' bewitching sex. Hum— what fortune has she ?" 
a sou ; besides she is eng;aged." 

! now I look at her—^he is not pretty— not at all. I made 
ce. X did not mean n^. I meant the young lady in blue." 
*se and worse— she is marriea already. Shall I present 

Monsieur de Yaudemont," said Madame d'Anvillci *^ hav6 
id out a new bureau de mariage f " 
ioomte pretended not to hear that question. But, turning 
lie, took her aside, and said with an air in whieh he endea- 
[} throw a great deal of sorrow, — " You know, my dear 
lat to oblige jou, I consented to send for mv son, though, 
lys said, it IS very unpledsant for a man like me in the 
life to hbawk about a great boy of nineteen or twenty. 
>ii say, * Old Yauoemont and young Yaudemont.* How- 
ther's feelings are never appealed to in vain." (Heie the 
3ut nis handkerchief to his eyes, and after a pause con- 
* * I sent for him, — I even went to your old bonne, Madame 
> make a bargain for her lodgings, and this day, guess my 
ceived a letter sealed with black. My son is dead !— a 
rgj. — j^ ig shocking ! " 

2 
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" Horrible ! dead !— your own aon, whom you hardly ever saw 
—never since he was an infant !" 

'* Yes, that softens the blow very much. And now you see 1 
must marrv. If the boy had been good-looking, and like me, ajid 
so forth, why, as you observed, he might have made a good match, 
and allowed me a certain sum, or we could have all lived together." 

" And 3rour son is dead, and you come to a ball ! " 

** Je 9uis philoaophe" said the Yicomte, shrugging his shoulders. 
** And, as you sav, I never saw him. It saves me seven hundred 
fraucs a year. Don't say a word to any one— I sha'n't pve out 
that he is dead, poor Yellow ! Pray be discreet : you see there are 
some ill-natured people who might think it odd 1 do not shut my- 
self up. I can wait till Paris is quite empty. It would be a pitv 
to lose any opportunity at present, for now, you see, I must marry ! * 
And the phtlosophe sauntered away. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

GVIOMAR. 

Those devotions I sm to iwgr 
Are written in my heart, not in this book. 

Enier Rvtilio. 
I am pursued— all the ports are stopped too. 
Not any hope to escape— behind, before me. 
On either side, I am beset. 

BiAUHONT AWD FUTCBBR : The Ctufom qf thg Countrjf, 

Thb party were just' gone— it was already the peep of day— the 
wheels of the last carriage had died in the distance. 

Madame de Merville had dismissed her woman, and was seated 
in her own room leaning her head musingly on her hand. 

Beside her was the table that held her MSS. and a few books, 
amidst which were scattered vases of flowers. On a pedestal 
beneath the window was placed a marble bust of Dante. Through 
the open door were seen in perspective the rooms just deserted By 
her guests — ^the lights stiU burned in the chandeliers and gtran- 
doles, contending with the daylieht that came through the half- 
closed curtains. The person of the inmate was in harmony with 
the apartment. It' was characterised by a certain grace which, for 
want of a better epithet, writers are prone to call classical or 
antique. Her complexion, seeming paler than usual by that light, 
was yet soft and delicate— the features well cut. but small and 
womanly. About the face there was that rarest of all charms, the 
combination of intellect with sweetness— the eyes, of a dark blue, 
were thoughtful, perhaps melancholy, in their expression ; but the 
long dark lashes, and the shape of the eyes, themselves more long 
than full, gave to their intelligence a softness approaching to 
languor, increased, perhaps, by that slight shadow round and below 
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the orbs wMch is common with those who have iaaked too much 
either the mind or the heart. The contour of the facCt without 
being sharp or aneolar, had yet lost a little of the roundness of 
earlier youth; ana the hand on which she leaned was, perhaps, 
eyen too white, too delicate, for the beauty which belongs to healtn ; 
but the throat and bust were of exquisite symmetrv. 

" I am not happy," murmured Eug§nie to herself; '* yet I scarce 
blow why. Is it really as we women of romance have said till 
;he saying is worn threadbare, that the destiny of women is not 
kme but loye } Strange, then, that while I have so often pictured 
rhat love should be, 1 have never felt it. And now— and now,* 
he continued half-rising, and with a natural uang, — " now I am 

longer in my first youth. If I loved, shoida I be loved again } 
.ow happy that young uair seemed — they are never alone ! " 

At this moment, at a oistanoe, was heard the report of fire-arms 
again I Eu^nie started, and called to her servant, who, with 
e of the waiters hired for* the night, was engaged in removing, 
d nibbling as he removed, the remains of the feast. '* What is 
it, at thiff hour ?— open the window and look out I " 
' I can see nothing, madame." 

'Again— that is the third time. Gk> into the street and look— ^ 
le^one must be in danger." 

he servant and the waiter, both curious, and not willing to part 
pany, ran down the stairs, and thence into the street, 
eanwhile Morton, after vainly attempting Bimie's window, 
3h the traitor had previously locked and barred against the 
~e of his intended victim, crept rapidly along the roof, screened 
le parapet not only from ine shot but the sight of the foe. 
fust as he gained the point at which the lane made an angle 
the broad street it adjoined, he cast his eyes over the parapet, 
)erceived that one of the officers had ventured himself to the 
il bridge: he was pursued — detection and capture seemed 
;able. He paused and breathed hard. JETe, once the heir to 
fortunes, the darling of such affections !— he, the hunted 
plica of a ^ang of miscreants ! That was the thought that 
'sed — the disgrace, not the danger. But he was in advance 
Dursuer — ^he hastened on — he turned the angle— he heard a 
oehind from the opposite side — ^the officer had passed the 
: 'Mt is but one man as yet," thought he, and his nostrils 
and his hands clenched as he glided on, glancing at each 
at as lie passed. 

as youtn and vigour thus struggled against Law for life, 
hand Death was busy with toil and disease. 
miserable grahat^ or garret, a mechanic, yet young, and 
'. by a lingering malady contracted by the labour of his 
ion, "was slowly passing from that world which had frowned 
-adle, and relaxed not the gloom of its aspect to comfort 
>f Death. Now this man had married for love, and his 

1 loved liini ; and it was the cares of that early marriage 
id. consTuned him to the bone. But extreme want, if long 
d, eats Tip love when it has nothing else to eat. And when 



I 
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people are very long dvingr, the people they fret and trouble, befiria 
to tnink of that too often hypocritical prettiness of phrase oaiied 
•* a happy release." So the worn-out and half-famisned wife did 
not care three straws for the dying husband whom a year or two 
ago she had vowed to love and cherish in sickness and in health. 
But still she seemed to care, for she moaned, and pined, and wept, 
as the man's breath grew fainter and fainter. 

"Ah, Jean!" said she, sobbing, "what will become of m«, a 
poor lone widow, with nobody to work for my bread ? " And with 
that thought she took on worse than before. , 

" I am stifling," said the dying man, rolling round his ghastly 
eyes. " How hot it is ! Open liie window ? I should like to see 
the light — daylight onee again." 

" Mon JDieu ! what whims he has, poor man ! " muttered the 
woman without stirring. 

The poor wreteh put out his skeleton hand and clutched his 
wife's arm. 

" I sha*n*t tronble you long, Marie ! Air—air ! " 

** Jean, you will make yourself worse— besides, I shall cateh my 
death of cold. I have scarce a rag on, but I will just <^n the 
door." 

" Pardon me," groaned the sufferer ; " leave me, then." 

Poor fellow \ perhaps at that moment the thought of unkindness 
was sharper than the sharp oough whioh brought blood at every 
paroxysm. He did not like her so near him, but he did not blame 
her. Again, I say, — ^poor fellow ! 

The woman opened the door, went to the other side of t^e room 
and sat down on an old box and began darning an old neok-hand- 
kerchief. The silence was soon broken by the moans of ^e fast- 
dying man, and again he mutt^ed, as he tossed to and fro, with 
baked white lips, — 

^^Jem'Stouffel—kirV' 

There was no resisting that prayer, it seemed so like the last. 
The wife laid down the needle, put the handkerchief round her 
throat, and opened the window. 

" Do you feel easier now ? " 

" Bless you, Marie— yes ; that's good— good. It puts me in mind 
of old days, that breath of air, before we came to Paris. I wish I 
oould work for you noto^ Marie." 

** Jean ! my poor Jean ! " said the woman, and l^e words and 
th^ voice tooK Dack her hardening heart to the freeii fields and 
tender thoughts of the past time. And she widked up to the bed, 
and he leaned his tempfes, damp with livid dews, upon her breast. 

*' I have been a sad ourden to you, Marie : we should not have 
married so soon ; but I thought I was stronger. Don't cry ; we 
have no litlle ones, thank God. It will be much better for you 
when I am gone." 

And so, word after word gasped out,— he stopped suddenly and 
seemed to fall asleep. 

The wile then attempted gently to lay him once more on his 
pillow—tbe bead fell back heavily— the jaw had dropped— 4iie 
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teeth weie set^il^ eyes wece open and like itone— the trath broke 
on ier !— 

" Jean— Jean ! My (xod, he is dead ! aiid I was luikind to him 
at the last !" With tiiese words she &U upon the oorpse, happily 
herself insensible.' 

Just at that moment a human faoe paerad in at the window. 
Through that aperture, after a moment's pause, a young man 
leaped lightly into the room. He looked round with a hurried 
i^lauoe, but soarcely notieed the forms stretched on the pallet. It 
vas enough for him that they seemed to sleep, and saw him not. 
le stole across the >oom, the Awx of which Marie had left open, 
nd descended the stairs. He had almost sained the oourt-yard 
ito which the stain conducted, when he neard voioes below by 
ie porter's lodge. 

" The police have disooyered a gang of eoiners ! " 
"Coiners?" 

"Yes; <Me has been shot dead! I have seen his body in the 
innel : another has fled along the roofB— a desperate fellow ! We 
3re to watch for him. Let us go up-stairs and get on the roof 
d look out.*; 

By the hum of approval that fcUowed this proposition, Morton 
iged rightly that it had been addressed to seyeral persons whom 
riosity. and the explosion of the pistols had drawn from their 
Is, and who were grouped round toe porter's lodge. What was 
be done ?-— to advance was impossible : was there yet time to 
reat ?— it was at least the only course left him ; he sfwang back 
the stairs ; he had just gained the first flight when he heard 
)s descending; then, suddenly, it flashed across him that he 
left o^en the window above — ^that, doubtless, by that impru- 
fc oversight, the oflicer in pursuit had detected a clue to the 
I he had taken. What was to be done ? — die as Gawtrey had 
3 ! — death rather than the galleys. As he thus resolved, he 
to the right the open door of an apartment in which lights 
glimmered in their sockets. It seemed deserted—he entered 
Iv and at once, closing the door after him. Wines and viands 
left on the table; gilded 'mirrors, reflecting the stem face of 
olitary intruder ; here and there an artiflcial flower ; a knot 
band on the floor ; all betok^ng the jpraieties and gnices of 
rious life — the dance, the revel, the least — all this in one 
ment !^^ai)ove, in the same house, the pallet— the corpse — the 
V — famine and woe ! Such is a gveat (Aty ! such, above all, is 
! where, under the same roof, are gathered such antagonist 
ies of the social state ! Nothing strange in this ; it %8 s&ange 
ad, that so little do people, thus neighbours, know of each 
that the owner of those rooms had a heart soft to every 
3S, but she did not know the distress so dose at hand. The 
that had charmed her guests had mounted Kaily to the 
ears of ag^ony and hunger. Morton passed <he &st room— a 
— lie oame to a third, and Eug§nie de Merville, looking up 
; instant, saw before her an apparition that mi^ht well have 
d the boldest. His heed waa unowrered—hiB dark hair 
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shadowed in wild ani disorderly profusion the pale face, and 
features, beautiful indeed, but at that moment of the beauty which 
an artist would imparl, to a young gladiator— stamped with de- 
fiance, menace, and ddspair. The disordered gar d— the fierce 
aspect— the dark eyes, Vhat literally shone through the shadows 
of the room — all conspii od to increase the terror of so abrupt a 
presence. 

"What are you?— Whit do you seek here?" said she, falter- 
ingly, placing ner hand o'u the bell as she spoke. 

Upon that soft hand Morton laid his own. 

** I seek my Ufe ! I am pursued ! I am at your mercy ! I am 
innocent ! Can you save me ? " 

As he spoke, the door of the outer room beyond was heard to 
open, and steps and voices were at hand. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed, recoiling as he recognised her face. " And 
is it to f/ou that I have fled ?" 

Eugenie also recognised the stranger; and there was something 
in their relative positions— the suppliant, the protectress— that 
excited both her imagination ' and her pity. A slig^ht colour 
mantled to her cheeks— lier look was gentle and compassionate. 

"Poor boy! so young!" she said, "Hush!" 

She withdrew her hand from his, retired a few steps, lifted a 
curtain drawn across a recess— and pointing to an alcove that 
contained one of those sofa-beds common in french houses, added 
in a whisper, — 

" Enter— you are saved." 

Morton ol>eyed, and Eugenie replaced the curtain. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GUIOMAR. 

Speak ! What ar« you ? 

RcrriLio. 
Gracious woman, hear me. I am a stranger ; 
And in that I answer all your demands. 

Custom of the Countty. 

Eugenie replaced the curtain. And scarcelv had she done so, ' 

ere the steps in the outer room entered the chamber where she I 

stood. Her servant was accompanied by two officers of the police. | 

" Pardon, madame," said one of the latter ; " but we are in i 

pursuit of a criminal. We think he must have entered this house , 

through a window above while your servant was in the street. 
Permit us to search ?" 

" Without doubt," answered Eugenie, seating herself. " If he 
has entered, look in the other apartments. I have not quitted this 
room." 

" You are right. Accept our apologies." 
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And the offioers tamed back to examine eyer^r comer where the 
fa^tive was not. For in that, the scouts of Jus^oe resembled their 
nistress : when does man's justice look to the riffht place } 

The servant lingered to repeat the tale he had heard— the sight 
e had seen. When, at that instant, he saw the curtain of the 
(cove slightly stirred. He uttered an exclamation— sprung: to 
le bed— nis hand touched the curtain— Eug§nie seized ms arm. 
le did not speak; but as he turned his eves to her, astonished, 
'■ saw that she trembled, and that her cneek was as white as 
irble. 

" Madame," he said, hesitating, " there is some one hid in the 
less." 

'There is! Be silent!" 

I suspicion flashed across the servant's mind. The pure, the 
ud, the inmiaculate Eug§nie ! 

There is!— and in madame's chamber!" he faltered uncon- 

usly. 

agenie's quick apprehensions seized the foul thought. Her 

flashed— her cheek crimsoned. But her lofty and generous 
ire conquered eyen the indignant and scornful burst that 
ed to her lips. The trath! — could she trast the man! A 
t — and the cnarge of the human life rendered to her might 
(trayed. Her colour fell— tears ^shed to her eyes. 

have been kind to you, Fran90is. Not a word ! " 
ladame confides in? me — it is enough," said the Frenchman, 
ig, with a slight smile on his lips ; and he drew back respect- 

• of the polioe-ofl&cers re-entered. 

^e have done, madame, he is not here, Aha ! that curtain ! " 
is madame's bed," said Francois. "But I have looked 
I." 

im most sorry to have disarranged you," said the policeman, 
d with the answer ; " but we snail have him yet. ' And he 

last footsteps died away, the last door of the apartments 

behind the officers, and Eugenie and her servant stood alone 

on each other. 

1 may retire," said she, at last ; and taking her purse from 

e, she placed it in his hands. 

lan took it, with a significant look. 

lame may depend on my discretion." 

lie yvas alone again. Those words rang in her ear, — 

de Merville dependent on the discretion of her lackey ! 
k into her chair, and, her excitement succeeded by ex- 
, leaned her face on her hands, and burst into tears. She 
ised by a low voice, she looked up, and the young man 
ling- at her feet. 

go I" she said : " I have done for you all I can. You 
ovL h.eard — ^my own hireling, too ! At the hazard of my 

name yon are saved. Go ! " 
inr g-ood name!" — ^for Eugenie forgot that it was looks, 
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not wordfl, tiiat had so wrong her pride—" Your good same/* he 
lepeated : and glancing round the room— the toilette, the curta&i, 
the recess he had quitted — all that bespoke that chastest 8anct^ary 
of a chaste woman, which for a stnmger to enter is, as it were, to 
profane— her meaning broke on him. "Tour good name <— your 
hireling ! No, madaote— no !" And as he sjpoke, he rose to his feet. 
** JXot lor me, tiiat saorifice ! Your humanity shall not cost you so 
dear. Ho, there ! I am the man you seek." And he strode to the 
door. 

Eugenie was penetrated with the answer. She sprung to him— »• 
she grasped his garments. 

•* Hush ! hush !— for mercy's sake ! What would you do ? Hiink 
you I could ever be happy again, if the confidence you placed in 
me were betrayed? Be calm— be still. L knew not what I said. 
It will be easj to undeceive the man— later— wfcen you are saved. 
And you are umooent,— are you not? " 

•* Oh, madam," said Morton, " from my soul, I say it, I am 
innocent — not of poverty — wretohedness — error — shame; I am 
innocent of crime. May Heaven bless you ! " And as he reverently 
kissed the hand laid on his arm, there was sometlung in his voioe 
so touching, in his manner something so above his fortunes, that 
£ag6nie was lost in her feelings of compassion, sui^rise, and 
something, it might be, of admiration in her wonder. 

" And,' oh 1 " he said, pcwsionately, gazing on her with his dark, 
brilliant eyes, liquid witn emotion, ** you hftve made my life sweet 
in saving it. You— you— of whom, ever since the first time, almost 
the sole time, I beheld you — I have so often mused and dreamed. 
Henceforth, whatever befal me, there will be some recoUeotions 
that will— that " 

fie stopped short, for his heart was too full for words; and the 
silence said more to Eugenie than if aU the eloquence of £ous0eaa 
had glowed upon his ton^e. 

** And who, and what are you?" she asked, aftwA paiuse. 

"An exile— an orphan— an outeast! I have no name! Fare- 
weU!" 

" ^0— stay yet— the danger is not pfl«t. Wait tiU my servant 
is gpone to rest; I hear him yet. Sit down— «it down. And 
whither would you go ? ** 

" I know not." ' 

" Have you no friends ?" i 

"None." , 

"No home?" ' 

"None." I 

" And Ihe poHoe of Poris so vigilant ! " cried EagMe, wringing i 
her hands. ^* What is to be done ? I shall have saved you in vain 
—you will be discovered ! Of what do they charge you ? Not rob- i 
bery— not " i 

Aiid she, too, stopped short, for 4i6 did not dare to breathe the 
bkck word—" Murder !" 

" I know not," said Morton, putting his hand to his foreheiid, 
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ezoept of beingf frmds with the only man who beMended me-- 

ad they have kuled him ! " 

" Another time you shall tell me all." 

' Another time I he exclaimed, eagerly—" shaU I lee you again ? *' 



Eugenie bluBhed beneath the gaise and the voice of joy. 
"lee," she said; "yes. 3ut I muat reflect. Be calm—bo 
ent. Ah !-^ happy taought r* 

She flftt down, vzote a hasty line, scaled, and gave it to Morton. 
' Take this note, as addressed, to Madame Dufour ; it will pro- 
le you with a safe lod^ng. She is a person I oan depend on— an 
servant who lived with my mother, and to whom I havb given 
mall peosiw. She has a lodging-- it is lately vacant— I promised 
procure her a tenant,— ff&--say nothing of what has passed. I 
I see her and arrange aU. Wait !— 'hark I— all is stiU ! I will 
first, and see that no one watches you. Stop" (and she threw 
a the window, and loo](ed into the court). ' The porter's door 
pen— that is fortunate ! Hurry on, and God be with you ! " 

I a few minutes Morton was in the streets. It was stul ear' 7— 
thoronghfaree deserted— none of the sh(^s yet open. The 
■ess on the note was to a street at some distance on the other 
of the Seine. He paflsed along the same dual which he had 
len but a £ew hours sino^— he passed the same splendid bridge 
hioh he had stood despainng, to quit it revived— he gained the 
Faubourg St. Honore. A young man in a oabriolet, on whose 
cheek bwiied the heotio of late vigils and lavish djissipation, 
rolling leisurely home from the gaming-house^ at which he 
)een more than usuaUv fortunate— his pockets were laden with 
and gold. He bent forwards as Morton passed him. Philip, 
bed in hia reverie, neroeived him not, and aontinued his way. 
^ntleman turned down one of the streets to the left, stopped, 
)lled to the servant doiin^ behind his cabriolet. 

jUow that passenger ! quietly— see where he lodges ; be sure 
i out »nd let me know. X shall go home without you." 
that he drove on. 

ip, uiioonaoious of the espionaae, arrived at a innaU house in 
t but reapeotable street, and rang the bell several times 
at last he was admitted by Madame Dufour herself, in her 
3ap. The old woman looked a«kant and alarmed at the 
;oted apparition. But the note seemed at once to satisfy her. 
adaeted him to an apartment on the first floor, small, bat 
and even elegantly lumished ; oonaisting of a sitting-room 
>ed-oha]ziber, and said, quietlyi — 

II they suit monsieur i " 

onsieiir they seemed a palace. Morton nodded a«u»»nt. 

i will xuonsieur «]ieep for a short time ? " 
»» 

bed is well-aired. The rooms have only been vacant three 
ice. Oan I get you anything tiU your luggage arrives ? " 

^omaa left him. He thnew off his olotbAs— flnp9 himsetf 
ed — and did not wake till noon. 
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When his eyes unclosed— when they rested on tiiat calm chamber, 
with its air of health, and cleanliness, and comfort, it was long: 
before he could convince himself that he was yet awake. He 
missed the loud, deep yoice of C^wtrey — the smoke of the dead 
man's meerschaum— the gloomy garret— the distained walls— the 
stealthy whisper of the loathed Bimie ; slowly the life led and the 
life gone within the last twelve hours grew upon his struggling 
memcny. He groaned, and turned uneasily round, when the door 
slighfiy opened, and he sprung up fiercely, — 

" Who 1? there?" 

' It is only I, sir," answered Madame Dufour. " I have been in 
three times to see u you were stirring. There is a letter I believe 
for you, sir ; though there is no name to it," and she laid the letter 
on the chair beside him. Did it come from her— the saving angel? 
He seized it. The cover was blank ; it was sealed with a small 
device, as of a ring seal. He tore it open, and found four billets 
de hanque for 1,000 francs each, — a sum equivalent in our money 
to aV ut 160/. 

*• \ {ho sent this, the — ^the lady from whom I brought the note ? " 

''Madame de Merville? certainly not, sir," said Madame Dufour, 
who, with the nrivileg^e of age, was now unscrupulously filling the 
water-in^ ana settlmg the toilette-table. "A young man oalled 
about tvv ) hours after you had gone to bed ; and describing you, 
inquired if you lodged here, and what your name was. I said you 
had just arrived, and that I did not yet know your name. So he 
went away, and came again half-an-hour afterwards with this 
letter, which he charged me to deliver to you safely." 

" A young man — a gentleman ? " 

" No, sir : he seemed a smart but common sort of lad." For the 
unsophisticaied Madame Dufour did not discover in the plain black 
frock and drab gaiters of the bearer of that letter the simple livery 
of an English eentleman's groom. 

Whom could it come from, if not from Madame de Merville ? 
Perhaps one of Gawtrey*s late friends. • A suspicion of Arthur 
Beaufort crossed him, 'but he indignantly dismissed it. Men are 
seldom credulous of what they are unwilling to believe ! What 
kindness had the Beauforts hitherto shown bun ?— Left his mother 
to i>eri8h broken-hearted — stolen from him his brother, and steeled, 
in that brother, the only heart wherein he had a right to look for 
gratitude and love ! No, it must be Madame de MerviUe. He 
dismissed Madame Dufour for pen and paper— rose — ^wrote a letter 
to Eugenie—Grateful, but proud, and enclosed the notes. He then 
sumiTYoned Madame Dufour, and sent her with his despatch. 

" Ah, madame," said the ci-devant honnSf when she lound herself 
in Eugenie's presence. ** The poor lad ! how handsome he is, and 
how shameful in the Vicomte to let him wear such clothes ! " 

"TheViorTite!" 

" Oh, my dear mistress, you must not deny it. You told me in 
your note, to ask him no questions, but I guessed at once. Tho 
V ioomte told me himself that he should have the young gentleman 
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over in a few days. Toa need not be ashamed of him. Ton \7ill 

see what a difference clothes will make in his appearance ; and I 

h&Ye taken it on myself to order a tailor to go to him. The 

Yicomte must uay me." 

"Not awora to the Yicomte as yet. "We will surprise him," 
said Eug§nie, laughing. 

Madame de Merville had been all that morning trying to invent 
some story to acooont for her interest in the lodger, and now how 
Fortune ravoured her ! 

** But is that a letter for meV* 

"And I had almost forgot it," said Madame Dofour, as she 
xtended the letter. 

Whatever there had hitherto been in the oiroamstanc(^^j connected 
dth Morton, that had roused the interest and excited the romance 
f Eugenie de Merville, her fancy was yet more attracted by the 
ine of the letter she now read. For though Morton, more acous- 
mad to speak than to write French, expressed himself with less 
ecision, and a less euphuistic selection oi phrase, than the authors 
d SlSgana who formed her usual corresiwndents ; there was an 
late and rough nobleness— a strong and profound feeling in every 
e of his letter, which increased her surprise and admiration. 
' All that surrounds him — all that belongs to him, is strangeness 
I mysterv ! " murmured she ; and she sat down to i vply. 
Vlien Madame Dufour departed with that letter, Eugenie 
(ained silent and thoughtful for more than an hour. Morton's 
3r before her; and sweet, in their indistinctness, were the 
Uections and liie images tiiat crowded on her mind, 
orton, satisfied by the earnest and solemn assurances of 
enie that she was not the imknown donor of the sum she rein- 
d, after puzzling himself in vain to form any new conjectures 
> the quarter whence it came, felt that under his present 
mstanoes it would be an absurd Quixotism to refuse to apply 

the very Providence to whom he had anew consi«iicd himself 
3d to have sent to his aid. And it placed him, too, bevond the 
of all pecuniary assistance from one from whom ne xtuld 
have brooked to receive it. He consented, therefore, lo aU 
the loquacious tailor proposed to him. And it would have 
lifficult to have recognised the wild and irenzied fugitive in 
ately and graceful form, with its young beauty and air of 
om pride, which the next day sat oy the side of Eugenie. 
lat day he told his sad and troubled story, andEug§nie wept; 
>in that day he came daily ; and two weeks— happy, dream- 
Lto:adcatinfir to both— passed by ; and as their last sun set, he 
eeling: at her feet, and breathing to one to whom the homage 
and grenius, and complacent wealth, had hitherto been 
pro:flferedy the impetuous, agitated, delicious secrets of the 
ove. He spoke, and rose to depart for ever — ^when the look 
b. detained him. 

lext day, after a sleepless night, Eugenie de MerviUe sent 
V^icoxnte de Yaudemont. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A silver river small 
In sweet accents 
Its music vents ; — 
The warbling virginiil 
To wbtoh the merry hirds do fling, 
TimM with stops of gold the silver strinig* 

Sir Ricuaro Fanshaw. 

Okb ereningj several weeks after the eyents just coiiiinemorated, 
a stranger, leaaing in his Land a young child, entered the church- 
yard of H . The sun had not long set, and the short twilight 

of deepening summer reigned in the tranquil skies ; you might 
still hear from the trees ahove the graves the chirp of soi^e joyous 
hlrd ;— what cared he^ the denizen of the skies, tor the dead that 
slept below ?— what did he value save tiie greenness and repose of 
the spot, — to him alike, ttie garden or the grave? As the man and 
the child passed, the robin, scarcely scarea by their tread from the 
lon^ grass beside one of tlie mounds, looked at them with its bright, 



blithe eye. It was a famous spot for the robin — the old church- 
yard ! That domestic bird—" the friend of man," as it has been 
called by the poets — ^found a joUv supper among the worma ! 

The straneer, on reaching the middle of the sacred ground, 
paused and looked round him wistfullv. He then approached, 
slowly and hesitatingly, an oblong tablet, on which were graven, 
in letters yet fresh and new, these words i— 

TO THE 

MEMOBt 0^ dNB CALtTMNIAT^D iJ^D ^EONaJED, 

THIS BTTBIAL-STONS IS DESICATBD 

BY HEB SOK. 

Such, with ^e addition of the dates of birth and death, Was the 
tablet which rhilip Morton had directed to be placed over his 
mother's bones ; and around it was set a simple palisade, wlftieh 
defended it from the tread of the children,, who sometimes, in 
defiance of the beadle, played over the dust of the former raee. 

'* Thy son ! " muttered the stranger, while the child stood quietly 
by his side, pleased by the trees, the grass, the song of the birds, 
and reiddng not of grief or death, — "thy son!— but not thy 
favoured son — ihj darling — ^y youMest bom ; o& what spot of 
earth do thine eyes look do¥ni on him f Surely in heaven thy love 
has preserved the one whom on earth thou didst most eh^rish, from 
the sufferings and the trials that have visited the less-favoured 
outcast. Oh, mother— mother !— it was not his crime— not Philip's 
that he did not fulfil to the last the trust bequeathed to him ! 
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•pier, perhaps, fts it is ! And, oh ! if thy memory be iff aven 

3eplf in my brother's heart as my own, how often will it warn 

save him ! That memory ! — ^it has been to me the angel of my 

To thee— to thee, even in death, I owe it, if, though ening; 

I not criminal,— if I have lived with the lepers, ool am still 
^ed ! " His Ups then were feilent— not his heart ! 

ter a few minntes thus consumed he tamed to the ohiH, and 
gently and in a tremulous Yoioe,— " Fanny, you hare been 
it to pray— yon will Hve near thia spot, — ^will you come some- 
here and pray that you may ^row up good and innocent, and 
le a blessing to those who love you ^ " 
rill papa ever come to hear me pray ? " 
it sad and tmconscious quiestioii ^ent to the heart of Morton. 
\nld could not c(»tipf ehend death. He had sought to explain 
t she had been accustomed to consider her protector dead 
he was absent from, her, and she still insisted that he must 
igain to life. And that man of turbulence and crime, "rt^ho 
ssed unrepentant, unabsolved, from sm to judgment : it was 
ul question, — ** If he siiould hear her pray ? *' 
s ! " said he, after a pause, — *' yes, Fanny, there *> a Father 

II hear you pray ; and pray to him to be merciful to those 
Lve beoii kind to you. Fdnny, you and I may nevet meet 

f you goinff to die too? Me chant, every oiie dies to Fann^ 1 " 
nging: to him endearingly, she put up her lips to kiss him. 
: her in his anns ; and, as i. teai* ^ll upoxi ner rosy cheek, 
, " Don't cty, brotherr iot I love you." 
you, dear Fanny ? Then, fot^ my safce, when you come to 
oe, if any one will give you a few flowers, scatter them 
stone. And now We will go to on© whom you must love 
1 to whom, as I have told you, he sends you ; he who— ^ 

thus spdce, and placed Fanny agai^i on the ground, he 
tied to see, preoiselj^ on the spot where he had seen 
le like apparition — on the same spot where the father had 
le S0119 the laotionless iotm. of an old maa. Morlion 
d, as if by an iiistiiict rather thai! by an effort of the 
the p^rsou to whom he was bound, 
iked slowly towards him ; b^it Fanny abruptly left his 
i by adaotn that flitted duskily over the graves. 
name) fair, I think, is Simon Ghawtrey ? " aaid Moarton. 
coiJ»s to !Eigland in quest of you." 
-. r '' said the old man, half rising, and Ms eyes, now oote- 
'od, rolled vaeantiy over Morton's person,—" of me ! — 
— Who are you ?— 1 d<m't know your voice ! " 
J to yoi* from your son ! '* 

•n ! ' exclaimed the old man, \Hth (preat vehemeUoe, 
probate! — ^the didionoured !— the infamous!— the ac- 

' yoa revile the dead ! " 
' muttered the Wretched father, tottering back to the 
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seat lie had qnitted,— " dead ! " and the sound of his voioe was so 
foil of anguish, that the dog at his feet, which Morton had not 
hitherto perceived, echoed it with a dismal cry, that recalled to 
Philip the awful day in which he had seen the son quit the father 
for the last time on earth. 

The sound hrought Fanny to the spot ; and, with a laugh of de- 
light, which made to it a strange contrast, she threw herself on the 
^ass heside the dog and sought to entice it to play. So there, in 
mat place of death, were knit together the four links in the Great 
Chain;— lusty and hlooming Hfe— desolate and doting age— in- 
fancy, yet scarce conscious of a soul— and the dumhhrute, that has 
no warrant of a Hereafter ! 

" Dead— dead ! " repeated the old man. covering his sightless 
haUs with his withered hands. " Poor William ! " 

" He rememhered you to the last. He hade me seek you out— he 
hade me replace the guilty son with a thin^ pure and innocent, as 
he had heen had he <ued in his cradle— a child to comfort vour old 
age ! Kneel, Fanny, I have found you a father who will cherish 
you- (oh ! you will, sir, will you not ?)— as he whom you may see 
no more ! " 

There was something in Morton's voice so solemn, that it awed 
and touched hoth the old man and the infant ; and Fanny, creeping 
to the protector thus assigned to her, and putting her little hands 
confidingly on his knees, said, — 

" Fanny will love you if papa wished it. £jss Fanny. •* 

" Is it liis child- nis ? " said the hlind man, sohhing. ** Come 
to my heart; here— here ! God, forgive me ! " 

Morton did not think it ri^ht at that moment to undeceive him 
with regard to the poor chiLa;s true connection with the deceased ; 
and he waited in silence till Simon, after a hurst of passionate 
grief and tenderness, rose, and, stiU clasping the child to his hreast, 
said, — 

" Sir, for^ve me !— I am a very weak old man— 1 have many 
thanks to give— I have much too, to learn. My poor son ! he did 
not die in want, — did he ? " 

The particulars of Gawtrey's fate, with his real name and the 
various aliases he had assumed, had appeared in the French 

nnals, and heen partiaUy copied into the English; and Morton 
expected to have heen saved the painfol narrative of that fear- 
ful death : hut the utter seclusion of the old man, his infirmity, and 
his estranged hahits, had shut him out from the inteUigenoe that it 
now devolved on Philip to communicate. Morton hesitated a little 
hefore he answered, — 

" It is late now ; you are not yet prepared to receive this poor 
infEuit at your home, nor to hear the details I have to state. I ar- 
rived in England hut to-day. I shall lodge in the neighbourhood, 
for it is dear to me. If I may feel sure, then, that you will receive 
and treasure this sacred and last deposit bequeathed to you by your 
unhappy son, I will bring my charge to you to-morrow, and we 
will then, more calmly than we can now, talk over the past." 

" You do not answer my question," said Simon, passionately; 
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" ansv^r that and I will wait fox tho rest. They cj^ll wo a miser ! 
Did I send out my only child to starve } Answer that ! " 

" Be comforted. 3e did not die in want ; and he has eyen 
eft some little fortune for ^an^yJ which I was to place in your 
lands." 

" And he thought to bribe il\^ old miser to be Jiuman I "Well— 
'oU— well! I will go home." 
" Lean on me ! '* 

The doe leapt playfully on his master as the latter ros;e, and 
anny slia frq^i Sii^oa's arR)0 to oaress and talk to the animal in 
T own way. As they slowly passed through the churchyard, 
men muttered incoherently to himself for several paces, and mor- 
a would not disturq, since he could not comfort, him. 
At last, he said, abruptly,—" Did my »on repent ? " 
' I hope/* answered Morton, evasively, "that, had his life been 
red, he Tfonld have amended ! " 

' Tush, sir ! — 1 am past seventy ; ve repeat !-— we neyer 
md I " And Siipon again sunk into his own dim and discon- 
ted reveries. 

t lengih they arrived at the blind man'^ house. The door Yfos 
led to them by an old woman of disagreeable and sinister 
)ct, dressed put ^uch too gaily for the station of a servant, 
iQ:h such was her reputed capacity ; but the p:^iser*s aMction 
a her from the chance of his pomment on her extravagance, 
he stood in tljie door-way with a cftndjp in her hand, she 
Qcd curipusly, and with no welpoming ey^, her master's com- 
Dns. 

\It3. Boxer, my son is dead I " said Sipion, in ^. hollQW vpioe. 
Lnd a good thing it is, then, sir I" 
or shame, 'yoman ! * said Morton, indignimtily. 
ley-da^ I sir I Whpm have we got here ? 
ne," said Sinjon, sternly, " wjiom you will treat with respect. 
dngs me a blessing to lighten my loss. Ope harsh word to 
^ild, and yon quit my house I " 

woman lopH^ perieetjy thundpratmpk ; but, recovering 
f, she said, whiningly, — 

a harsh word to anything my dear, kind master qares for. 
l.ord, wliat a sweet pretty creature it is I Come here, my 

Fanny shrunk back, and would not let go Philip's hand, 
-morrov, then," said Morton ; find he wa? turning away, 
sudden thought seemed to cross the old man, — 
y, sir, — stay ! I— I— did my son say I was rich ? I am 
'Ty poor — ^notjiing in the house, or I shoijjd have been robbed 

ir son told me to brii^g money, npt to ask for it ! " 
for it ! "No ; but,*' added ike old man, and a gleam of 
intellig:enoe shot over his faoe,— " but he had got into a 
Ask ! — No !— Put up the door-chain, Mrs. Boxer I " 
with doubt and piisgivings that Morton, the next day, 

d the child, who had already nestled neraelf into the 
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warmest core of his heart, to the care of Simon. Nothing short of 
that superstitious respect, which all men owe to the wishes of the 
dead, would have made him select for her that asylum ; for Fate 
had now, in hrightening his own prospects, ffiven him an alterna- 
tive in the henevolence of Madame de MerviBe. But 0awtrey had 
heen so earnest on the subject, that he felt as if he had no right 
to hesitate. And was it not a sort of atonement to any faults the 
son might have committed against the parent, to place by the old 
man's hearth so sweet a charge ? 

The strange and peculiar mind and character of Fanny made 
him, however, yet more anxious than otherwise he might have 
been. She certainly deserved not the harsh name of imbecile or 
idiot, but she was different from all other children ; she felt more 
acutely than most of her age, but she could not be taught to rea- 
son. There was something either oblique or deficient in her 
intellect, which justified the most melancholy apprehensions ; yet 
often, when some disordered, incoherent, inexplicable, train of 
ideas most saddened the listener, it would be followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their strangeness, or feelings so endearing in their 
tenderness, that suddenly she seemed as much above, as l>efore she 
seemed below, the ordinary measure of infant comprehension. She 
was like a creature to which Nature, in some cruel but bright 
caprice, has given all that belongs to poetry, but denied all that 
belongs to the common understanding necessary to mankind ; or, 
as a fairy changeling, not, indeed, according to the vulgar super- 
stition, malignant and deformed, but lovelier than the cnildren of 
men, and hauuted by dim and struggling associations of a gentler 
and fairer being, yet wholly incapable to learn the dry ana hard 
elements which make up the knowledge of actual life. 

Morton, as well as he could, sought to explain to Simon the pecu- 
liarities in Fanny's mental constitution. He urged on him the 
necessity of providing for her careful instruction, and Simon pro- 
mised to send her to the best school the neighbourhood could 
afford ; but, as the old man spoke, he dwelt so much on the sup- 
posed fact that Fanny was William's daughter, and with his 
remorse, or affection, there ran so interwoven a thread of selfishness 
and avarice, that Morton thought it would be dangerous to his 
interest in the child to undeceive his error. He, therefore, — ^perhaps 
excusably enough,— remained silent on that subject. 

Gawtrey had placed with the superior of the convent, together 
with an order to give up the child to any one who should demand 
her in his true name, wnich he confided to the superior, a sum of 
nearl)*^ 300/. which he solemnly swore had been honestly obtained, 
and which, in all his shifts and adversities, he had never allowed 
himself to touch. This sum, with the trifiing deduction made for 
arrears due to the convent, Morton now placed in Simon's hands. 
The old man clutched the money, which was for the most in French 
gold, with a convulsive gripe ; and then, as if ashamed of the im- 
pulse, said, — 

•* But you, sir,— will any sum— that is, any reasonable sum — ^be 
of use to you?" 
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" No ! and if it were, it is neither yours nor mine — it is hers. 
Save it for her and add to it what you can." 

Wliile this oonyersation took place, Fanny had been consigned 
to the care of Mrs. Boxer, and rhilip now rose to see and bid her 
farewell before he dei>arted. 

" I may come again to visit you, Mr. Gawtrey ; and I pray 
Eeayen to iind that you and Fanny have been a mutual blessing 
!» each other. Oh, remember how your son loved her I " , , 

" He had a good heart in spite of all his sins. Poor William ! " 
aid Simon. 

Philip Morton heard, and his lip curled with a sad and a just 
isdain. 

If, when at the age of nineteen, William Gawtrey had quitted 
s father's roof, the father had then rembered that tne son's heart 
IS good,— the son had been alive stiU, an honest and a happy 
in. Do ye not laugh, ye all-listening Fiends I when men 
tise those dead whose virtues they discovered not when 
76 ! It takes much marble to build the sepulchre — ^how little 
ath and plaster would have repaired the garret ! 
n turning into a small room adjoining the parlour in which 
rtrey sat, Morton found Fanny standing gloomily by a dull, 
-grimed window, which looked out on the dead walls of a small 
!. Mrs. Boxer, seated by a table, was employed in trimming a 
and ^uttin^ questions to Fanny in that falsetto voice of en- 
nent in which people not used to children are apt to address 

nd so, my dear, they've never taught you to read or write ? 
'6 been saoly neglected, poor thing ! " . 
le must do our best to supply the deficiency," said Morton, 
entered. 

ess me, sir, is that you ? " and the gouvernante bustled up 
•opped a low courtesy ; for Morton, dressed then in the garb 
atleman, was of a nuen and person calculated to strike the 
' the TTilgrar. 

, brother ! " cried Fanny, for by that name he had taught 
3811 him ; and she flew to his side. Come away — it's ugly 
b makes me cold." 

child, I told you, you must stay ; but I shall hope to see 
in some day. Will you not be kind to this poor creature, 
Forgive me, if I offended you last night, and favour me 
ting: this to show that we are friends." As he spoke, he 
jurse into the woman's hand. " I shall feel ever grateful 
3ver yoxx can do for Fanny." 
ty M^ants nothing from any one else ; Fanny wants her 

fc child ! I fear she don't take to me. Will you like me, 
ay?" 

:>-et along- ! *' 

''anny ! — you remember you did not take to me at first. 
so affectionate, ma'am ; she never forgets a kindness." 
do all I can to please her, sir. And so she is reall 
p 2 
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master's grandchild?" The woman fixed Jier eyes, as she spoke, 
so intently on Morton, that he felt embarrassed, and hnsied nim- 
self, without answering*, in caressing and soothing Fanny, who now 
peemed to awake to the affliction about to visit her ; for thouffh she 
did not weep — she very rarely wept— her slight frame trembled — 
her eyes closed— her cheeks, even her lips, were white — and her 
delicate hands we^e clasped tightly round the necjj: of the one about 
to abandon her to strange breasts. 

Morton was greatly moved. " Qije kiss, F^^piy ! ?uid do not for- 
get me when we meet again." 

The child pressed her lips to his oheelf , b»t thg Ups we^e pold. 
He put her down gently ; she stood mute and passive.' 

" jP-empniber that he fished me to leave you here," "whispered 
Morton, using an argument th^t neyer failpd. "We ijiust obey 
him : and so— Go4 bless" you, Fanny !" 

He rose and rptreatpd to the door ; the child unclosed her eyes, 
and gazed at him with a str^-ined, painful, impjoring gaze ; her 
}ips moved, but sj^e did not speak. Mqrtop could not bear that 
silent woe. He sought to smile on her consolingly : but the smile 
would not come. He closed the door, and hurried from thp house. 

From that day Fanny settled into 9. kind of dreary, inanimate 
stupo;*, which rese^^bled that pf the somnambulist whom the ji^ag- 
netiser forgets to 'W'aken. Hitherto, with all the eccentricities or 
deficiencies qf her mind, had mingled a wild and airy gaiety. 
That was vanished. She spoke little— she never played — no tovs 
could lure her— even the poor dog failed to win ner notice. If she 
was told to do anything, she stared vp-cantly, and stirred not. She 
evinced, however, a kind of dumb regard to tie old blind man ; 
she ^Quld cyeep to his knee?, and sit there fop honors, seldom an- 
swering when ne addressed her ; tut uneasy, anxious, and restless, 
if heleft hey. 

"Will you die too?" she asked once; the old man understood 
her not, and she did not try to explain. Early pne morning, some 
days after Morton was gone, they missed her : she was not in the 
house, nor the dull yar^. whprp she Tvas soir}.etimes dismissed and 
told to play — tol4 in vain. In srreat alarm, the old man accused 
Mrs. Boxer of having spirited ner away; and threatened and 
stormed so loudly, that the Tyoinan against J)er wiU, went forth to 
the search. At last, she found thp child in the churchyard, stand- 
ing wistfully beside a tpmb. 

" What do you here, you little plague ?" said Mrs. Bpi^pf, rudely 
seizing her by the arm. 

"This is the way they will both come back some dj^y! I 
dreamt so ! " 

" If ever I catch you here again ! " said the housekeeper ; and, 
wiping her brow witji one hf^nd, ^he gtruck tl^e child with the 
other. Fanny had never been struck before. She recoiled in 
terror and amazement; and, for the first time pince her arrival, 
burst into tears. 

" Come — come, no crying ! and if you tell master, 1*11 beat you 
within an inch of your life ! " So saying, she caught Fanny in ner 
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arms; and, walking about, scolding and monacihg, till sLo hdd 
frigitened back the child's tears, she returned triumphantly to the 
louse, and, bursting into the parlour, exclaimed, " Here's the 
ittJedarliM, sir!" 

When oIq Simon leai-ned where the child had been found, he Was 
lad ; for ii was his constant habit, whenever the evening Was fine, 
) glide out to that churchyai-d— his dog his guide— and sit on his 
le favourite spot opposite the setting sun. This, not so much for 
le sanctity of the place, or the meditations it might inspire, as 
cause it was the nearest, the safest, and the loneliest s^ot, in the 
ighbourhood of. his home, where the blind man could inhale the 
:, and bask in the light oi heaven. Hitherto, thinking it sad for 
3 child, he had never taken her with him : indeed, at the hour of 
monotonous excursion, she had generally been banished to bed. 
w she was permitted to accompany him ; and the old mail and 
infant would sit there side by sid!e, as Age and Infancy rested 
3 by side in the graves below. The first symptom of childlike 
Test and curiosity that j'anny betrayed was awakened by the 
ction of her protector. One evening, as they thus sat, she made 

explain what the desolation of blindness is. She seemed to 
preheud him. though he did not seek to adapt his complaints 
3r understanding. . 

^'anny knows,'* said she, touchingly ; " for she, too, is blind 
;" and she pressed her hands to her temples, 
twithstanding hfer silence and strange ways, and although he 

not see the^ exquisite loveliness which Kaiure, as in reniorse- 
ty, had lavished on her outward form, Simon soon learned to 
ler better than ne had ever loved yet : for they most cbld to 
lild are often dotards to the grandchild. For her even his 
!e slept. Dainties, never before known at his spatin^ board, 
)rdered to tempt her appetite ; — toy-shops ransacked to aniuse 
dolehce. He was long, however, before he could prevail on 
f to fultil his promise to Morton, and rob himself of her pre- 

At length, however, \^earied with Mrs. Boxei**s lainenta- 
t her ignorance, and alarmed himself at sotae evidences of 
3ness, which made him . dread to think what her future 
be when left alone in life, he placed her at a day-school in 
)urb. Here Fanny, for a considerable time, justified the 
t assertions of her stupidity. She could not even keep her 
y minutes together on the page from which she was to learn 
teries of reading ; months passed befoi'e she mastered the 
:, and, a month after, she had again forgot It, and the 
'as renewed. The only thing in which she showed ability, 
light he called, was iil the use of the needle. The sisters 
nvent Ixaa already taught her manjr pretty devices in this 
when she found that at tie school they were admired— 
was praised instead of blamed— her vanity tfras pleased, 
learned so readily all that they could teach in this not 
ble accoinplishment, that Mrs. Boxer slyly and secretly 
r tasks to account, and made a weekly perauisite of the 
I's industry. Another faculty she possessed, in common 
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with persons usually deficient, and with the lower species, — yiz, a 
most accurate and faithful recollection of places. At first, Mrs. 
Boxer had been duly sent morning, noon, and evening, to take her 
to, or bring her from, the school ; but this was so great a grievance 
to Simon's solitary superintendent, and Fanny coaxed the old man 
so endearingly to allow her to go and return alone, that the attend- 
ance, unwelcome to both, was waived. Fanny exulted in this 
liberty ; and she never, in going or in returning, missed passing 
through the burial-ground, and gazing wistfully at the tomb from 
which she yet believed Morton would one day reappear. With his 
memory, she cherished also that of her earlier and more guilty 
protector ; but they were separate feelings, which she distinguished 
in her own way,— 

"Papa had given her up. She knew that he would not have 
sent her away, far — ^far over the great water, if he had meant to 
see Fanny again; but her brother was forced to leave her — he 
would come to life one day, and then they should live together ! " 

One day, towards the end of autumn, as her schoolmistress, a 
good woman on the whole, but who had not yet had the wit to dis- 
cover by what chords to tune the instrument, over which so wearily 
she drew her unskilful hand — one day, we say, the schoolmistress 
happened to be dressed for a christening parly to which she was 
invited in the suburb : and, accordingly, after the morning lessons, 
the pupils were to be dismissed to a holiday. As Fanny now came 
last, with the hopeless spelling-book, she stopped sudaenly short, 
and her eyes rested with avidity upon a large bouquet of exotic 
flowers, with which the good lady had enlivened the centre of the 
parted kerchief, whose yellow gauze modestly veiled that tender 
section of female beauty which x>oets have likened to hills of snow 
— a chilling simile ! It was then autumn ; and field, and even 
garden flowers were growing rare. 

" Will you give me one of those flowers ?" said Fanny, dropping* 
her book. 

" One of these flowers, child ! why?" 

Fanny did not answer ; but one of the elder and cleverer girls, 
said, — 

" Oh ! she comes from France, you know, ma'am, and the Roman 
Catholics put flowers, and ribands, and things, over the graves ; 
you recollect, ma'am, we were reading yesterday about ?^re-la- 

"WeU, what then?" 

"And Miss Fanny will do any kind of work for us if we will 
give her flowers." 

"My brother told me where to put them; — ^but these pretty- 
flowers, I never had any like them; they may bring him back 
again ! I'll be so good it you'll give me one, — only one ! " 

" Will you learn your lesson if I do, Fanny ? " 

" Oh ! yes ! Walt a moment ! " 

And Fanny stole back to her desk, put the hateful book resolutely 
before her, pressed both hands tightly on her temples, — JSureka ! 
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I chord was touched ; and Fanny marched in triumph through 
f a column of hostile douhle-syllahles ! 

rom that day the schoolmistress knew how to stimulate her, 
I Fanny learned to read : her path to knowledge thus literally 
wn with flowers ! Catherine, thy children were far off, and thy 
76 looked gay ! 

t naturally happened that those short and simple rhymes, often 
ed, which are repeated in schools as helps to memory, made a 
t of her studies ; and no sooner had the sound of verse struck 
n her fancy than it seemed to confuse and agitate anew all her 
les. It was like the music of some breeze, to which dance and 
ible all the young leaves of a wild plant. Even when at the 
^ent she had been fond of rei>eating the infant rhymes with 
;h they had sought to lull, or to amuse her, but now the taste 
more strongly developed. She confounded, however, in mean- 
3SS and motley disorder, the various snatches of song that came 
)r ear, weaving them together in some form which she under- 
l, but which was jargon to all others ; and often, as she went 
) through the green lanes or the bustliiie: streets, the passenger 
d turn m pity and fear to hear her half chant — ^hali murmur 
ties that seemed to suit only a wandering and unsettled ima- 
ion. And as Mrs. Boxer, in her visits to the various shops in 
uburb, took care to bemoan her hard fate in attending to a 
ore so evidently moon-stricken, it was no wonder that the 
er and habits of the child, coupled with that strange predi- 
n to haunt the burial-ground, which is not uncommon with 
IS of weak and disordered intellect, confirmed the character 
riven to her. 

as she tripped gailv and lightly along the thoroughfares, the 
en would draw aside from her path, and whisi)er, with super- 
is fear mingled with contempt^ — "It's the idiot girl!" — 
— ^how much more of heaven's li^ht was there in that doud 
a the rushlif hts that, flickering in sordid chambers, shed on 
lings the dull ray — esteeming themselves as stars ? 
ths — years passed— Fanny was thirteen, when there dawned 

era to her existence. Mrs. Boxer had never got over her 
udfi:e to Fanny. Her treatment of the poor girl was always 
and sometimes cruel. But Fanny did not complain ; and as 
oxer's manner to her before Simon was invariably cringing 
'essing, the old man never guessed the hardships his sup- 
randonild underwent. There had been scandal some years 

the suburb about the relative connection of the master and 
Lsekeeper ; and the flaunting dress of the latter, something 

her regard, and certaii i whispers that her youth had not 
•wed to Yesta, conflrmed the suspicion. The only reason 

do not feel sure that tliC rumour was false is this, — Simon 
r liad been so hard on the early follies of his son ! Cer- 
it all events, the womf n had exercised great influence over 
3r before the arrival <>{ Fanny, and she had done much to 
I selfishness against ihe ill-fated WiUiam. And, as oer- 
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tainly, slie tad fully calculated on succeeding: to the savings, \^liat- 
ever they might be, of the miser, whenever Pl-ovidence should biB 
pleased to terminate his, days. She knew that Simon had, many- 
years back, made his will in her favour ; she knew that he hsld not 
altered that will : she believed, thetefore, that in spite of all his 
love for Fanny, he loved his gold so much more, that he could ilot 
accustom himself to the thought of bequeathing it to hands too 
helpless to guard the treasure. This had in some measure Recon- 
ciled the housekeeper to the intruder : whom, nevertheless, she 
hated as a dog hates another dog, not only fot tdking his bone, but 
for looking at it. 

But suddenly Simon fell ill. His age made it probable he Wonld 
die. He took to his bed — his breathing grew fainter and fainted — 
he seemed dead. Fanny, all unconscious, sat by his bedside as 
usual, holding her breath not to Wakeii him. Mts. Boxer flew t6 
the bureau— she unlocked it — sh6 could not find the will ; but she 
found three bags of bright old guineas : the si^ht charmed hkt. 
She tumbled them forth on the distained green bioth of the tul'eau 
—she began to count tKem ; and at that moment, the oM man, as 
if therie were a secret magnetism^ between himself and thfe guineas, 
woke froin his trance. His blindness saVed him the ^£lin that 
might have been fatal, of seeing the unhallowed profanation ; but 
he heard the chink of the metal. The Very Sound restol-ea his 
strength. But the infirm arfe always cunning— he breathed liot a 
suspicion. " Mrs. Boxer," said he, faintly., " I think I could tsie 
some broth." Mrs. Boxet rose in great diSma;^^, gently reclosed 
the bureau, and ran down staird for the broth. gSmon took the 
occasion to question Fanny : and no sooner had he I6^nt the ope- 
ration of the heir-expectant, than he bade the girl fli-^t lock tte 
bureau and bring him the Itey. ahd nfext tun td a lawyer (WttfSfe 
address he gave her), and fetch him instantly. 

With a malignant sinile the old matt took the btoth frotn his 
hand-maid, — " roor Boxer, you ate a disinterested cofeature,** Said 
he, feebly ; " I think you will grieve when t go." 

Mrs. Boxer sobbed ; and beioife she had recovered, the lawyer 
entered. That day a iiey \^ill Was made ; and the lawyet poHtdy 
informed Mrs. Boxer that h6r services Would be dispensed witn 
the uQxt momihg, when n| should bjrin^ a nuxSe td thfe ii6tise. 
Mrs. Boxer heard, and took ner tesolntioii. Ai §ooti as Simoit 
again fell adleep, she crept int6 the room— led away Fannt — ^lof ked 
her up in her own chamber— rctutned— searched foif tM key of th6 
bureau, which she found it la^t iindei* Simon's pillow— pbsfefessed 
herself of all she coiild lay her hands on— and th6 ttett ttiotning 
she had disappeared for fevei*? Simon's loss was grcatef than 
might have been supposed; for, except a tHflihgf sum lA the 
Savings* Bank, he, like maiiy other misers, kept all he had, in 
notes or specie, under his dWn lock and key. His Whole foHuhe, 
indeed, was far less than Was supposed ; for meney does not make 
money unless it is put out to interest,— ahd the miser cheated him- 
self Such portion as WaS in bank-nctes Mrs. Boier probably had 
the prudence to destroy ; for those numbers which Simon could 
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were never traced; the gold, who could swear to? 

Except the pittance in the Savings* Bank, and whatever might be 
the paltry worth of the house he rented, the father who had 
enriched the menial to exile the son was a beggar in his dotage. 
This news, however, was carefully concealed from him by the 
advice of the doctor, whom, on his own responsibility, the lawyer 
introduced, till he had recovered sufficiently to bear the shock 
jvithout danger; and thfe delay haturdlly favoured Mrs. Boxer's 
escape. 

Simon remained for some moments perfectly stunned and speech- 
ess when the news was broken to him. Fanny, in alarm at his 
ucreasing paleness, sprang to his breast. He pushed her away, — 
Gfo— go-~go, child,** he said ; " I can't ffeed jdu now. Leave me 
) starve." 

" To starve !" said Fanny, wonderingly ; and she stole away, and 
.t herself down as if in deet) thought. She then crept up to the 
wj^er as %e Was about to leaVe the rootn, after exhausting his 
)ck of cofatiioii-flace consolation ; and putting her hand in his, 
lispered. *' I \vanf to talk to you— this way : "—She led him 
-oug-h the passagfe into the Open dir. " Tell me,*' she Sttid, 
vhen poo^ pfeople iff iiot to StatVe, don't they Ivork ? " 
• My dear, yes." 

Tor rich people but poor people's work ?*' 
Certainly, nly dear : to be stlre." 
Yery well. Mts. Boier used to sell my -^ark. Fairtiy isntH 

grandpapa ! Go and tell him never to Say * stai^ve' again.** 
fie good-natured kwyer was moved,— "Can joU work, Indeed, 
poor girl ? Well, put on your bonnet, and com6 and talk tor 
.vife." 

id that was the liew era in t£Lliny*s 6±isteiic6 ! Set schooliiiS 
stoppfed. But now life schooled her. Necessity ripened her 
lect. And ma'liy a hard eye moistened,— tts seeing her glidei 

her Uttle basket of fancy t^otk alon^ tne streets, ^tifl mur- 

ig her happy and bird-lik.6 snatches df uncoAtiected song-^ 

ind childteA dlike' said With respect, in which there was noti? 

ri tempt, " It's th6 idiot fifitt Who flUppofts her tliid ^and- 
. I »» 

y called her ididt stifl ! 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

Oh, that sweet gleam of sunshine on the lake I 

Wilson's CUy of the Plague. 

If, reader, you have ever looked through a solar microscope at 
the monsters in a drop of water, perhaps jou have wondered to 
yourself how things so terrible have been hitherto unknown to you 
— ^you have felt a loathing at the limpid elememt you hitherto 
deemed so pure — you have naif fancied that you would cease to be 
a water-drinker ; yet, the next day you have forgotten the grim life 
that started before you, with its countless shapes, in that teeming 
globule ; and, if so tempted by your thirst, you have not shrunk 
irom the lying crystal, although myriads of the horrible Unseen 
are mangling, devouring, gorgmg each other, in the liquid you so 
tranquil!^ imbibe ; so is it with that ancestral and master element 
called Life. Lapped in your sleek comforts, and lolling on the 
4iofa of your patent conscience — ^when, perhaps for the first time, 
;^ou look through the glass of science upon one ghastly globule in 
the waters that heave around, that fill up, with their succulence, 
die pores of earth, that moisten every atom subject to your eyes, 
or handled by your touch— you are startled and dismayed ; you 
say, mentally, ^* Can such things be ? I never dreamed of this 
before ! I thought what was invisible to me was non-existent in 
itself— I will remember this dread experiment." The next day 
the experiment is forgotten. — The Chemist may purify the Globule 
— can Science make pure the World } 

Turn we now to the pleasant surface, seen in the whole, broad 
and fSeiir to the common eye. Who would judge well of God's great 
desims, if he could look on no drop pendent from the rose-tree, or 
sparkling in the sun, without the help of his solar microscope ? 

It is ten years after the night on which William Gawtrey perished : 
— I transport you, reader, to the fairest scenes in England, — scenes 
consecrated by the only true pastoral poetry we have known, to 
Contemplation and Eepose. 

Autumn had begun to tinge the foliage on the banks of Winan- 
dermere. It had Been a summer of unusual warmth and beauty ; 
and if that year you had visited the English lakes, you might, 
from time to time, amidst the groups of happy idlers you encoun- 
tered, have singled out two persons for interest, or, perhaps, fop 
envy. Two who might have seemed to you in peculiar harmony 
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with those serene and soft retreats, both younff— both beautiful. 
Lovers you would have guessed tiiem to be ; but such lovers as 
Fletcher might have placed under the care of his " Holy Shep- 
herdess "—forms that might have reclined by 

"The Yirtaoos well, aboat whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
, By tile pale moonshine.** 

For in the love of those persons there seemed a purity and i:ino- 

cence that suited well their youth and the character of their beauty. 

Perhaps, indeed, on the girl's side, love sprung rather from those 

affections which the spring of life throws upward to the surfncc, as 

the spring of earth does its flowers, than from tJiat concentrated 

and deep absorption of self in self, which alone promises endurance 

and devotion, and of which flrst love, or rather the first fancy, is 

often less susceptible than that which grows out of the more 

thoughtful fondness of maturer years, x et he, the lover, was of 

so rare and singular a beauty, that he might well seem calculated 

to awaken, to the utmost, the love which wins the heart through 

the eyes. 

But to begin at the beginning. A lady of fashion had, in the 
lutumn previous to the year on which our narrativo r^-opens, 
^en, with her daughter, a girl then of about eighteen, the tour 
)f the English lakes. Charmed by the beauty of Winandermere, 
ind finding one of the most commodious villas on its banks to be 
et, they had remained there all the winter. In the early spring* a 
evere ulness had seized the elder lady, and findinc^ herself, ad she 
lowly recovered, unfit for the gaieties of a Lonaon sea: «)n, nor 
nwilling perhaps, — ^for she had been a beauty in her day—to post- 
one for another year the dShut of her daughter, she had continued 
3r sojourn, with short intervals of absence, for a whole year. 
er husband, a busy man of the world, with occupation in Lon- 
)n, and fine estates in the country, joined them only occasionally, 
ad to escape the still beauty of landscapes, which brought him no 
ntal, and therefore afforded no charm to Ms eye. 
In tiie first month of their arrival at Winandermere, the mother 
d daughter had made an eventful acquaintance in the following 
inner. 

One evening, as they were walking on their lawn, which sloped to 
3 lake, they heard the sound of a flute, played witii » ^kill so 
^uisite as to draw them, surprised and spell-bound, to the banks. 
e musician was a young man, in a boat, which he had moored 
leath the trees of their demesne. He was alone, or, rather, he 
I one companion, in a large Newfoundland dog, that sat watchful 
;lie helm of the boat, and appeared to enjoy the music as much 
lis master. As the ladies approached the spot, the dog growled, 
. the young man ceased, though without seeing the fair causes 
lis companion's displeasure. The sun, then setting, shone full 
lis countenance as he looked round ; and that countenance was 
that noight have haunted t^e njrmphs of Delos ; the faco of 
•llo, not as the hero, but the shepherd— not of the bo\», but 
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of the lute— Hot the Pjrthon-slayet, but the youfis: di-Satnet hf 
shady places — he whom the sculptOi* has portrayed leaning: ifll^ 
ag:ainst the tree — the boy-god whose home is yet on earth, and to 
whom the Oracle and the Spheres ure still Unknown. 

At tliat moment the dog leaped from the boat, and the elder lady 
uttered a faint cry of alarm, whicn directing the attention of the 
musician, brought him also ashore. He called off his dog, and 
apologised, with a not ungraceful mixture of diffidence and ease, 
for his intrusion. He was not awai*e the place Was itthdbltfed — ^it 
was a farotirite haunt of his — he lived near. ThB elder lady was 
pleased ^vHth hi^ address, and sttuck A^ith his appeal ancb. ^ Thete 
was, indeed, in his manner that indefinable charto, Which is more 
attractive than mere personal aj)pearance, and which can never be 
imitated or acquired. They t^arted, however, without establishing 
any formal acquaintance. A few days after, thejr iciet at dinner at 
a neighbouring house, atid were introduced by name. That of the 
young mdn sefetned strange to the ladies ; not so theirS to him. 
He turned pale when he heard it. and remained silent and alodf 
the rest of the evening. They met again and often ; and for Some 
weeks— nay, even for months — ^he appeared to avoid, as mUch a^ 
possible, the acquaintancfe so auspiciously begUn ; but by little and 
little, the beauty of the younger lady seemed to gain ^ound oh nis 
diffidence or repugnance. Excursions among the Hei^hbotirincf 
mountains threw them together, and at last he faitljr surl^nderea 
himself to the charm he had at first determined to resist. 

This young tnan lived on the opposite side of the lake, in ct quiet 
household, of which he was the idol. His life had been ohe of 
almost monastic purity and tepose ; his tastes Wete accolnt)lishBd, 
his character seemed soft dnd gentlfe; brtt beneath that calm 
exterior, flashes of passloti— the natttre of the poet, atdeirt and 
sensitive— would break forth at titnes. He had scarcely ever, since 
his earliest childhood, quitted those retreats; hfe knew nothing 
of the world, 6icept in bboks— books of pcyettj dnd romance. 
Those with whom nfe lived— his relations, stti old bachelor, and 
the old bachelor's sisters, old maids— seeined equally innobent and 
inelperienced. It Was a familv whom the rich respected, ahd the 
poot loved— inoffensive, charitable, and Well aS. To whatever thch^ 
easy fortune might be, he appeared the heir. The name bf this 
younjf tnan wds Charles 8pfelic6if ; the ladies were Mi*S. Be&Ufort, 
and Camilla her daughter. 

Mrs. B6i8ttifoifti though a fthrewd Woman, did hot it fttst jbef ceive 
any dangef it the ^owiiigf intimacy betWeeH Camilla and the 
younger Bbettcer. Her daughter. Was not her faVotlHte- not the 
object of hBf one thought or ambition. Set whole heaft and soul . 
were wrapt)ed ill het son Atthut, Who liv^d prlttciplllt abroad. 
Clever chough to be considered odpable, Wheii he fifeased, of 
achieving distinction, good-looking enough to be thought hand- 
some by all Who Wete on the ^tti vive for dn advantageous inatch, 
good-natured enough to be populat with the society in Which' he 
lived, scattering to and fro money Without limit, — Arthur Beaufort, 
at the age of thittyi had established end of those brilliant atid 
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eso^nt reputatioiiB, which, for a few years, reward the amhi- 
of the fine eentleman. It was precisely the reputation that 
aether ooula appreciate, and which even the more saying 
r secretly admired, while, ever respectable in phrase, Mr. 
rt Beaufort seemed openly to renret it. This son was, I say, 
thing to them; they cared little, in comparison, for their 
iter. How could a daughter keep up the proud name of 
fort ? However well she might marry, it was another house, 
leirs, which her graces and oeauty would adorn. Moreover, 
.'tter she might marry, the greater ner dowry would naturally 
he dowry, to go out of the family ! And Arthur, poor fellow I 
;o extravagant, that really he would want every sixpence. 
wsm the reasoning of the father. The mother reasoned less 
the matter. Mrs. Beaufort, faded and meagre, in blonde and 
nere, was jealo]is of the charms of her daughter ; and ehe 
f, Rowing sentimental and lachr^ose as she advanced in 
3 silly women often do, had convmced herself that Camilla 
girl of no feeling. 

; Beaufort was, indeed, of a pharacter singularly calm and 
; it was the character that charms men in proportion, 
IS, to their Qwn strength and passion. She ha4 heen rigidly 
it up— her affections had been very early chilled s-nd subdued ; 
oved, therefgfe, row, with ea^e, in ihe serene path of her 
She held hir parents, especially ber father, in reverential 
id never dreamed pf the possibjHty qf resisting one of their 
much less their commaiids. Pious, kind, gentle, of a line 
ver-mffled teniper, , Camilla, an admirable d^ugnter, was 
;o make no less adinirablo a wiie ; you might: depend on her 
les, if ever ypu could doubt her affection. Few girls were 
ilculated to inspire loye. Ton would scarcely wonder at 
ly, any madness, which even a wi^e man might commit for 
:e. Tlii§ did not depend on her beauty alone, though she 
tremely lovely rather than handsome, and of that style of 
iss which is universally fascinating : the ^gure, especially 
e arms, throat, and bust, was exquisite ; the mouth dimpled ; 
;h dazzling ; the eyes of that velvet sqftness which to look 
love. But her charm w^s in ^ certain prettiness of manner, 
edin^ innocence, niixed with the niost captivating, because 
ious, coquetry. With all this, there was a freshness, a joy, 
I an 4 bewitching candouf. in her ypice, her laugh— you 
3,] most say in her very movements. Bnch was Camilla 
t at th^.t age. Such she seenied to others. To her parents 
only a great girl rather ip .the vay. To Mrs. Be^iifqrt a 
Mr. Jieautbrt an incnmbrance on the property. 
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CHAPTER II. 

* * ♦ The moon 

Saddening the solemn night, yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed Peace. 

Wilson : City of the Plague, 

* * * Tell me his fate. 
Say that he lives, or say that he is dead : 
But tell me— tell me ! — 

I see him not—some cloud envelopes \Am.—Ibid. 

OxE day (nearly a year after their first introductioii) as with a 
PvirLy of friends Camilla and Charles Spencer were riding through 
those wild and romantic scenes which lie hetween tiae sunny 
Winandermere and the dark and sullen Wastwater, their conyer- 
sation fell on topics more personal than it had hitherto done, for as 
yet, if they felt love, they had never spoken of it. 

The narrowness of the j^ath allowed only two to ride abreast, and 
the two to whom I conhne my description were the last of the 
littl? band. 

*' flow I wish Arthur were here ! " said Camilla ; " I am sure 
you would like him." 

** Are you ? He lives much in the world— the world of which I 
know noth'>^ j?. Are we then characters to suit each other ? " 

"He is the kindest— the best of human beings ! " said Camilla, 
rather evasively, but with more warmth than usually dwelt in her 
soft and low voice. 

** Is he so kind? " returned Spencer, musingly. " Well, it may 
be so. And who would not be kind to you ? Ah ! it is a beautiful 
connexion tiiat of brother and sister— 1 never had a sister ! *' 

*' Have you then a brother ? " asked Camilla, in some surprise, 
and tui&ing her ingenuous eyes full on her companion. 

Spencer's colour rose — ^rose to his temples : his voice trembled as 
he aiiswered ** No ;— no brother ! " then, speaking in a rapid and 
hurried tone, he continued, *'My life has been a strange ana lonely 
one. I am an orphan. I have mixed with few of my own age : 
my boyhood and youth have been spent in these scenes ; my educa- 
tion such as Nature and books could bestow, witii scarcely any 
guide or tutor save my guardian— the dear old man ! Thus the 
world, the stir of cities, ambition, enterprise, — all seem to me as 
things belonging to a distant land to which I shall never wander. 
Yet 1 ha\'e had my dreams. Miss Beaufort ; dreams of which these 
solitudes still form a part— but solitudes not unshared. And lately 
I have thought that those dreams might be prophetic. And you— 
do you love the world ? " 
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" I, like you, have scarcely tried it," said Camilla, with a sweet 
lauffh. "But I love the country better, — oh ! far better than what 

little I have seen of towns. But for you," she continued, with a 

charming hesitation, " a man is so different from us, — for you to 

shrink ttom the world — you, so young and with talents too—nay, 

it is trae !--it seems to me strange." 
" It may he so, but I cannot tell you what feelings of dread— 

what varae forebodings of terror seize me if I carry my thoughts 

beyond these retreats. Perhaps, my good guardian ' 

^* Your imde ? " interrupted^ Camilla. 

"Ay, my uncle— may have contributed to engender feelings, as 

you say, strange at my age ; but still " 

"Stall what?" 

" My earlier childhood," continued Spencer, t)reathing hatd and 
turning pale, " was not spent in the hiappy home I have now ; it 
was passed in a premature ordeal of suffering and pain. Its recol- 
lections have left a dark shadow on my mind, and under that 
shadow lies every thought that points towards the troublous and 
labouring career of other men. ^ut," he resumed after a pause, 
and in a deep, earnest, almost solemn voice, — " but, after all, is 
this cowardice or wisdom ? I find no monotony— no tedium in this 
miet life. Is there not a certain morality— a certain religion in 
be spirit of a secluded and country existence ? In it we do not 
:now the evil passions which ambition and strife are said to arouse. 

never feel jealous or envious of other men ; I never know whlit 
b is to hate ; my boat, my horse, our garden, music, books, and, 
f I may dare to say so, the solemn gladness that comes from the 
opes of another life,— these fill up every hour with thoughts and 
arsuits, peaceful, happy, andwitnout a cloud, till of late, when 
-when — ^" 

** When what ? " said Camilla, innocently. 

*' When I have longed, but did not dare to ask another, if to 
tare such a lot would content her ! " 

He bent, as he spoke, his soft blue eyes full upon the blushing face 
her whom he addressed, and Camilla half smiled and hali 
fhed, — 

** Our companions are far before us," said she, turning away her 
3e ; •* and see, the road is now smooth." She quickenea her 
rse's pace as she said this.; and Spencer, too new to women to 
;erpret favourably her evasion of his words and looks, fell into a 
jfound silence which lasted during the rest of their excursion. 
k.3 towards the decline of day he bent his solitary way home, 
otions and passions to which his life had hitherto been a stranger. 
1 which, alas ! he had vainly imagined a life so tranquil woula 
rlastingrly restrain, swelled nis heart. 

' She does not love me," he muttered, half aloud ; " she will 
\re me, and what then will all the beauty of the landscape seem 
my eyes ? And how dare I look up to her ? Even if her cold, 
1 mother— her father, the man, they say, of forms and scrui)les, 
e to consent, would they not question closely of my true birth 

origin ? And if the one blot were overlooked, is there no other? 
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His earljr habits and vices, his /—a brother's— his tmlciiowii career 
terminatinff at any day, perhaps, ia shame, in c;*ime, in exposure, 
in the nbbet,— ^lU they overlook this ? " And as he spoke, he 
groaned alou4, and, as if impatient to escape hirnself, spurred on 
his hoyse an4 rested not till he reached the belt of trim and spber 
evergreens that surronnded his hitnerto happy home. 

Leaving his hoyse to find its way tp the st^tble?, tlie yonng man 
passed throuffb rpoms, which he f6im4 deserted, t» the l^wn on ike 
6ther side, which sloped to pne ppiQQll^ "paters pX the lake. 

Here, seated nnder the one Jarge tree that fonne4 tb© pride of 
the l^wn, oy^f which it cast }t^ phadow broad and far, he perceived 
his guardian poring idly oyer an oft-read book, one of those books 
of which literary dreamers sire apt to grow fanatically fond— books 
by the old English writers, foil of pbi^ases an4 fionceits half quaint 
^nd half siiblime, interspersed witti prases of the country, imbued 
"With a poetical father than orthodo?: |-eligion, and ajdomed witE a 
styange mixtnre of pjonastic learning ^nd aphorisms cpHecte4 from 
the weary experience of actual life. 

To the left-, Ij a ^eeu-honse, bi4It between the honse and the 
lake, might be 3een the white ^e^s and lean forpa of the eldest 
spinster sister, to whopi the care qf the fiowers— for she had been 
parly crQ8se4 in love — was consigned ; at a little distance from her, 
the other twQ were seated at work, and conversing ip whispers, not 
tp disturb their stndious brother, no 4oubt upon the nephew, who 
W a3 their fdl in all. It was the calmjsst hour of eve, and the quiet 
of the peveral forms, thpir simple and harmless occupations— if 
occnpation? tjiey might be called— tha breathless foliage, ricn in the 
depth of symmer ; behind, the old-fashioned house, unpretending, 
not mea^, iis ppen doors apd windows giving c:li«ipses of the com- 
fortable repose within; before, the lake, without a ripple, and 
catching the gleam of the suq^et clouds — all made a picture of that 
complete tranquillity and stillness, n^hieb soipetiipes soothes and 
sometimes saddens us, accordii^g as we are in ihe temper to woo 

CONT^X. 

The youi^g m^m glided to his guardian and touched his shoulder, 
" Sir, may 1 speak to you ?— Hiish ! thei/ need not see us now 1 it 
is only yon I would speak with." 

The ejder Spencer rose ; and. with his book still in his hand, 

moved side by side with his nephew under the shadow of the treo 

and towards a walk to the rignt, which led for a short 4istance 

• aloujg: the margin of the lake, backed by the interlaced boughs of 

a thick copse. 

" Sir ! * said the young man, spcviking first and with a visible 
effort* ** your cautions have been in vain ! I love this girl— tliis 
daughter of the haughty Beauforts l J love her— better than life I 
loye her I " 

•*My poor boy," said the uncle, tenderly, and with a simple 
fondpe^ passing his arm over the speaker's shoulder, " do not 
Ihipk I can chide you— I know what it is to love in vain ! " 

" In yain !— but why in vain? " exclaimed the younger Spencer 
inth a yeh^menpe? that hqd iii it something of poth a^ony and 
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mesB, ** She may love me— she ahall love me ! " and almost 
le first time in his life, the proud oonsciousness of his rare 
of person spoke in his kindled eye and dilated stature. *\ Do 
not say that Nature has been favourable to me ? — ^What rival 

I here?— Is she not young ^— And (sinking his voice till it 
{t breathed like music) is not love contagious ? " 
do not doubt that she may love you — ^wno would not ? but— 
-the parents, will they ever consent ? " 
[ay ! answered the lover, as with that inconsistency com- 
bo passion, he now argued stubbornly against those fears in 
er to which he had just before yielded in himself, — " Nay !— 
all, am I not of their own blood } — ^Do I not come from the 
branch ^— Was I not reared in equal luxury and with higher 
?— And my mother— my poor mother — did she not to the last 
»in our birthright— her own honour ?— Has not accident or 
Qjustly stripped us of our true station ! — Is it not for us to 
e spoliation ^—Am I not, in fact the person who descends, 
Drgets the wrongs of the dead— the henta^ of the living }" 
I young man had never yet assumed this tone— had never 
own that he looked back to the history connected with his 
with the feelings of resentment and the remembrance of 
. It was a tone contrary to his habitual calm and content- 
-it struck forcibly on his listener— and the elder Spencer 
lent for some moments before he replied, *' If you feel llius 
: is natural), you have yet stronger reason to struggle against 
ihappy affection." 

liave been conscious of that, sir," replied the young man, 
fully. " I have struggled !— and I say again, it is in vain ! 
, then, to face the obstacles ! My birtn— let us suppose that 
auforts overlook it. Did you not tell me that Mr. Beaufort 
to inform vou of the abrupt and intemperate visit of my 
r — of his aetermination never to forgive it? I think 1 
ber something of this years ago." 

is true ! " said the guardian ; " and the conduct of that 
r is, in fact, the true cause why you never oueht to reassume 
roi>er name !>-never to divulge it, even to the family with 
you connect yourself by marriage ; but, above all, to the 
rts, who» for that cause, if that cause alone, would reject 
lit." 

roimg man groaned— placed one hand before his eyes, and 
le other grasped his guardian's arm convulsively, as if to 
dm from proceeding larther : but the good man, not divi- 
s meaning, and afaiorbed in his subject, went on, irritating 
ind he had touched. 

leot ! — ^your brother in boyhood— in the dying hours of his 
, soarcely saved from the crime of a thief, flying from a 
r pursuit with a notorious reprobate ; afterwards implicated 

^screditable transaction about ahorse, rejecting alt— every 

.at could save him, din^^ing by choice to the lowest com- 

and the meanest habits, disappearing from the country, 

t $eeii, ten years ago— the beard not yet on his chin— with 
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that satoe reproT)ftte of "ivhoTa. I liave spoken, in P&ns; a day or so 
only before nis companion, acoitter—a murderer — fell by tke bafids 
of the pc4ice ! You remember tbat when, in your seventeentk 
year, you evinced some desire to retake your name — nay, even t» 
refind tbat g:uilty brotker — I placed before you, as a sad and tep- 
riblQ duty, the newspaper tbat contained tbe partfeulars of the 
deafb aua the former adventures of tbat wreti^od aocompliee, the 
notorious Gawtrey. And,— ^telling: you that Mr. Beaufort b«d loB|r 
since written to inform me tbat bis own son and Lord Lilbume bad 
seen your broliier in comptmy with the miscreant |ust befell kis 
fate — ^nay, ^as, in all prombility, the very youlii described in (iie 
account osfbund in his chamber and oscatSng tke ^ursttit — 1 cisked 
you if you would now venture to leave tnat disguise — ihsJt skater 
under which you would forever be safe from tke opprobrium of tke 
world— £rom the shame that, sootier or latw, your brotker mws^ 
bring upon your name I ** 

** It is true — ^it is true ^ '* said tke pretended nephew, in a tene of 
great anguish, and with trembling h|)s wkick tm blood kad for- 
sakea. Horrible to look either to kis past or kis future ! But — • 
but— we have heard ef him no more — no one ever has leaj^ed his 
fate. Perhaps— periiaps " (tind be seemed to fe^athe more freely) 
— ** mv brother 19 no moriB ! " 

And poor Catherine — and poor Philip— had it conae to this ♦ Did 
tke one brotker feel a sentiment ef release, of joy, in eonjeoturing 
tke death— perhaps the deatk of violence and wiame — of his fellow 
orphan? 1V&. Spencer shook his head doubtingly, but made no 
teply. Tke young man sighed heavily and strode on' for several 
paces in advance of kis protector, then, turning back, ke laid kis 
hand on kis skoulder. 

" Sir/* ke said, in a low voice and witk downcast eyes, **ywi are 
rigkt : this disguise — this false name — ^must be for ever borae ! 
"wny need the Beauforts, tken, ever know who and wkat I am ? 
Wky not as your nephew— nephew to one so respected and exesa- 
plary— protfer my claims and plead my cause ? " 

" They are proud — so it is said-^and worldly ;— you know my 
family was in trade— still— but — " and here Mr. Spencer broke off 
from a tone of doubt into that of despondency, ** but, reooUect, 
thougk Mrs. Beaufort may not remember the circumstfmoe, botk 
her husband and her son have seen me — ^have known my niame. 
Will they not suspect, wkeil once introduced to yen, tke stratagem 
tkat has been adopted ? — Nay, has it not been frem tbat very fear 
tkat you ka^ wisked me to shun the aequaintanee ef tke family ? 
Botk Mr. Beaufort and Artkur sawyouinckildhood,aBd tkeirsus- 
picion once aroused, tkey may recognise you at onee ; yourfoatni^s 
are developed, but not altogetker ekangcd. Come, oome ! — ^my 
adopted, my dear son, skake off this fantasy betimes : let us ekange 
Ike scene : I will travel witk you — ^read witk you — go wkere • 

" Sir^sir ! " exclaimed tke lover, smiting his breast, " you are 
ever land, compassionate, generous ; but do not— do not roo me of 
hbpe. I nave never— tjiaiucs to yo«— Mt, save in a tnoBieBtary 



dej«^oa,tiie(mweofmybirth. Now how heavily it fells ! Whew 
shall I look for comfort?" 

As he spoke, the sound of a bell broke over the translHcent air 
and the slumbering lake : it was the bell that every eve and morn 
summoned that innocent and pious family to prayer. The old 
man's faee changed as he heard it — changed from its customary 
indolent, absent, listless aspect, into an expression of dignity, even 
^animation. 

" Hark ! " he said, pointing upwards ; " hark ! it chides yon. 
Who shall say *wher0 shall I Io<A: for comfort * while God is in the 
leavensr" 

The young man, habituated to the faith and observance of reli- 
ion, till they had pervaded his whole nature, bowed his head in 
ebuke ; a few tears stole from his eves. 

" You are right, father,** he said tenderly, giving emphasis to 
le deserved ana endearing name. *' I am comforted already ! " 
So, side by side, silently and noiselessly, the young and the old 
an grlided back to the house. When they gained the quiet room 

which the family usually assembled, the sisters and servants 
die already gathered round the table. They knelt as the loiterers 
tered. It was the wonted duty of the younger Spencer to read 
e prayers ; and, as he now did so, his graceful oeuntenance more 
shed, his sweet voiee more earnest then usual, in its accents : 
o that heard could have deemed the heart within convulsed by 
jh stormy passions ? Or was it not in that hour — that solemn 
amunte— ^«oothed from its woe ? beneficent Creator ! thou who 
pirest all the tribes of earth wi^ the desire to vrat/, hast thou 
, in that divinest instinct, bestow^ on us the happiest of thy 

8? 



CHAPTER III. 

Hram. — I mean the btreiness is not ended, as fearing to hear of it hereafter. 

toldier. — 0o you know this Captain Damain ? '^ 

AlPa Well that Ends Well, 

't: evening, some weeks after the date of the last chapter, 
Robert Beaufort sat alone in his house in Berkeley Square. 
I ad arrived that morning from Beaufort Court, on his way 
inandermere, to which he was summoned by a letter from his 

it year was an agitated and evraitful epoch in England ; and 
ieaufort had recently gone through the bustle of an election — 
ddeed, contested ; for his popularity and his property defied 
^alry in his own county. 

ricn man had ^ust dined, and was seated in lazy enjoyment 
e side of the hre, which he had had lighted, less for the 

a 2 
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warmtli— thouffh it was then September— than for the compaxdon- 
ship ;— engaged in finishing his madeira, and, with half-closed 
eyes, munching his devillea biscuits. 

" I am sure,*' he soliloquised while thus employed, " I don't 
know exactly what to do, — ^my wife ought to decide matters where 
the girl is concerned ; a son is another affair— that's the use of a 
wife. Humph ! " 

** Sir," said a fat servant, opening the door, *' a gentllman wishes 
to see you upon very particular business." 

" Business at this hour I Tell him to go to Mr. BlackwelL" 

" Yes, sir." 

** Stay ! perhaps he is a constituent, Simmons. Ask hiwi if be 
belongs to tiie county." 

" Yes, sir." 

" A great estate is a great plague," muttered Mr. Beaufort, " so 
is a great constituency. It is pleasanter, after all, to be in the 
House of Lords. I suppose I could if I wished ; but then one must 
rat— that's a bore. I will consult Lilbume. Humph!" The 
seryant re-appeared. 

" Sir, he says he does belong to the county." 

" Show him in !— What sort of a person ? 

" A sort of ^ntleman, sir ; that is," continued the butler, mind- 
fill of five shillings just slipped within his palm by the stranger, 
** quite the ^ntlanan." 

More wine, then— stir up the fire." 

In a few moments the visitor was ushered into the apartment. 
He was a man between fifty and sixty, but still aiming at the 
appearance of youth. His dress evinced military pretensions ; 
consiBting of a blue coat, buttoned up to the chin, a black stock, 
loose trousers of the fashion called cossacks, and brass spurs. He 
wore a wig, of great luxuriance in curl and rich auburn in hue ; 
with large whiskers of the same colour, slightly tinged with grey 
at the roots. By the imperfect light of the room it was not percep- 
tible that the clothes were somewhat threadbare, and that the boots, 
cracked at the side, admitted glimpses of no very white hosiery 
within. Mr. Beaufort, reluctantly rising from his repose and 
gladly sinkiiig back to it, motioned to a chair, and put on a doleful 
and doubtM semi-smile of welcome. The servant placed the wine 
and glasses before the stranger ; — the host and visitor were 
alone. . 

" So, sir," said Mr. Beaufort, langfuidly, " you are from shire; 

I suppose about the canal, — ^may I offer you a glass of wine?" 

" Most hauppy, sir— your health !" and the stranger, with evi- 
dent satisfaction, tossed off a bumper to so complimentary a toast. 

** About the canal?" repeated Mr. Beaufort. 

" No, sir, no ! You parliament gentlemen must hauve a vaust 
deal of trouble on your naunds — ^verjr foine property I understaund 
yours is, sir. Sir, allow me to drink the health of your good 

•* I thank you, Mr. — , Mr. — , what did you say your name 
was ?— I beg you a thousand pardons." 
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"No offiiunoe in the least, sir; no ceremony with me — this is 

perticler eood madeira ! " 

" May I ask how I can serve yon ? " said Mr. Beaufort, strugg^linR 
between the sense of annoyance and the fear to be uncivil. ** Ana 
pray, had I the honour of your vote in the last election ? " 

"No, sir, no ! It's mauny years since I have been in your part 
of the world, though I was bom there." 

" Then I don't exactly see -. — " began Mr. Beaufort, and stopped 
mih dignity. 

" Why I call on you," put in the stranger, tapping his boots 
¥ith his cane ; and then recognising the rents, he thrust both feet 
mder the table. 

" I don't say that ; but at .this hour I am seldom at leisure 
-not but what I am always at the service of a constituent, 

hat is, a voter! Mr. , I beg your pardon, I did not catch 

our name." 

" Sir," said the stranger, helping himself to a third glass of 
ine; "here's a health to your young folk! And now to business." 
ere the visitor, drawing his chair nearer to his host, assuming a 
ore grave aspect, and dropping somethine of his stilted pronun- 
ation, continued, — ** You nad a brother? 

" Well, sir," said Mr. Beaufort, with a very changed countenance. 
" And that brother had a wife ! " 

Had a cannon gone off in the ear of Mr. Bx)bert Beaufort, it 
uld not have shocked or stunned him more than that simple 
>rd with which his companion closed his sentence. He fell back 
his chair — ^his lips apart, his eyes fixed on the stranger. He 
igbt to sj^eak, but his tongue clove to his mouth. 
' That wife had two sons, bom in wedlock ! " 
• It is false ! " cried Mr. Beaufort, fin^g a voice at length, and 
inging to his feet. '* And who are you, sir ? and what do you 
m by " 

Hush ! " said the stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regain- 

the dignity of his hato-haw enunciation : ** better not let the 
'^ants hear auny thing. For my pawt, I think servants hauve 
long-est pair of ears of auny persons, not excepting jauckasses ; 
r ears stretch from the pauntry to the parlour. Mush, sir ! — 
icier grood madeira, this ! " 

Sir ! said Mr. Beaufort, struggrling to preserve, or rather 
ver, his temper, " your conduct is exceedingly strange : but 
V me to say, that you are wholly misinformed. My brother 
r did marry ; and if you have anything to say on behalf of 
3 young' men — ^his natural sons — I refer you to my solicitor, 
Blackwell, of Lincoln's Inn. I wish you a good evening." 
5ir ! — the same to you — I won't trouble you auny farther ; it 
>nly out of koindness I called— I am not used to be treated so — 
'. am in his maujesty's service — sir, you will foind that the 
)ss of the marriage is forthcoming ; you will think of me then, 

perliaj>8, be sorry. But I've done, — * Your most obedient 
de, sir ! '" And the stranger^ with a flourish of his hand, 
d to the door. 
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At the sigrlit^of tkis determination on the ^art of bis strangre 
fifuest, a cold, uneasy, vague presentiment seized Mr. Beaufort. 
There, not flashed, but rather froze, aerosa him. the reoolleotioii of 
his brother's emphatic but disbelieved assurances — of Catherine's 
obstinate assertion of her sons* alleged righta— rights which her 
lawsuit, undertaken on her own behalf, had not compromised ;— a 
fresh lawsuit might be instituted by the son, and the eyidenoe 
which had been wanting in the former suit might be foui^d at last. 
With this remembrance and these reflections came a horriye train 
of shadowy fears — ^witnesses, verdict, surrender, spoliation — ^arrears 



— ruin 



The man, who had gained the door, turned back and looked at 
him with a oomplacent, half-triumphant leer upon his impudent, 
reckless face. 

" Sir," then said Mr. Beaufort, mildly, " I repeat that you had 
better see Mr. Blackwell." 

The tempter saw his triumph. "I have a secret to commu- 
nicate, which it is best foor you to keep snug. How laauny people 
do you wish me to see about it ? Come, sir, there is no need of a 
lawyer ; or, if you think so, tell him yourself. Now or never, Mr. 
Beaufort." 

" I ean have no objection to hear anything you have to say, sir," 
said the rich man, yet more mildly than before ; and then added, 
with a forced smile, *' thoKigh my rights are already too confirmed 
to admit of a doubt." 

Without heeding the last assertion, the stranger coeUy walked 
back, resumed his seat, and, placing both arms on the table, and 
looking Mr. Beau&Ft full in the lace, thus proceeded, — 

** Sir, of the marriage between Philip Beauf<»t and Catherine 
Morton there were two witnesses : the one is dead, the ether w^nt 
abroad— -the last is alive still I " 

'* If so," said Mr. Beaufort, who, not naturally delRcient in cun- 
ning and sense, felt every faculty now prodigiou^y sharpened, 
and was resolved to know the precise grounds for alarm, — '* if so, 
why did not the man — ^it was a servant, sir, a Baan-servant, whom 
Mrs. Morton pretended to rely on — appear on the trial ?" 

" Because, I say, he was abroad and could not he found ; or, the 
search after him miscaurried, from clumsy management and a 
lack of the rhino." 

*' Hum ! " said Mr. Beaufort — " one witness — «aw witness, ob- 
serve, there is only one ! — does not alarm me much. It is not what 
a man deposes, it is what a jury believe, oir \ Moreover, what has 
become of the young men ?--Th6jr have never been heeird of for 
years. They are probably dead ; if so, I am heir-at-law !" 

" I know where one of them is to be found, at all events." 

" The elder ?— Philip ?" asked Mr. Beaufort, anxioiisly^ ^ with 
a fearM remembrance of the energetic and vehement eharacter 
prematurely exhibited hy his nephew. 

" Pawdcm ine ! I need not aiHiswer that question." 

^* Sir ! a lawsuit of thijs nature^ a^painst ono in possesaloU) is yery 
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doubts and," add«ci th« ziek inan^ dnwing kumeU iip-***a»d, 

perhaps, y«ry expesftive !" 

" The young man I spieak of does not want friends, wko viU not 
grud^ the mon»y." ' 

" m \" said Mr. Beaufort, rising and plaoug: his book to tke 
fire— "sir! what is yoar object in this conimu»ieation ? Do you 
come, on the part of the yonng man, to prqpose a eompvomiBe)— 
If so, be plain!" 

" I (KHne on m own pawt. It rests with you to say if tke young 
men shall never know it V' 

" And what do you want ? " 

" Fire hundred a-year as loog as tke secret is kept.*' 

" And how csa you prove that there is a Becret» after all ^" 

" By prodttcinsT the witness, if you wish." 

*' Will he go halves in the 6Q0i. a-year r' asked ^r. Beaulnrt 
.rtfoUy. 

" That is moy afikir, sir," replied tke stranger. 

'* What you say," resumed Mr. Beaufort, '' is so extraeidinarr 
-so unexpected, and still, to me, seeois so improbable, that I 
lust have time to consider. If you will call on me in a week, and 
roduoe jour £acts, I wiU give you m^ answer. I am not the man, 
r, to mak to keep any one out of his true rights, but I will net 
eld, on the other hand, to imposture." 

'' If you dont want to keep tiiem out of their rights, I'd best 
* and tell my young gentlemeo," said the stranger, with omI 
ipudraoe. 

*' I tell yoa I must have time," repeated Beaulbrt, disoonecrted. 
Besides, I have not myself alone to look to, sir/' he added, with 
imified emphasis--" I am a father ! *' 

' This day week I will caU on yo« again. Qood evening, Mr. 
aufort \ " And the man stretched ou;t his hand with an air of 
ioable condescension. 

Cjiie respectable Mr. Beaufort chanpred coioor, hesitatedi and 
lUy simered two fingers to be entioed inta tiie grasp of tke 
iter, whom he ardently wished at that bourne whence ne visitcar 
irns. 

'he stranger smiled, stalked to the door, laid his finger on kis 
winked knowingly, and vanished, leaving Mr. Beaufort a prey 
uch feelings of uneasiness, dread, and terror, as may be expo- 
^ced by a man wkom, on some inf^ or two of sHppery zoek, tha 
s have suddenly surrounded. 

e r^aained peoeotl^ still for some moMe&ts, and then glancing 
id the dim and spaeieus room, kis eyes took in all the evideacea 
ixury aBd wealth which it betrayed. Above tiie huge &ide« 
d, that on festive days noaned beneath the hoarded weight of 
silver heirlooms of Hie Meauforts, hung, in its gilded frune, a 
3 picture of the family seat, with the stat^y porticoas-^tke 
e park — the groups of deer ; and around tke wall, interspersed 

and there with ancestral portraits of knight and dame, long j 

i g-athered to their rest, were placed inasterpieces of tha Italian | 

i 
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and Flemish art, whioli generatioii after generation liad slowly 
aociunulated, till the Beaufort Collection had beoome the theme of 
connoissenrs and the study of 3roung genius. 

The still room, the dumb pictures — even the heavy sideboard, 
seemed to gain voice, and speak to him audibly. He thrust his 
hand into the folds of his waistcoat, and griped his own flesh 
convulsively ; then, striding to and fro the apartment, he endea- 
voured to re-collect his thoudbts. 

" I dare not consult Mrs. Beaufort," he muttered ; ** no — ^no, — 
she is a fool ! Besides, she's not in the way. Ko time to lose — ^I 
will go to Lilbume." 

Scarce had that thought crossed him than he hastened to put it 
into execution. He rang for his hat and gloves, and sallied out on 
foot to Lord Lilbume's house in Park Lane, — tiie distance was 
short, and impatience has long strides. 

He knew Lord Lilbume was in town, for that personage loved 
London for its own sake ; and even in September ne would have 
said with the old Duke of Queensbury, when some one observed 
that London was very empty — " Tes, but it is fuller than the 
country.*' 

Mr. Beaufort found Lord Lilbume reclined on a sofa, by the 
open window of his drawing-room, beyond which the early stars 
shone upon the glimmering trees and silver turf of the deserted 
park. Unlike the simple dessert of his respectable brother-in-law, 
the costliest fruits, the richest wines of France, graced the small 
table placed beside his sofa ; and as the starch man of forms and 
method entered the room at one door, a rustling silk, that vanished 
through the aperture of another, seemed to oetray tokens of a 
tete-d'tete, probably more agreeable to Lilbume than the one with 
which only our narrative is concerned. 

It would, have been a curious study for such men as love to gaze 
upon the dark and wily features of human character, to have 
watched the contrast between the reciter and the listener,, as 
Beaufort, with much circumlocution, much affected disdain, and 
real anxiety, narrated the singular and ominous conversation 
between himself and his visitor. 

The servant, in introducing Mr. Beaufort, had added to the 
lifht of the room ; and the candles shone full on the face and form 
of Mr. Beaufort; All about that gentleman was so completely 
in unison with the world's forms and seemings, that there was 
something moral in the very sight of him ! Since his accession ot 
fortune, he had grown less pale and less thin ; the angles in his 
figure were filled up. On his brow there was no trace of younger 
passion. Ko able vice had ever i^arpened the expression— no 
exhausting vice ever deepened the lin^. He was the beau idial 
of a county member, — so sleek, so staid, so business-like ; yet bo 
dean, so neat, so much the gentleman. And now there was a kind 
of pathos in his grey hairs, his nervous smile, his agitated hands, 
his quick and uneasy transition of posture, the tremble of his 
voice. He would have appeared to those who saw^^but heard not, 
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The Good Kan in trouble. Cold, motionless, speeohless, seemingly 
apathetic, but in truth observant, still reclined on the sofa, nis 
head thrown back, but one eve fixed on his companion, his hands 
clasped before him. Lord Lilbume listened; and in that repose, 
about his face, even about his person, might be re*ad the history of 
how different a life and character ! ^Wliat native acuteness in the 
stealt hy eye! What hardened resolve in the full nostril and firm 
lips ! Wbat sardonic contempt for all things in the intricate lines 
about the moutii ! What animal exvjovment of all things so despised 
in that delicate nervous system, wnioh, combined with original 
vigour of constitution, yet betrayed itself in the veins on the 
hands and temples, the occasional quiver of the upper lip ! His 
was the frame above all others the most alive to plea8ure---deep- 
chested, compact, sinewy, but thin to leanness-'-delicate in its 
texture and extremities, almost to effeminacy. The indifference 
)f the posture, the very habit of the dress— not slovenly, indeed, 
)ut easy, loose, careles»— seemed to speak of the man's manner of 
bought and life— his profound disdain of externals, 
^ot till Beaufort had concluded did Lord Lilburne chan^ his 
osition or open his lips ; and then, turning to his brother-in-law 
is calm face, he said drily, — 

"I always thought your brother had married that woman; he 
as the sort of man to do it. Besides, why should she have gone 
> law without a vestige of proof, imless she was convinced of her 
ghts ? Lnposture never proceeds without some evidence. Inno- 
nce, like a fool, as it is, fancies it has only to speak to be believed, 
it there is no cause for alarm." 

** No eause !— And yet you think there was a marriage." 
" It is quite clear," continued Lilbume, without heeding this 
;eiTuption, " that the man, whatever his evidence, has not got 
iicient proo&. If he had, he would ffo to the yoimg men rather 
m you : it is evident that they would promise inmiitely larger 
^ards than he could expect irom yourself. Men are always 
re generous with what tney expect than with what they have, 
rogues know this. 'Tis the way Jews and usurers thrive upon 
rs rather than possessors ; 'tis the philosophy of post-obits. I dare 
the man has found out the real witness of the marriage, but 
(rtained also, that the testimony of that witness would not suf- 
to disi>08ses you. He mijgrht be discredited— rich men have a 
sometinies of discreditmg poor witnesses. Mind, he says 
dug of the lost copy of the register, whatever may be the value 
liat document, which I am not lawyer enough to say— of any 
rs of your brother avowing the marriage. Consider, the 
iter itself is destroyed— the clergyman dead. Pooh! make 
self easy." 

Crue," said Mr. Beaufort, much comforted ; **what a memory 
lave ! " 

ratnrally. Your wife is my sister— I hate poor relations— and 
I therefore much interested in your accession and your law- 
No — you may feel at rest on this matter, so far as a successful 
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lawsuit is conoeraed. The aext question is, TViH you have a 
lawsuit at all ? and is it woHh while buying this fellow? That I 
can't sa^ unless I see him myself." 

** I wish to Heaven you would ! ** 

" Very willingly : 'tis a sort of thing I like — I'm fond of deaHng* 
with rogues — ^it amuses me. This day week ? I'll be at your house 
— your proxy ; !(^shall do better than Bkekwell. And since rou 
say you are wanted at the Lakes, go down, and leaye all to me. 

*'A thousand thanks. I ean't say how grateful I am. Yoa 
certainly are the kii^dest and Severest nepson in the world." 

" You ean't think worse of the world's cleverness and kindness 
than I do," was Lilbume's rather ambiguous answer to the com- 
pliment. " But why does my sister want to see you ? " 

" Oh^ I forgot !— -iere is her letter. I was going to ask your 
advice in this too." 

Lord Lilbume took the letter, and glanced over it with the rapid 
eye of a man accustomed to seize in everythmg the main gist and 
pith. 

" An oflfer to my pretty niece — ^Mr. Spencer^— requires no fortune 
— ^his uncle will settle all his own— (poor silly old ma^n.) All ! 
Why that's only 1,000/. a-year. You dont think much of thisi 
eh ? How my sister oan even ask you about it puzzles me." 

"Why you see, Lilbume," said Mr. Beaufort, rather embarrassed, 
*' there is no question of fortime— ^nothing to go out of the family ; 
and, really, Arthur is so expensive; and, if she were to marry 
welif I could not give her less than fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds." 

" Aha I — I see — every man to his taste : here a daughter — ^there 
a dowry. You are devilish fond of money, Beaufort. Any plea- 
sure in avarice, — eh ?" 

Mr. Beaufort coloured very much at the remark and Ihe ques- 
tion, and, forcing a smile, said, — 

" You are severe. But you don't know what it is to be ftither 
to a young man." 

" Then a great many young women have told me sad fibs ? But 
you are right in t/our sense of the phrase. No, I never had an 
heir apparent, thank Heaven ! No children imposed upon me by 
law — natural enemies, to count the years between the bells that 
ring for their majority, and those that will toll for my decease. It 
is enough for me that I have a brother and a sister — ^that my bro- 
ther's son will inherit my estates — and that, in the meantime, he 
grudges me every tick in that clock. What then > If he had been 
my imcle, I had done the same. Meanwhile, I see as little of him 
as prood-breeding will permit. On the face of a rich man's heir is 
written the rich man's memento mori .' But revenons d nos mou- 
t&n8. Yes, if you. give your daughter no fortune, your death will 
be so much the more profitable to Arthur ! " 

•* EeallVf you take such a very odd view of the matter," said 
Mr. Beaufort, exceedingly shocked. " But I see you don't Uke the' 
marriage ; perhaps you are right." 

"Indeed, I have no choice in the matter j I never interfere 
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between father and ohildien. If I had obildi^ea myself, I will, 
however, tell you, for your comfort, that they might marry exactly 
IS they pleased— I would never lliirart them. I should he too 
lappy to get them out of my way. If they married well, one 
woma have all the credit ; if ul, one would have an excuse to dis- 
iwn them. As I said before, I dislike poor relations. Though if 
/amilla lives at the Lakes when she is married, it is but a letter 
ow and then ; and that's your wife's trouble, not yours. But, 
peneei-^what Spencer ?— what family? Was there not a Mr 

penoer who lived at Winandermere — who " 

" Who went with us in search of these boys to be sure. Very 
kely the same— nay, he must be so. I thought so at the first." 
*' Go down to the Lakes to-morrow. You may hear something 
)out your nephews ;" at that word Mr. Beaufort winced. " 'Tis 
?I1 to be forearmed." 

'* Many thanks for all your counsel," said Beaufort, nsing;, and 
id to escape ; for though both he and his wife held the advice oi 
•rd Lilburne in the highest reverence, they always snuurted he- 
ath the quiet and careless stin^ which accompanied the honey, 
rd Lilburne was singular in this,— he would give to any one who 
zed it, but especially a relation, the best advice in his power ; 
i none gave better, that is, more worldly advice. Thus, with- 
; the least benevolence, he was often of the greatest service ; 
; he could not help mixing up the draught wim as much aloes 
L bitter-apple as possible. His intellect delighted in exhibiting 
If even ^atuitously. His heart equally denghted in that only 
Dlty whi^ polished life leaves to its tyrants towards their 
als, — thmsting pins into the feelings, and breaking self-love 
n the wheel. But just as Mr. Beaufort had drawn on his 
'es and gained the doorway, a thought seemed to strike Lord 
>urne, — 

By the by," he said, ** yon understand that when I promised 
3uld try and settle the matter for you, I only meant that I 
Id learn the exaet causes you have for alarm on the one hand, 
)r a oompromise with this fellow on the other. II the last be 
sable, you are aware that I cannot interfeare. I might get intQ 
ape ; and Beaufort Court is not myt property." 
[ doai't quite understand you." 

' am plain enough, too. If there is money to be given, it is 
L in order to defeat what is eahed Justide^tf^ keen these 
ews of yours out of their inheritance. Kow, should this ever 
to ligrht, it would have an ugly appearance. They who risk 
lame must be the persons who possess the estate." 
f you think it dii^nourable or dishonest — >-" said Beaufort, 
lutely. 

! I never ean advise as to the fe^ngs ; I can only advise as 
3 policy. If you don't think ^ere ever was a marriage, it 
still, be honest in you to prevent the bore of a lawsuit." 
ut if he can prove to me that they were married ?" 
ooh I " fiedd Lilburne, raising his eyebrows with a slight 
33io2i of contemptuous impati^oe; **it resta on yourself 
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whether or not he prove it to tour satisfaction ! For my part, 
as a third person, 1 am x>er8iiaded the marriage did take place. 
But if I had Beaufort Court, my conYictions would be all the other 
way. You understand. I am too happy to serve you. But no 
man can he expected to jeopardise his cnaracter, or coquet with 
the law, unless it he for his own individual interest. Then, of 
course, he must judge for himself. Adieu ! I expect some friends 
— foreigners — Carlists— to whist. You won't join them ? " 

** I never play, you know. You will write to me at Winander- 
mere : and, at all events, you will keep off the man till I return r " 

"Certainly." 

Beaufort, whom the latter part of the conversation had com- 
forted far less than the former, hesitated, and turned the door- 
handle three or four times ; hut, glancing towards his brother-in- 
law, he saw in that cold face so little sympathy in the strangle 
between interest and conscience, that he judged, it best to wim- 
draw at once. 

As soon as he was gone, Lilbume summoned his valet, who had 
lived with him manjr years, and who was his confidant in all the 
adventurous gallantnes with which he still enlivened the autumn 
of his life. 

"Dykeman," said he, ** you have let out that lady ?" 

"Yes. my lord." 

*' I am not at home if she calls a^ain. She is stupid ; she cannot 
get the girl to come to her agaia. I shall trust you with an 
adventure, Dykeman — an adventure that will remind you of our 
younff davs, man. This charming creature — I tell you she is irre- 
sistible — ner very oddities bewitch me. You must— well, you look 
uneasy. What would you say r " 

" lyr lord, I have found out more about her— and— -and " 

"Well, well." 

The valet drew near and whispered something in his master's 
ear. 

" They are idiots who say it, then," answered Lilbume. 

" And," faltered the man, with uie shame of humanity on his 
face, " she is not worthy your lordship's notice— a poor " 

" Yes, I know she is poor ; and, for that reason, there can be no 
difficulty, if the thins: is properly managed. You never, perhaps, 
heard ot a certain Philip, king of Macedon ; but I will tell you 
what he once said, as well as I can remember it : * Lead an ass 
with a pannier of gold ; send the ass through the gates of a ci^, 
and all the sentinels will run away.* Poor !— where there is love, 
there is charity also, Dykeman. Besides " 

Here Lilbume's countenance assumed a ^dden aspect of dark 
and angry passion, — he broke off abruptly, rose, and paced the 
room, muttering to himself. Suddenly he stopped, and put his 
hand to his hip, as an expression of pain again altered the charac- 
ter of his feice. 

" The limb pains me still ! Dykeman— I was scarce— ^twenty- 
one— when I became a crinple for life." He paused, drew a long 
breath, smiled^ rubbed his nands gently, and added : " Never fear 
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-you shall be fhe ass ; and thus Philip of Maoedon begins to fill 
be pannier." And he tossed his ^nrse into the hands of the valet, 
'hose face seemed to lose its anxious embarrassment at tibe touch 
' the gold. Lilbnme glanced at him with a quiet sneer : ** Go ! — 
will giye you my orders when I undress." 
" Yes i " ne repeated to himself, " the limb pains me still. But 

died !— shot as a man would shoot a jay or a polecat ! I have 
3 newspaper still in that drawer. He died an outcast — a Mon 
I murderer! And I blasted his name—and I seduced his mis- 
ss— and l—am John Lord lilbume ! " 

Lbout ten o'clock, some half-a-dozen of those gay lovers of Lon- 
, who, like Lilbume, remain faithful to its charms when more 
far worshippers desert its sunburnt streets — mostly single men 
ostly men of middle age— dropped in. And soon after came 
e or four high-born foreigners, who had followed into England 
sxile of the unfortunate Charles^X. Their looks^ at once proud 
sad— their moustaches curled downward— their beards i)er- 
id to grow— made at first a strong contrast with the smooth 
Englishmen. BtLt lilbume. who was fond of French society, 
rho, when he pleased, could be courteous and agreeable, soon 
1 the exiles at their ease ; and, in the excitement of high 

all differences of mood and humour speedily vanished. 
ng was in the skies before they sat down to supper, 
ou have been very fortunate to-night, milord, ' said one of 
enchmen, with an envious tone of congratulation. 
it, indeed," said another, who, having been several times his 
partner, had won largely, ** you are the finest player, nulord, 
encountered." 

vays excepting Monsieur Deschapelles and ," re- 

ilbume, indifierently. And, turning the conversation, he 
me of the guests why he had not introduced him to a 
officer of merit and distinction ; " With whom," said Lord 
e, *'l understand that you are intimate, and of whom I 
IT countrymen very often speak." 

mean De Yaudemont. Poor fellow ! " said a middle-aged 
lan, of a graver appearance than the rest, 
why * poor fellow. Monsieur de Liancourt?" 
vas rising so high before the revolution. There was not 

officer in the army. But he is but a soldier of fortune, 
areer is closed." 

he Bourbons return," said another Carlist, playing with 
ache. 
vUl really honour me much by introducing me to him," 

L/ilburne. *' De Vaudemont — ^it is a good name, — ^per- 
lie plays at whist." 

observed one of the Frenchmen, *' I am by no means 
he has the best right in the world to the name, 'lis a 

heax it ? *' asked the host. 

ily. It is briefly this : — There was an old Vicomte de 

t abont Paris; of good birth, but eJctremely poor^a 
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mmwais sufet. He had already had two wivee, and run throtigli 
their fortunes. Being old and ugly, and men who snrviTe two 
wiv^s havinff a bad reputation amongmarriageable ladies at Paris, 
he found it aifficult to get a third. Despairing of the noblesse, he 
went among the bourgeoisie with that hope. His family were kept 
in perpetual fear of a ridionlous mSsalliance, Among these rela- 
tions was Madame de Merville, whom you may have heard of." 

" Madame de Merville ! Ah, yes \ Handsome, was she not ? " 

"It is trwe. Madame de Merville, whose failing was pride, was 
known more than once to have bought olP the matrimonial inclina- 
tions of the amorous vioomte. Suddenly liiere appeared in her 
oirctes ft very handsome young man. He was presented formally 
to her friends as the son of the Vicomte de Vaudemont by his 
second marriage with an English lady, brought up in England, 
and now for the first time publicly acKUowledged. Some scandal 
was circulated " 

" Sir," interrupted Monsieur de Liancourt, very gravely, " the 
scandal was such as all honourable men must stigmatise and 
despise — it was only to be traced to some lying lackey— a scandal 
that the young man was already the lover of a woman of stainless 
reputation the very first day that he entered Paris I 1 answer iot the 
falsity of that report. But that report I own was one that decided 
not only Madame de Merville, who was a sensitive— too sensitive a 
person, but my friend young Vaudemont, to a marria^, from the 
pecuniary advantages of which he was too high-spirited not to 
shrink." 

** Well," said Lord Lilburne, "then this young De Vaudemont 
married Madame de Merville ?" 

** No," said Liancourt, somewhat sadly, " it was not so decreed ; 
for Vaudemont, with a Reeling which belongs to a gentleman, and 
which I honour, while deeply and gratefully attached to Madame 
de Mei*ville, desired that he mighf first win for himself, some 
honourable distinction before he claimed a hand to which men of 
fortunes so much higher had aspired in vain. " I am not ashamed," 
he added, after a slight pause, " to say that I had been one of the 
rejected suitors, and that I still revere the memory of Eugenie de 
Merville. The young man, therefore, was to have entered my 
regiment. Before, however, he had joined it, and while yet in the 
full flush of a young man's love fot a woman formed to excite the 

strongest attachment, she — she " The Frenchman's voice 

trembled, and he resumed with affected composure, — ** Madame do 
Merville, who had the best and kindest heart that ever beat in a 
human breast, learned one day that there was a poor widow in the 
garret of the hotel she inhabited who was dangerously ill— -without 
medicine and without food — having lost her only friend and sup- 
porter in her husband some time before. In the impulse of the 
moment, Madame de Merville herself attended this widow — caught 
the fever that preyed upon her— was confined to her bed ten days — 
and died, as she had lived, in serving others and forgetting self. — 
And so much, sirj for the scandal you spoke of ! " 

" A warning," observed Lord Lilburne, " against trifling witii 
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fie's Itedltii by ikftt Tamty of parading a kM heart, "veliioh is 

aJled charity. If charity, fnon oker, begins at home, it is in tbo 

pawifti-PooDi, Bot ttio garret ! " 

The FreBokman looked at his host in some disdain, bit his lip, 

idwasaiefit. 

"But still," resHraed Lord Lilbnme, " still it is so probable that 

ur old Viconite had a son ; and I can so perfectly undei'stand 

17 he did not wish 'to be embarrassed with him as long as he 

M help it, tiiat I do not nnderstand why there should be any 

ibt of the vounger De Vandemont's parentag^e." 

' Beeaase/ stod ttte Frenchman, who had iirst commenced the 

Tative,— " becanse the young man refttsed to take the legal steps 

)roelain his birth and naturalise himself a IVenehman ; because, 

>ootter was Madame de Mervilledcad, than he forsook the father 

lad so newly discovered — ^forsook France, and entered with some 

T officers mider the brave , in the service of one of 

native princes of India." 

But, perhaps he was poor," observed Lord Lilbume. "A 
?r is a very food thing, and a country is a verv good thing, but 
1 man must nave money ; and if your father does not do much 
ou, somehow or other^ your country generally follows his 
pie." 

[y lord," said Liancourt, " my friend here has forgotten to say 
Madame de Merville had by deed of gift (though unknown 
Jover) before her death, made over to young Vaudemont the 
f her rortune ; and that, when he was informed of this donation, 
ler decease, and sufficiently recovered from the stupor of his 
he summoned her relations round him, dedaredf that her 
y was too tiear to him for wealth to console him for her loss, 
serving to himself but a modest and bare suffidency for the 
a necessaries of a gentleman, he divided Ihe rest amongst 
nd repaired to the feist ; not only to oonqoer his sorrow by 
elty and stir cf an exciting life, but to carve out with his 
nd the refutation of an honourable and brave man. My 
emembered the scandal long buried— he forgot the generous 

r friend, yon see, my dear Monsieur de liancoort," r^narked 

S •' is more a, man of the worid than you are ! " 

I was jtist going to observe," said the friwid thns referred 

t that very action seemed to confirm the ramour that there 

some little manoeuvring as to this unexpected addition t& 

of De Vaudemont; for, if himself related, to Madame de 

why have such scribes to receive her gift ! " 

y snre^vd remark,** said Lord Lilbume, looking with some 

the speaker ; *^ and I own that it is a very nnacoountable 

5*, and one of which I dMi't think you or I would ever 

g-uilty . Well, and the old vieomte ? 

>t live long: ! " said the Frenchman, evidently gratified 

'/s compliment, while Liancourt threw himself back in 

1 crave displeasnue. "The young man remained some 

ndia, and when he retuisted to rtois, our friend here, 
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Monaenr de Lianoourt (then in fayonr with Charles X.) fl^n«iMfti^ftT»^<^ 
de Meryille's relations took him up. He had already acquired a 
reputation in this forei^ service, and he obtained a place at the 
court> and a commission in the kinig^'s guards. I allow tl^t he would 
certainly have made a career, had it not been for the Three Days. 
As it is, you see him in London, like the rest of us, an exile ! " 

•* And! suppose, without a 8ou" 

"No, I believe that he had still saved, and even augmented in 
India, the portion he allotted to himself from Madame de Merville's 
bequest." 

•* And if he don't play whist, he ought to play it," said lilbume. 
" You have roused my curiosity ; I hope you will let me make his 
acquaintance, Monsieur de Liancourt. I am no politioiaii, but 
allow me to propose this toast,—* Success to those who have the 
wit to plan, and the strength to execute.' In other words. * the 
Bight Divine!'" * 

boon afterwards the guests retired. 



CHAPTER IV. 

.Rm.— Happily, he's the second time come to tbem,— Hamlet. 

It was the evening after that in which the conversations recorded 
in our last chapter, were held ; — evening in the quiet suburb of 

H . The desertion and silence of the metropolis in September 

had extended to its neighbouring hamlets ;— a yulage in the heart 
of the country could scarcely nave seemed more still ; the lamps 
were lighted, many of the shops already closed, a few of the sober 
couples and retired spinsters of the place mi^ht, here and there, be 
seen slowly wandering homeward ifter their evening walk ; two 
or three doss, in spite of the prohibitions of the ma^trates pla- 
carded on the walls, — (manifestoes which threatened with death the 
dogs, and predicted more than ordinary madness to thepubUo), — 
were playing in the main road, disturbed from time to tnne as the 
slow coach, plying between the city and the suburb, crawled along 
the thoroughl'are, or as the bnsk mails whirled rapidly by, 
announced by the cloudy dust and the guard's lively horn. Gfradu- 
ally even these evidences of life ceased— the saunterers disappeared, 
the mails had passed, the dofs gave place to the later ana more 
stealthy perambulations of tneir felme successors " who love the 
moon.* At unfi^quent intervals, the more important shops — ^the 
linen-drapers', the chemists', and the gin-palace — still poured out, 
across the shadowy road, their streams of light, frx)m windows yet 
unclosed : but, with these exceptions, the business of the place 
stood still. 

At this time there emerged from a milliner's house (shop, to 
outward appearance, it was not, evincing its gentility and its 
degree, above the Capelocracy, to use a certain classical neologism, 
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by a braas plate oft an oak dooif, '«riiereo!l wad ttrt.T^-*"Mii4i 
Semiiter, Milliner and Dressmaker, from Madame Devy")) at this 
time, I Bay, and from this hoase, there emerged the liffht aned 
gracefal form of a young female. She held in her left hand k little 
basket, of the contents of which (for it waft empty) she had appa- 
rently just disposed ; and, as she stepped across the road, the 
amp-light fell on a face in the first hlooHii of jrotith, and oMaraeter- 
sed by an expression of child-like innocenoe and oandottJr. It was 
, face regfularly and exquisitely loVely, yet something there was ii 
he aspect that sa^yened yon ; you kno# not Why, fbr it was not 
id itself; on the contrary, the lips smiled aud the eye^ spltrkled. 
s she now glided along the shadowy street tHth a lights quick 
ep, a man, who had hitherto heen oonoealed by the portidJO of an 
;tomey*s bouse, advanced stealthily, and followed net at a little 
stance. U:boonscious that she was dogged^ and seeminglv fear^ 
3s of all danger, ttie girl went lightly on, swinging her oasket 
ayfally to and fro, and chanting, in a low hut musical toue, 
me yersesj that seemed rather to hebng to the nursery thftn to 
it age which the fair singer had ftttainea. 
is she came to in «mi.^ Which the main street form^ With a 
e, narrow, and partially lighted, a policeman, stationed thelWi 
ked hard at her, and then touched his hat with an air of respect', 
which there seeitied also a little of oompas^iod. 
Good tdfiht to you," said the girl, passing hixfty and Wftft i 
ifc, gay tone. 

Shall I attend you home. Miss } " said the mift. 
What for ? I ftm yery well 1 " aiiswtered the ftitdf^ Wt^inan, 
i an aeoent and look of iilnoiS^Ut surprii^e. 
i8t at this time the ihan, who had hithetto fallowed W, gi^iifed 
;pot, and turned down the lan^. 

i^es," replied the policeman ; ** but it is getting dark, "iiSiik.** 
JO it is every night when I Walk home, unless there 's k moon. 
od-by.—The moon," she repettted to herself, ds ^e talked 66: 
sed to be afraid of the moon when I was a little child ; '* d^a 
after A patige, she murmuired, ifl a low ehanti-^ 

" Tlie moon, sh^ is a waaderincr ^ho^ 
That walks in penance nightly. 
How sad she is, that wandering moon, 
F6r tOl siie sMnfe^ so trtrtgwy ! 

I Y^^ed her eyes wten t '^ras ydung. 

Until thqr tiirned my brain, 
Ai\,A n6\r I often wfe^p to fhink 

'T Will ne'tt fee right ttg^-** 

he mwetAur of these wotds died at disttuici^ ddwn th^ kn^ i)l 
the girl had disappeared^ the policeman, who had pwu^d. Id 
shook his head mournfully, and said. While he moved 6A,~ 
)r thing: ! they should not let her always go about by her^ 
2d yet, trho Would harm her ? " 

while the girl proceeded atoflig the lafte, which Was skirted 
li, but not meaa houses, till it terminated in a cross-stile, 
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that admitted into a ohurohyard. Here hung the last lamp in the 
path, and a few dim stars hroke palely over the long grass and 
scattered graye-stones. without piercing the deep shadow which the 
church threw oyer a large portion of the sacred ground. Just as 
she passed the stile, the man, whom we haye before noticed, and 
who nad be^i leaning, as if waiting for some one, against the pales, 
approached, and saia gently,^ 

*' Ah, Miss ! it is a lone place for one so beantifiil as yon are to 
be alone. You ought neyer to be on foot." 

The girl stopped, and looked full, but without any alarm in her 
eyes, into the man's face. 

** Go away ! " she said, with a half peeyish, half kindly tone of 
command. " I don't know you." 

"But I haye been sent to speak to you hy one who does know 
you, Miss — one who loyes you to distraction — ^he has seen you 
Defore at Mrs. West's. He is so grieyed to think you should walk 
—you, who ought, he says, to haye eyery luxury— that he has sent 
his carriage for you. It is on the other side of the yard. Do come 
now ; " and he laid his hand, though yery lightly, on her arm. 

" At Mrs. West's I " she said ; and, for the first time, her yoice 
and look showed fear. ** Gto away directly ! How daze you touch 
mel" 

"But, my dear Miss, you haye no idea how my employer 
loyes you, and how rich he is. See, he has sent you all this money ; 
it is gold— real gold. You maj haye what you like, if you will but 
come. Now, don't be silly. Miss." 

The girl made no answer, but, with a sudden spring, jiassed the 
man, and ran lifi[htly and rapidly along the pam, in an opposite 
direction from that to which the tempter nad pointed, when 
inyitinff her to the carriage. The man, surprised, but not baffled* 
reachea her in an instant, and caught hold oi her dress. 

** Stay ! you must come— you must ! " he said, threateniiu:ly ; 
and, loosemng his grasp on her shawl, he threw his arm round her 
waist. ' 

" Don't ! " cried the girl, pleadingly, and apparently subdued, 
turning her fair, soft face upon her pursuer, and clasping her 
hands. ** Be quiet ! Fanny is silly ! No one is eyer rude to poor 
Fanny!" 

'* And no one will be rude to you. Miss," said the man, apparently 
touched ; " but I dare not go without you. You don't know what 
you refuse. Gome ; " and he attempted gently to draw her back. 

" No^ no ! " said the girl, channng from supplication to anger, 
and raising her yoice into a loud shriek, " No ! 1 will " 

" Nay, then," interrupted the man, looking round anxiously ; 
and, with a quick and dexterous moyement, he threw a large 
handkerchief oyer her face, and, as he held it fast to her lips with 
one hand, he lifted her from the ground. Still yiolently struggUng, 
the girl contriyed to remoye the handkerchief and once more her 
shriek of terror ranff through the yiolated sanctiiUT. 

At that instant a loud deep yoice was heard, ** Who calls } " And 
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all figure seemed to rise,, as from the graye itself, and emerge 
n the shadow of the church. A moment more, and a strong 
pe was laid on the shoulder of the ravisher. ** What is this? 
God's ground, too ! Belease her, wretch ! " 
'he man, trembling, half with superstitious, half with bodilyfear, 
go his captive, who fell at once at the knees of her deliverer. 
Don't you hurt me too," she said, as the tears rolled down her 
s. " I am a food eirl— and m^r grandfather's blind." 
he stranger bent down and raised her : then looking round for 
assailant with an eye whose dark fire snone through the gloom, 
perceived the coward stealing off. He disdained to pursue. 
My poor child," said he, with that voice which the strong 
ime to the weak— the man to some wounded infant— the voice 
ender superiority and compassion, ** there is no cause for fear 
'. Be soothed. Do you live near ? Shjall I see you home ? " 
Thank you ! That's kind. Pray do 1" And, with an infantine 
idenoe she took his hand, as a child does that of a grown-up 
ion ;--so they walked on together. 

And," said the stranger, '* do you know that man ? Has he 
Ited you before?" 

1^0— don't talk of him : ce me fait mal! " And she put her 
i to her forehead. 

lie French was spoken with so French an accent, that, in some 
osity, the stranger cast his eye over her plain dress. 
You speak French well." 

Do I ? I wish I knew more words— I only recollect a few. 
3n I am very happy or very sad they come into my head. But 
Q happy now. I like your voice— I like you— Oh ! I have 
ped my basket ! " 

^hall 1 go back for it, or shall I buy you another ? " 
Another !— Oh, no ! come back for it. How kind you are I— 
I see it ! " and she broke away and ran forward to pick it up. 
lien she had recovered it, she laughed— she spoke to it— she 
(dit. 

3r companion smiled as he said, — 

^ome sweetheart has given you that basket— it seems but a 
non basket, too." 

[ have had it — oh, ever since— since— I don't know how long ! 
.me with me from JFra;nce— it was fidl of little toys. They are 
— I am so sorry ! " 
low old are you?" 
'. don't know." 

tfy pretty one," said the stranger, with deep pity in his rich 
', ** your mother should not let you go out alone at this hour." 
(lother ! — ^mother ! " repeated the gin, in a tone of surprise, 
lave you no mother ? " 

^o !— I had a father once. But he died, they say. I did not 
dm die. I sometimes cry when I thiiik that I shall never, 
r see him again I But," she said, changing her accent £rom 
acholy almost to joy, " he is to luive a grave here like the 

SL 2 
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other girls* fathers 1— « fine stotte upon it— and all to be d<hife witk 
my money ! " 

" Your money, my child ? " 

" Yes ; the money I make. I sell my wonk and take the money 
to my grandfather; but I lay by a little eyery week for a grave- 
stone for my father." 

" Will the 'grayestone be placed in that ohumhyard? " They 
were now in another lane ; and, as he spoke, the stranger checked 
her, and bending down to look into her moe, bs murmured to him- 
self, " Is it possible ?— it must be — it must ! " 

** Yes ! I love that churchyard— my brother toid Hie to put 
flowers there ; and grandfether and I sit there in Hie summer, 
without speaking. But I don't talk much^ I like singing better : — 

* *A\\ things that good and harmless are^ 

Are taught, they say, £o sfaig, — 
Tlie maidfen restm^ at her Worl, 

The bird upon the witi^ j 
The little ones at church, in pril^er^ 

The angels in tne sky— 
Tlie angels less when babe^ are ftom 

Than when the aged die.'" 

And unconscious of the latent moral, dark or cheetifi^, dccbMlhg 
aj» we estimate the value of this life, o(mdt^ in th6 Is^cluding 
rhyme, Fanny turned roimd to the stranger, «iid ftaid, "Why 
should the angels be glad when the aged dife 1 " 

"That thev are released from a false, uirjust, and ihisel*able 
world, in which the first man was a rebel, and the second a 
murderer ! " muttered the stranger between his teeth, Which he 
gnashed as he spoke. 

The girl did tiot understand him ; fthe shook her head ^htly, 
•and made no reply. A few moments, and she pat^ before a 
small house. 

" This is my home." 

" It is so," said her companion, examining the exterioi* of the 
house with an earnest gaze : " and your name is Fann^." 
. " Yes— every one knows Fanny. Come in ; " and the gitl Opened 
the door with a latch-key. 

. The stranger bowed his stately height as he crossed tto low 
threshold and followed his guide into a little parloUi*; 

Before a table, on which burned dimly, and with tinhfe^ded Wick, 
a single candle, sat a man of advanced age ; aid as h^ ttirned his 
face to the door, the stranger saw that he was blind. Tne girl 
bounded to his ehair, passed her arms round the old man't neck, 
and kissed bis forehead ; then nestling het^lf at his foet^ and 
leaning her clasped hands caressingly on his knee, she siJui — 

" Grandpapa, I have brought you somebody you must 16te. He 
has been so kind to Fanny." 

" And neither of you can remfember mfe ! " said the gttcfet. 

The old man, whose dull face seemed to indiottte dotage, half 
raided himself at ih& sound of the strang^t's voice. 
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Who is tbatr' said ke, witk a feeble and querulqus yoioe. 
ho wants me ? " 

I am the friend of your lost son. I am he who, ten years ago, 
ight Fanny to your roof, and gare her to your care— your son's 
charge. Ana you blessed your son, and forgave him, and 
ed to be a father to his Fanny." 

he old man, who had now slowly risen to his feet, trembled 
ently, and stretched out his hands. 

Come near— neai^— let me put my hands on your head. I 
lot see you ; but Fanny talks of you, and prays for you ; and 
ny— she has been an angel to me ! " 

he stranger approached and half knelt as the old man spread 
bands over his nead, muttering inaudi^ly. Meanwhile Fanny, 
: as death. — ^her lips apari — an eager, painful expression on her 
—looked inquiringly on the dark, marked countenance of the 
lx)r, an4 creeping towards him inch by inch, fearfully touched 
iress — ^nis arms — ^his countenance. 

Brother,** she said at last, doubtingly and timidly,—** Brother, 
lought I could never' forget you ! But you are not like my 
her ; you are older ; — you are— you are ! — no ! no ! you are 
my brother ! ** 

I am much changed, Fanny ; and you too ! ** 
e smiled as he spoke; and the smile— sweet and pityinij- 
oughly changed the character of his face, wl^icji was ordinarily 
a, grave, ana proud. 

I know yoi^ now ! *' exclaimed Fanny, in a tone of wild joy. 
id ypu come back from that grave ! My flowers have brought 
back at last ! I knew they would ! Brother ! Brother ! ** 
ad she threw herself on his breast and burst into nassionate 
s. Then, suddenly drawing herself back, she laid ner finger 
is arm, and looked up at him beseechingly. 
Pray, now, is he really dead ? He, my rather !— he, too, was 
like you. Can't he come back again as you have done ? '* 
Do you grieve for him still, then ? Poor girl ! ** said the 
iger, evasively, and seating himself. Fanny continued to 
n for an answer to her toudiing question; but finding that 
) was givenj she stole away to a comer of the room and leaned 
face on Her hands, and seemed to think— till at last, as she so 
the tears began to flow down her cheeks, and §he wept, but 
Ltly and unnoticed. 

But. sir,*' i^aid the g^est, after a short pause. ** how is this ? 
Qy tells me she eiupporls you by her vork. Are you so poor, 
. ? Yet I left you your son*s bequest ; and you, too, I under- 
, though not rich, were not in want ! " 

There was a ciirse on my gold,'* said the old man, sternly. " It 
stolen from us^** 

lere was another pause. Simon broke it. 
ind you, young man,— how has it fared wi^h you ? You have 
pered, I hope." 
L am as 1 have been for years— alone iiji the world, without 
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kindred and without ;friends. But, thanks to Heaven, I am not a 
hegMxl" 

" 1^0 kindred and no Mends ! *' repeated the old man. " No 
father — ^no brother — no wife — no sister ! '* 

" None ! Ko one to care whether I live or die," answered the 
stranger, with a mixture of pride and sadness in his voice. ** But^ 
as the song has it — 

' I care for nobody-— no, not I, 
For nobody cares for me ! * " 

There was a certain pathos in the mockery with which, he 
repeated the homely lines, although, as he did, he gathered himself 
up, as if conscious of a certain consolation and reliance ou the 
resources not dependent on others which he had found in his own 
strong limbs and his own stout heart. 

At that moment he felt a soft touch upon his hand, and he saw 
Fanny looking at him through the tears that still flowed. 

" You have no one to care for you ? Don*t say so ! . Come and 
live with us, brother ; we'll care for you. I have never forgotten 
the flowers— never I Do come ! Fanny shall love you. Fanny 
can work for thiree!" 

" And they call her an idiot ! " mumbled the old man, with a 
vacant smile on his lips. 

** My sister ! You shall be my sister I Forlorn one— whom even 
Nature has fooled and betrayed ! Sister \ — we, both orphans ! — 
Sister ! " exclaimed that dark, stern man, passionately, and with 
a broken voice ; and he opened his arms, and Fanny, without a 
blush or a thought of shame, threw herself on his breast. He kissed 
her forehead with a kiss that was, indeed, pure and holy as a bro- 
ther's : and Fanny felt that he had left upon her cheek a tear that 
was not her own. 

" Well," he said, with an altered voice, and taking the old man's 
hand, " what say you ? Shall I take up my lodging with you ? I 
have a little money ; I can protect and aid you both. I shall be 
often away— in London or elsewhere — and will not intrude too 

much on you. But you blind, and she [here he broke off the 

sentence abruptly and went on] you should not be left alone. 
And this neighbourhood, that burial-place, are dear to me. I, too, 
Fanny, have lost a parent; and tiiat grave " 

He paused, and then added, in a trembling voice, " And you 
have placed flowers over that grave ? " 

** Stay with us," said the blmd man ; " not for our sake butyour 
own. The world is a bad place. I have been long sick of the world. 
Yes ! come and live near the burial-ground— the nearer you are to the 
grave, the safer you are ; — and y<)u have a little money jvou say ? " 

" I will come to-morrow, then. I must return now. To-morrow, 
Fanny, we shall meet again." 

" MtJLst you go?" said Fanny, tenderly. ** But you wUl come 
again ; you know I used to think every one died when Ae left me. 
I am wiser now. Yet still, when you do leave me, it is Irue that 
you die for Fanny I " 
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; this moment, as the three persons were gron^, eaoh had 
med a postnre of form, an expression of faoe, which a painter 
tting sentiment and skill would have loved to stndj. llie 
or had gained the door; and as he stood there, his nohle 
it— the magnificent strengi^h and health of his manhood in its 
)rime— contrasted alike the almost spectral dehility of eztreme 
uid the graceful delicacy of Fanny— half girl, half child. 
B was something foreij^n in his air — and the half military 
;, reheved by the red riband of the Bonrbon knighthood. His 
lexion was dark as that of a Moor, and his raven hair curled 
to the stately head. The soldier-moustache— thick, but 
J as silk— shaded the firm lip; andthepointed beard, assumed 
le exiled Carlists, heightened the e&ot of the strong and 
ity features and the expression of the martial countenance. 
; as Fanny's voice died on his ear, he half averted t^at proud 
and the dark eyes— almost Oriental in their bnllianov and 
of shade-^seemed soft and humid. And tiiere stood Fanny, 
posture of such unconscious sadness— sudi childlike inno- 
; her arms drooping^her face wistfully turned to his— and a 
Qule upon the ups, that made still more touching the tears 
t dried upon her cheeks. While thin, frail, shadowy, with 
hair and furrowed cheeks, the old man fixed his sightless 
n spao^ ; and his fiioe, usually only animated from the 
ry of advancing dotage by a certain Querulous cynicism, now 
uddenly earnest, and even thoughtral, as Fanny spoke of 



CHAPTER V. 



Cr^cf .— Time hath a waUct at hia 1»Ck 
Wherein he pats alms for oblivion. 
* * Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honoar brigfat.->2VotViw and Creatida, 

rs not sought— as would have been easy, by a little inge- 
1 the early portion of this narrative— whatever source of 
uterest mignt be derived from the mystery of names and 
As in Charles Spencer the reader is allowed at a glance 
; Sidney Morton, so in Philip de Yaudemont (the stranger 
cued fanny) the reader at once recognises the hero of my 
t, since neither of tihese youn? men has a better right to 
3 resigned than to the name adopted, it will be simpler 
3 convenient to designate them by those appeUations by 
ley are now known to the world. In truth, Philip de 
>nt was scarcely the same being as Philip Morton. In the 
ait he had paid to the elder Gawtrey, when he con- 
inny to his charge, he had given no name ; and the one 
>ok (when, towards the evening of the next day, he re- 
> Simon's honse) the old man heard for the first time. 
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QsiCQ mcsca 8imk into his usual apathy, Suxkhi did not expnass any 
wtpiiae that a Frenchman should he so well acquainted with Eug- 
lish— he scarcely observed that the name was French. Simon's 
Age seemed daily to bring him more and more to that state when 
life is mere mjeohanism, and the soul, preparing for its departure, 
&o longer heeds the tenement that crumbles silently and neglected 
into its lonely dust. Yaudemont came with but little luggage (for 
he had an apartment also in London), and no attendant,— a single 
horse wiis consigned to the stables of an inn at hand, and he seemed, 
&s soldior^ [ire, more careful for the comforts of the animal than his 
own. Thtro wiLs but one woman servant in the humble household, 
who did ttU the ruder work ; for Fanny's industry could afford it. 
The '^olitojry si^rvant and the homoly fare sufficed lor the simple and 
hardy adventiuMir. 

Fanny^ with a qoimte nance radiant with joy, took his hand and 
led him to hh room. I'oor child ! with that instinct of tpoman 
.^hioh never deserted h^ r, she had busied herself the whole day in 
ainviiif to deck thi^ ehaiuber according to her own notions of com- 
£>rt^ &e had stoUn &oiuher Uttle ho^ wherewithal to make 
flom© small purchases, on which the liowhiggin of the suburb had 
be^n oonsulted. And what with flowers on the table, and a fire at 
the heart h» the room looked cheerful. 

She watched him a^ he glanoed aix^und, and f^lt disappointed 
t^at he did not utter tho a£niratian she «:spected. Angry at last 
with the indiltereiice whiuh, in fact, as to external accommodation, 
Avas habitual to hi in, sli" plucked his sleeve, and said, — 

"Why don't you speak? Is it not niceP—Fanny did her 
best." 

" And a thousand thanks to Fanny ! It is all I could wish." 

** There is another room^ hififger than this, but the wicked woman 
who robbed us slept there ; and besides, you said you liked the 
churchyard. ** See ! " and she opened the window, and pointed to 
the church-tower rising dark against the evening sky. 

" This is better than all ! " said Vaudemont ; and he looked 
out from the vdndow in a silent reverie, which Fanny did not 
disturb. 

And now he was settled ! From a career so wild, agitated, and 
various, the adventurer paused in that humble resting-nook. But 
quiet is not repose — obscurity is not content. Often as, mom and 
eve, he looked forth upon the spot, where his mother's heart, un- 
conscious of love and woe, mouldered away, the indignant and 
bitter feelings of the wronged outcast and the son who could not 
clear the mother's name, sw^t away the subdued and gentle 
melancholy into which time usually softens regret for the dead, 
and with which most of us think of the distant past, and the onoe 
joyous childhood ! 

In this man's breast lay, concealed by his external calm, lliose 
memories and aspirations which are as strong as passions. In his 
earlier years, when he had been put to hard shirts f(»r existence, 
he had found no leisure for dose and brooding reflection upon that 
^^liation of just rights— that halumny upon his motiier's name« 
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bich had first bright the M^bt into his Mormng. His resent- 
3nt towards the Beauforta, it is true, had ever been an intense 
t a litful and irreffular passion. It was exactly in proportion 

by those rare ana romantio incidents which Fiction cannot 
.^ent, and which Narrative t^kes with diffidence from the great 
rehouse of Real Life his steps had ascended in the social ladder 
hat all which his childhood had lost— all which the robbers of 

heritage had gaiped, the grandeur and the i)ower of weaxth — 
)Ye all, the hourly find the tranquil happiness of a stainless 
ne, became palpable and distinct. jEEe had loved £)ug^nie as a 
' loves for the first time ap accomplished woman. He regarded 
, so rraned— po eentle— so gifted, with the leplings due to a 
erior being, widi a^t eternal recollection of the ministering 
el that had phone i;pon him when he stood on the dark abyss. 

was the £r^t that hqd redeemed his fate— the first that had 
led aright his path — ^tne first that had tamed the savage at his 
Lst : it waa the young lion charmed by the eyes of Una. The 
ine of nis story had beep truly given at Lord Lilbume's. De- 
3 his pride, ^hich revolted ^om such obligations to another, 
a woman— which disliked and struggled against a disguise 
)h at once and alone saved him from the detection of the past 
the terror^ q{ tie future— he hq4 yielded to hpr, the wise and 
rentle, as ope whose judgment ne could not doubt; and, indeed, 
landerous falsehoods circulate^ by the lackey, to whose discre- 

the night of Gawtrey's death, Eugenie h^i preferred to confide 
3wn honour rather than anotner*s life, had (as Liancourt 
;ly stated) left iPhilip no option but that wliicn Madame de 
ille dQeme4 the hest^ whether for her happiness or her ^ood 
t. Then had ifollowed a brief season— the holiday of his lue— 
Jason of young hope and passion, oi prilU^cy and joy, closing 
at abrupt death which again left hxm lonely in the ivorld. 
len, from the ffrief that succeeded to the death of Eugenie, he 
to find himself amidst the strange frcep and exciting scenes 
Oriental court, he turned with hard ana distrustful contempt 
Pleasure, as an infidelity to tftc dead. Ambition crept over 
-his ifiiaa hardened as his cheek trended under those burning 
-his hardy frame, his energies prematurely -awakened, his 
tutiqixal disregard ^ danger,— made pim a brave and skilful 
r. fie acquired reputation and rapk. But, as time went on, 
abitioni took a higher flight— he felt his sphere circumscribed; 
astern indolence that filled up the lo4g interval? between 
•a action chafed a temper n^yer ftt rest : he retiimed to 
3 : bis rjBputatiop, Lianqoiirt's friendship, aijd the relations 
f^nie — grateful, as h?« b^fpre beea implied, for the gene- 

with. which he surrendered the principal part of her 
on — opened tor him a nev career, but ope painful and gall- 
[n the Indian c»urt there was no question of his birth— one 
urer was equal with the rest. But in f axis, a man attempt- 
riae prpyoked all the sarcasm of wit, all the cavils of party; 

polished i^id civil life, what yalour has weapons against a 

7h9£f, ipi oiyili^^OR, fill the passipxis that spring fi?om 
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hmniliated self-love and boflKed aspiration again preyed npon his 
breast. He saw then, tiuit tiie more he stmgriea from obscnrity, 
themoreacnte would become research into nis ^e origin; and 
his writhing pride almost stung to death his ambition. To succeed 
in life by regular means was indeed difficult for this man ; always 
recoiling from the name he bore — always strong in the hope yet 
to regain that to which he conceived himself entitled— chenshmg 
that pride of country which never deserts the native of a Free 
State, however harsn a parent she may have proved ; and, above 
all, whatever his ambition and his passions, tasin^, from the Very 
misfortunes he had known, an indomitable belief in the ultimate 
justice of Heaven ;— he had refused to sever the last ties that con- 
nected him with his lost heritage and his forsaken land— he refused 
to be naturalised— to make the name he bore legally undisputed — 
he was contented to be an alien. Neither was Yaudemont fitted 
exactly for tiiat crisis in the social world when the men of journals 
and talk bustie aside the men of action. He had not cultivated 
literature, he had no book-knowledge— the world had been his 
school, and stem life his teacher. Stul, eminentiy skilled in those 
physical accomplishments which men admire and soldiers covet, 
caun and self-possessed in manner, of great personal advantages, 
of much ready talent and of practised observation in character, he 
continued to breast the obstacles around him, and to establish him- 
self in the favour of those in power. It was natural to a person so 
reared and circumstanced toliave no 8ym])athy with what is called 
the popular cause. He was no citizen in the state,— he was a 
stranger in the land. He had suffered, and still snjQfered, too much 
from mankind, to have that philanthropy, sometimes visionary but 
always noble, which, in fact, ^nerally springs from the studies we 
cultivate, not in the forum, but the closet. Men, alas ! too often 
lose the Democratio Enthusiasm in proportion as they find reason 
to suspect or despise their kind. And if there were not hopes for 
the Future, which this hard, practical, daily life does not suffice to 
teach us, the vision and the glory that belonjp: to the Ghreat Popular 
Creed, dimmed beneath the injustice, the lollies, and the vices of 
the world as it is, would fade into the lukewarm sectarianism of 
temporary Party. Moreover, Vaudemont's habits of thought and 
reasoning were those of the camp, confirmed by the systems feuni- 
liar to him in the East : he resided the populace as a soldier 
enamoured of discipline and oraer usually does. His theories, 
therefore, or rather nis ignorance of what is sound in theory, went 
with Charles the Tenth in his excesses, but not with the timidity 
which terminated those excesses by dethronement and disgrace. 
Chafed to the heart, gnawed with proud grief, he obeyed the royal 
mandates, and followed the exiled monarch: his hopes overthrown, 
his career in France annihilated for ever. But on entering Eng- 
land, his temper, confident and ready of resource, fastened itself on 
new food. In the land where he had no name he mirht yet re- 
build his fortunes. It was an arduous efibrt— an improbable hope ; 
but the words heard by the bridge of Paris— words tiiat had often 
cheered him in his exile through hardships and through dangers 
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ich it is unnecessary to our narrative to detail — yet rung 
in in his ear, as he leaped on his native land — " Time, Faith, 

il^mle suoK his character in the larger and more distant relations 
ife, in the closer circles of companionship many rare and noble 
lities were visible. It is true that he was stem, perhaps im- 
ous— of a temper that always struggled for command ; out he 
deeply susceptible of kindness, and if feared by those who 
>sed, loved by those who served rum. About his cnaracter was 
mixture of tenderness and fierceness which belonged, of old, 
e descrintions of the warrior. Though so little lettered, Life 
taught him a certain poetry of sentiment and idea :— more 
y, oerhaps, in the silent thoughts that, in his happier mo- 
s, iiiled his solitude, than in half the pages that Ms brother 
read and written by the dreaming lake. A certain largeness 
ia and nobility of impulse often made him act the sentmients 
ich bookmen write. With all his passions, he held licentious- 
n disdain ; with all his ambition for the power of wealth, he 
$ed its luxury. Simple, masculine, severe, abstemious, he 
f that mould m which, in earlier times, the successful men of 
. have been oast. But to successful action, circumstance is 
necessary than to triumphant study. 

ras to be expected that, m proportion as he had been familiar 
I purer ana nobler life, he should look with great and deep 
imiliation at his early association with o.. vtrey. He was 
3 respect more severe on himself than any other mind ordi- 
just and candid would have been, — ^when fairly surveyine 
rcumstanoes of penury, hunger, and despair, which had 

him to Gawtrey's roof, the imperfect nature of his early 
ion, the bo3rish trust and affection he had felt for his pro- 
and his own ignorance of, and exemption &om, all the 
practices of that tmhappy criifdnal. But still, when, with 
3wledge he had now acquired, the man looked calmly back, 
ek burned with remorseful shame at his unreflecting com- 
)hip in a life of subterfuge and equivocation, the true nature 
h, the boy (so oircumstanced as we have shown him) might 
Ten for not at that time comprehending. Two advantages 
I, however, from the error and the remorse : first, the humi- 
it brought, curbed, in some measure, a pride that might 
se have Deen arrogant and unamiable ; and, secondly, as I 
fore intimated, his profound gratitude to Heaven for his 
nee from the snares that haa beset his youth, gave his 
;he fl[aide of an earnest and heartfelt faitn. He aoknow- 
n life no such thing as accident. Whatever his struggles, 
r his melancholy, whatever his sense of worldly wrong, he 
3spaired ; for nothing now could shake his belief in one 
r Providence. 

^ays and habits of Vatidemont were not at discord "mth 
tne qniet household in which he was now a guest. like 
a of strong frames, and accustomed to active, not studious 

he rose early;— and usually rode to London, to come 
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Iwik. late at noon to their frugal meal. And if again, perhaps 
after the hour when Fanny and Sunon retired, he would often 
return to London, his own pass-key re-admitted him, at whatever 
time he came hack, without disturbing the sleep of the household. 
Sometimes, when the sun hegan to decline, if the air was warm, 
the old man would crawl out, leaning on that strong arm, tlirough 
the neighbouring lanes, ever returning through the lonely burial- 
ground ; or when the blind host dung to his fireside, and composed 
nimself to sleep, Philip woidd saunter forth along with Fanny; 
and on the days when she went, to sell her work, os select her 
purchases, he always made a point of attending her. And her 
cheek wore a flush of pride when she saw him carrying her little 
basket, or waiting widiout, in musing patience, while she -pev- 
form^ her commissions in the shops. Though, ih reality, Fanny's 
intellect wa« ripening within, yet still the surface often misled the 
eye as to the depths. It was rather that something yet held back 
tne fecwlti^fl &om tiieir growth, tiian that the faculties themselves 
we;?e wanting. Her weakness was more of the nature of the infant's 
than oi Qv^ aJlicted with incurable imbecility. For instance, she 
mf^naged the little household with skill and prudence ; she could 
oalcuiate in her head as rapidly as Tandemont himself, the arith- 
metic necessary to her simple duties ; she knew the value of money, 
Yfidoh is mpTQ than some of us wise folk do. Her skill, even in 
her iafanjoy so remarkable, in various baranches of female handi- 
work, wa? carried, not only bv perseverance, but by invention and 
peculiar talent, to a marveUous and exquisite perfection. Her 
embroidery, especially in what wa^ then more rare than at present, 
vi^M fiowers on silk, was much in request among the great modtatea 
of London, to whom it found itst way through the agency of Miss 
Semper. 80 that 9.II this had enabled her, for years, to pnovide 
^verv necessary comfort of life for herself and her blind protector. 
And ner care mr the old man was beautiful in its minuteness, its 
vigilance. Wherever l^r heart was interested, there never aeenu^d 
a aeiiciency of mind. ^ V audemont was touched to see how much 
of affectionate and pitying respect she appeared to enjoy in the 
neigl^bourhood, especially among the humbler dassea— evea the 
beggar who swept the crossings did not beg of Aer, but bade God 
bless her as she passed ; and the r^de, discontented artisan would 
draw himself &om the waU and answer, with a softeoaied brow, the 
pmile with which the harmless on? charmed his courtesy. In fact, 
whatever attraction §he took from her youth, her beauty, her 
misfortune, and her ajSecting industry, was heighten^, in the 
eyes of the poorer neighbours, by many little traits of charity and 
]dndnes8 ; many a sick cnild had she tended, and many a breadlesa 
board had stolen something from the stock set ^side for her father's 
grave. . 

" Don't you think," she once whispered to Vandemont, ** that 
6tod attends to us more if we ^e good to tho^e who are sick tuid 
hungry?" 

*• Cwtainly, we are taught to think so." 

" W#ll| 1% t^P you q. secret— don't tell agm* Orandpapn cnoq 
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i that my father had done bad thingja ; now, if Fanny is good 
ihose she can help, I think that God will hear her more kindly 
en she prays him to forgive what her father did. Do you thinfe 

00 ? Do say— you are so wise ! " 

Fanny, you are wiser than all of us ; and I feel myself better 
happiet when I hear you speak." 

here were, indeed, many moments when Yaudemont thought 
; her deficiencies of intellect might have been reiKiired, long 
e, by skilful cnlture and habitual companionship with those of 
own age; from which companionship, however, Fanny, even 
n at sehooL nad shrunk aloof. At other moments, there was 
jthing so absent and distracted abput her, or so fantastic and 
ierent, that Vaudemont, with the man's hard worldly eye, 
in it nothing but melancholy confusion. Nevertheless, if the 

1 of ideas was entangled, each thread in itself was a thread of 

nny*s great object— her great ambition—her one hope—was n 
for her supposed father. Whether from some of that early 
on attached to the grave, which is most felt in Catholic 
ries, and which she had imbibed at the convent ; or from her 
ince so near the burial-ground, and the affection with which 
(gai'ded the spot ; — whatever the canse^ she had cherished for 
years, as young maidens usually eherish the desire of the 
—the dream of the Gravestone. Sut the hoard was amassed 
vly ; — now old Gawtrey was attacked by illness ;— now there 
•me little difficulty in the rent ; now some fluctuation in the 
of work ; and now, and more often than all, some demand 
charity, which interfered with, and drew from, the pious 
s. This was a sentiment in which her new friend sym- 
5d deeply; for he, too, remembered that his first gold nad 
; that humble stone which still preserved upon the earth the 
y of his mother. 

iwhile, days crept on, and no ne^ yioleiice was offered to 
Vaudemont learned, then, by little and little — and 
s account was very confused— the nature of the danger she 
1. 

3med that one day, tempted by the fineness of the weather 
road that led from the suburb farther into the country, 
was stopped by a gentleman, in a carriage, who aocostJ&d 
she said, very kinaly : arid after several questions, which. 
Tered vnth her usual unsuspecting innocence, Ifeamed heT 
isisted on purchasing some articles of woork Which she had 
Loment in tier basket, and promised to procure her a con- 
irchaser, npon much better terms ihoii she had hitherto 
, if she would call at the house of a Mrs. West, about a 
01 the suburb towards London. This she promised to do^ 
she did, according to the address he gave her. She Was 
. to a lady more gaily dressed than Fanny had erer sefeti a 
3re, — the gentleman was also present, — they both loaded 
complinlents, and bought her work at a price which 
bout to realise all the hopes of the poor girl as to tho 
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gravestone for William Gawtrey, — as if his evil fate pursued that 
wild man beyond the grave, and his very tomb was to be pur- 
chased by the gold of the polluter ! The lady then appointed her 
to call again ; but meanwhile, she met Fanny in the streets, and 
while she was accosting her, it fortunately chanced that Miss 
Semper the milliner passed that way — ^turned roimd, looked hard 
at the lady, used very angry language to her, seized Fanny's 
hand, led her away, wnile the lady slunk off; and told her that 
the said lady was a very bad woman, and that Fanny must never 
speak to her again. Fanny most cneerfully promised this. And, 
in fact, the lady, probably afraid, .whether of the mob or the 
magistrates, never again came near ner. 

" And," said Fanny, " I gave the money they had both given to 
me to Miss Semper, who sail she would send it back." 

" You did right, Fanny ; and as you made one promise to Miss 
Semper, so you must make me one — never to stir from home again 
without me or some other person. No, no other person — only me. 
I will ^ve up every thing else to go with 3''ou.'* 

" Will you? Oh, yes, I promise ! I used to like going alone, but 
that was oefore you came, orother." 

And as Fanny kept her promise, it would have been a bold 
gallant indeed wno woidd have ventured to molest her by the side 
of that stately and strong protector. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SYmon.— Each thing 's a thief : 

The laws, your carh and whip, in their roagh power 
Have uncheck'd theft. 

* * « * * 

The sweet degrees that this brief world affords. 
To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Freely command. — Titnon of Athens. 

On the day and at the hour fixed for the interview witii the 
stranger who had visited Mr. Beaufort, Lord Lilbume was seated 
in the library of his brother-in-law ; and before the elbow-chair, 
on which he lolled carelessly, stood our old Mend Mr. Sharp of 
Bow Street notability. 

** Mr. Sharp," said the peer, " I have sent for you to do me a 
little favour. I expect a man nere who professes to give Mr. Beau- 
fort, my brother-in-law, some information about a lawsuit. It is 
necessary to know the exact value of his evidence. I wish you to 
ascertain all particulars about him. Be so good as to seat yourself 
in the porter s chair in the hall ; note him when he enters, un- 
observed yourself— but as he is probably a stranger to you, note 
him still more when he leaves the house ; follow him at a distenoe ; 
find out where he lives, whom he associates with, where he visits, 
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eir names and directioiis, what bis character and calling are ; — 

a word, eyerything you can, and report to me each evening. 

g him well, never lose sight of him — you will be handsomely 

id. You understand ? " 

'Ah ! " said Mr. Sharp. *' leave me alone, my lord. Been em- 

yed before by your lordship's brother-in-law. We knows 

at's what." 

' I don't doubt it. To your post.— I expect him every moment." 

ind, in fact, Mr. Sharp had only just ensconced himself in the 

ter's chair when the stranger knocked at the door— in another 

nent he was shown in to Lord Lilbume. 

Sir," said his lordship, without rising, " be so good as to take 

lair. Mr. Beaufort is obliged to leave town— he has asked mer 

ee you— I am one of his family— his wife is my sister— you 

be as frank with me as with him, — more so, perhaps." 
I beg the fauvour of your name, sir," said the stranger, adjust- 
[lis collar. 

Yours first— business is business." 
^ell, then, Captain Smith." 
)f what regiment ?" 
lalf-pay." 

am Lord Lilbume. Your name is Smith— humph ! " added 
eer, looking over some notes before him. *' I see it is also the 

of the witness appealed to by Mrs, Morton— humph ! " 
this remark, and" still more at the look which accompanied it, 
lountenance, before impudent and complacent, oi Captain 
I fell into visible embarrassment ; he cleared his throat and 
mih. a little hesitation, — 
y lord, that witness is living !" 

doubt of it— witnesses never die where property is con- 

1 and imposture intended." 

this moment the servant entered, and placed a little note, 
ly folded, before Lord Lilbume. He glanced at it in sur- 
-opened, and read as follows, in pencil : — 
r LoBD, — I knows the man ; take caer of him ; he is as bier 
as ever stept ; he was transported some three vear back, ana 
his time has been shortenea by the Home, he s absent with- 
e. We used to call him Dashing Jerry. That ere youngster 
it arter, by Mr. Bofort's wish, was a pal of his. Scuze the 
I take, "J. Shakp." 

le Lord Lilbume held this efi^sion to the candle, and spelled 
r through it. Captain Smith, recovering his self-composure, 
oceeded: — 

posture, my lord ! imposture ! I really don't understand. 
^rdship really seems so suspicious, that it is quite uncom- 
. I am sure it is all the same to me ; and if Mr. Beaufort 
t think proper to see me himself, why I'd best make my 

!^aptain Smith rose, 

r a moment, sir. What Mr. Beaufort may yet do, I cannot 

t I know this, you stand charged of a very grave offence 



I 
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and if your witness or witnesses— yon may hay^ fifty, f<M? what I 
caref— are equally ffuilty, so much the worse for tnem." 

" My lord, I really don't comprehend." 

" Then I will he more plain. I accuse you of devising an in- 
famous falsehood for the purpose of extorting money. Let your 
witnesses appear in court, and I promise that you, they, ana the 
young man, Mr. Morton, whose claim they set up, shall be indicted 
for conspiracy— conspiracy, if accompanied (as jn the case qf your 
witnesses) with perjury, of the blackest die. Jfr. Smith, I know 
on ; and, before ten o'clock to-morrow. I shall know also it you 
ad his majesty's leave to quit the colonies ! Ah I 1 am plain 
enough now, I see." 

And I^rd Lilburne threw himself back in his chair, and coldly 
contemplated the white face and dismayed expression of the crest- 
fallen captain. That most worthy person, alter a pause of con- 
fusion, amaze, and fear, made an involuntary stride, with a menac- 
ing gesture, towards Luburne; the peer quietly placed his hand on 
the bell. 

** One moment more," said the latter ; " if I rin^ this bell, it is 
to ^lace you in custody. Let Mr. Beaufort but see yon here once 
agam — nay, let him but hear another word of this pretendea law- 
suit—and you return to the colonies. . Pshaw I Frowii Hot at me, 
sir ! A Bow Street officer is in th^ hall. Begone !— noj Mop one 
moment) and take a lesson in life. Kever again attempt to threaten, 
people of property and station. Around every rich man is a wall 
— better not run your head against it." ■ ^ 

" But I swear solemnly/' cried the knave, with an emphasis so 
startling, that it carried with it the appearance of truth, "that 
the marriage did take place." 

"And I say, no less solemnly, that any one who swears it in a 
court of law shall be prosecuted for perjury !— Bah I you are a 
soary rogue, after all ! " 

Ahd with an air of supreme and half-oompassionaite c6iii|mpt» 
liord Lilburne turned away and stirred the fire. Captain SinitS 
muttered and fumbled a moment with his gloves, then shrugged 
his shoulders and sneaked out. ^ ^ a. t 

That night Lord Lilburne again received his iriends, an<I 
amongst his guests came Vaudemont. Lilburne wos one who liked 
the study of cnaraoter, especially the character oi men wrestling 
against the world. Wholly free from every species of ambition, 
he seemed to reconcile himself to his apathy by examining into the 
disquietude, the mortification, the heart's wear ana tear, which arg 
the lot of the ambitious. Like the spider in his hole, he watched 
with hungry pleasure the flies struggling in the web; through 
whose slimy labyrinth he walked with an easy saffety. Perhaps, 
one reason why he loved gaming was less from the joy of ^inniM 
than the philosophical complacency with which he felted on the 
emotions of those who lost : always serene, and, except m debauch, 
always passionless, — ^Majendie, tracing the experiments of science 
in the agonies of some tortured dog, could riot be more wrapt in 
the science, and more indifferent to the dd^, than Lord Lilburne, 
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lin^ a victim, in the analysis of hnman passions, — stoical in 
wnthiiis[8 of the wretch whom he tranquilly dissected. He 
led to \m money of Vandemont— to ruin this man, who pre- 
ed to be more generous than other people— to see a bold adven- 
r submitted to the wheel of the Fortune which reigns in a 

of cards ;— and all, of course, without the least hate to the 
whom he then saw for the first time. On the contrary, he 
I respect for Yaudemont. like most worldly men, Lora Lil- 
i was prepossessed in favour of those who seek to rise in life : 
like men who have excelled in manly and athletic exercises, 
IS also prepossessed in fEiYour of those who appeared fitted for 
ime success. 

Qcourt took aside his Mend, as Lord lilbume was talking 
lis other guests : — 

Qeed not caution you, who never play, not to commit your- 
Lord lilbume's tender mercies ; remember, he is an aomir- 
layer." 

y" answered Vaudemont, " I want to know this man : I 
easous, which alone induce me to enter his house. I can 
to venture something, because I wish to see if I can gain 
ing for one dear to me. And for the rest (he muttered)— I 
im too well not to be on my guard." With that he joined 
ilbume's group, and accepted the invitation to the card- 
At supper, Vaudemont conversed more than was habitual 

he especially addressed himself to his host, and listened, 
eat attention, to Lilbume's caustic comments upon every 
iccessively started. , And whether it was the art of Be 
out, or from an interest that Lord Lilbume took in study- 
) was to him a new character, — or whether that, both men 
r peculiarly in all masculine accomplishments, their con- 
L was of a nature that was more attractive to themselves 
thers ; it so happened, that they were still talking while 

fht already peered through the window-curtains, 
have outstayed all your guests," said De Yaudemont, 
round the emptied room. 

tho best compliment you could pay me. Another night 
nliven our tete-a-tete with Scarti ; though at your age, 
rour appearance, I am surprised, Monsieur de Vaudemont, 
ire fond of play : I should have thought that it was not 
of cards that you looked for hearts. But perhaps you 
letimes of the beau sexe." 
>ar lordship's devotion to it is, perhaps, as great now as 

—no, not as ever. To different ages different degrees. 

re I wooed ; at mine I purchase— the better plan of the 

js not take Tin half so much time." 

larriagre, I tnink. Lord Lilburne, was not blessed with 

Perhaps sometimes you feel tho want of them?*| 

[, J could have them by the dozen. Other ladies have 

grenerons in that department than the late Lady Lil* 

ven. rest her ! " 

8 
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*' And," said Yaudexnont, fixing his eyes with some earnestness 
on his host, "if you were realjy persuaded that you had a child, 
or perhaps a grandchild — the mpther one whom you loved in your 
^st youth— a child affectionate, heautiful, and especially needing 
your care and protection, would you not suffer that child, though 
illegitimate, to supply to you the want of filial affection ?" 

** JFilial affection, mon cher / " repeated Lord Lilhume, " needing 
my care and protection ! Pshaw ! In other words, would X give 
hoard and lodging to some young yagahond who was good enough 
to say he was son to Lord Luhume ? " 

" Sut if you were convinced that the claimant were your son, or 
perhaps your daughter — a tenderer name of the two^ and a more 
helpless claimant?" 

'^My dear Monsieur de Yaudemont, you are douh^bss a man of 
gallantry and of the world. If the children whom the law forces 
on one are, nine times out of ten, such damnahle plagues, judge if 
one would father those whom the law permits us to disown! 
Natural children are the Parias of the world, and J— am one of 
the Brahmans." 

"But," persisted Yaudemont, " forgive me if I press the question 
farther, rerhaps I seek from your wisdom a guide to my own 
conduct ; — suppose then, a man had loved, hod wronged, the mother, 
suppose that m the child he saw one who, without his aid» idghi 
he exposed to every curse with which the Parias (true, the Parias /) 
of tiie world are too often visited, and who tcith his aid might become,^ 
as age advanced, his companion, his nurse, his comforter ** 

"Tush ! " interruptedXilburne, with some impatience ; " I know 
not how our conversation fell on such a topic— but if you really 
ask my opinion in reference to any case in practical life, you shaU 
have it. Look you, then. Monsieur de Yaudemont, no man has 
studied the art of happiness more than I have : and I will tell you 
the great secret— have as few ties as possible. J^urse ! — ^pooh ! yoa 
or I coidd hire one by the week a thousand times more useful and 
careful than the bore of a child. Comforter! — a man of mind 
never wants comfort. And there is no such thing as sorrow while 
we have health and money, and don't care a straw for anybody in 
the world. If you chose to love people, their health and circum- 
stances, if either ^ wrong, canfiret you : that opens many avenues 
to pain. Kever hve alone, but always feel alone. You tnink this 
imamiable : possibly. I am no hypocrite, and, for my part, I never 
affect to be anything but what I am— Jomi Lubume." 

As the peer thus spoke, Yaudemont, leaning against the door, 
contemplated him with a strange mixture of interest and disgust. 
" And John Lilbumeis thought a great man, and William Gfawtrey 
was a great rogue. You don't conceal your heart?— no, I un^fir* 
stand. Wealth and power have no need of hypocrisy : you are 
the man of vice — Gawtrey, the man of crime. You never sin 
against the law— he was a felon by his trade. And the felon saved 
from vice the child, and from want the grandchild (your flesh and 
blood) whom you disown : which will Heaven consider tbe worse 
man ? No, poor Fanny ! I see I am wrong. If he would own you. 
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ould not give 70a np to the ioe of suoh a bouI : better the blind 

I than the detd heart ! " 

Well, Lord lilbume," said De Yaademont aloud, shaking off 

reyerie» "I must own that your philosophy seems to me the 

at for yourself. For a poor man it might be different— ^e 

need aseotioiL." 

^7, the poor, certainly," said Lord lalbitme, with an air of 

mning candour. 

Ud I will own farther,r oontinned De Yandemont, ^ that I 

wilUnffly lost my money in return for the instniotion I hare 

red inlearing you ooaverse." 

!'ou are kind: oome and take your rerenge next Thursday. 

Lord Lilbume undressed, and his yalet attended him, he said 

it worthy fimotionary— 

) you hare not been able to make out the name of the stranger 

new lodger you tell me of ?" 

0, my lord. Thev only say he is a vary fine-looking man." 

3a have not seen nim } " 

), my lord. What do vou wish me now to do ? " 

ampn! Nothing at this moment! you manage things so 

you might get me into a scrape. I never do anything whioh 

w, or the polioe, or even the newspapers, can get hold of. 

; think of some other way — ^humph ! I never give up what 

commenoe, and I never fail in what I undertake ! If life 

sn worth what fools trouble it with— business and ambition 

>pose I should have been a great man with a very bad liver 

ha ! J, alone, of all the world, ever found out what the 

^as good fur. Draw the curtains, Dykeman." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Orf ^Wdeome flKra ioe th«t sitt*st about kit heart I 

■ No he«t can ever tbaw tiwe !— Fobd : Broken Heart, 

Nearch,—Uonovnble infamy \-^Jbid. 

Arngfc-'Ba tendernesa hath yet deaerred no rtgoor. 
So to be crossed by Catel 

Arm.^-Yon misapply, sir, 
vnth favoar let me speak it, what ApoUo 
Hath clouded in dim sense \—JMd» ' 

leinoiit.liad fetncied that, considering the age and poverty 

it iras hia duty to see whether Fanny's not more legaL 

natural inrotector were, indeed, the unredeemed and 

le egrotist whioh Gawtrey had painted him, the conver- 

ine nifirht was sufficient to maxe him abandon for ever 

of advanoinf^ her claims upon Lord lilbume. But 

another motive in oontinuing his acqua int a n ee with 

s 2 
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that personage. The sight of his mother's grave had recalled to 
him the image of that lost brother over whom he had Towed to 
watch. And, despite the deep sense of wronged affection with 
which he yet remembered the oroel letter that had contained the 
last tidings of Sydney, Philip's heart dung with xmdying fondness 
to that fair shape associated with all the happy recolleotions of 
childhood ; and his conscience as well as his loye asked him^ each 
time that he passed the churchyard, * Will you make no effort to 
obey that last prayer of the mother who consigned her darling to 
Tour charge ? ' Perhaps, had Philip heen in want, or had the name 
he now bore been sullied by his conduct, he might have shrunk 
from seeking one whom he might injure, but could not serve. 
But thouffh not rich, he had more than enough for tastes as hardj 
and simple as any to which soldier of fortune ever limited his 
desires. And he thought, with a sentiment of just and noble pride, 
that the name which jSug§nie had forced upon nim had been oome 
spotless as the ermine through the trials and vicissitudes he had 
passed since he had assumed it. Sidney could give him nothing, 
and therefore it was his duty to seek Sidney out. Now, he had 
always believed in his heart that ihe Beauforts were acquainted 
with a secret which he more and more pined to penetrate. Ke 
would, for Sidney's sake, smother his hate to the Beauforts; he 
would not reject their acquaintance if thrown in his wav ; nay. 
secure in his change of name and his altered features, from all 
suspicion on their part, he would seek that acquaintance in order 
to nnd his brother and fulfil Catherine's last commands. His inter- 
course with lilbume would necessarily bring him easily into contact 
with lilbume's family. And in this thought he did not reject the 
invitations pressed on him. He felt, too, a dark and absorbing 
interest in examining a man who was in himself the incarnation of 
the World— the World of Art— the World as the Preacher paints 
it— tiie hollow, sensual, sharp-witted, self-wrapped Woeld — ^the 
World that is all for uiis life, and thinks of no Future and no 
God! 

Lord Lilbume was, indeed, a study for deep contemplation. A 
study to perplex the ordinary thinker, and task to the utmost the 
analysis of more profound reflection. William Oawtrey had pos- 
sessed no common talents ; he had discovered that his life nad 
been one mistake ; — Lord Lilbume's intellect was far keener than 
Gawtrey's, and he had never made, and if he had lived to the age 
of Old Parr, never would have made a similar discovery. He 
never wrestled against a law, though he slipped through all laws ! 
And he knew no remorse, for he knew no fear. Lord Lilbume had 
married early, and long survived, a lady of fortune, the daughter 
of the then Premier — ^the best match, in fact, of his day. And for 
one very brief period of his life he had suffered himself to enter 
into the field of politics — ^the only ambition common with men of 
e^nal rank. He showed talents that might have raised one so 
^fted by circumstance to any height, and then retired at onoe 
into his old habits and old system of pleasure. ** I wished to try," 
^d he once, "if fame was worth one headache, and I have 
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QTinced myself that the man who can saorifioe the bone in his 
mth to the shadow of the bone in the water is a fool." From 
it time he never attended the House of Lords, and declared 
Dself of no political opinions one way or the other. Nevertheless, 
! world had a ffeneral belief in his powers, and Yaudemont 
ictantly snbsGrlbed to tiie world's rerdict. Tet he had done 
Mng, He had read but Httle, he laughed at the world to its fsMe, 
nd that last was, after all, the main secret of his ascendancy 
r those who were drawn into his oirole. That contempt of the 
Id placed the world at his feet. His sardonic and polished 
[ference, his professed code that there was no life worth carina 
but his own life, his exemption from all cant, prejndice, and 
xuse, the frigid lubricity with which he gHded out of the c 
be conventional, whenever it so pleased him, without she 
Decorums whose sense is in their ear, and who are not r 
he deed but by the noise,— -all this had in it the marrow and 
ice of a system triumphant with the vulgar ; for little minds 

importance to the man who gives importance to nothing. 

Lilbume's authority, not in matters of taste alone, but in 
) which the world caUs judment and common sense, was 
ded as an oracle. He cared not a straw for the ordinary 
les that attract his order ; he had refused both an earldom and 
arter, and this was often quoted in his honour. But you only 

man's virtue when you offer him something that he coveto. 
Eirldom and the garter were to Lord Lilbume no more tempting 
ements than a ^oU or a skipping-rope ; had you offered him 
allible cure for the gout, or an antidLote against old age, you 

have hired him, as your laokejjr, on your own terms. Lord 
Tie's next heir was the son of nis only brother, a person 
[y dependent on his uncle. Lord Lilbume allowed him 

ayear, and kept him alwa3rs abroad in a diplomatic situ- 

Iie looked upon his successor as a man who wanted power, 
t inclination, to become his assassin, 
i^h he lived sumptuously and grudged himself nothing, 
Idlbume was far from an extravagant man: he might, 

be considered close ; for he knew how mucli of comfort and 
ration He owed to his money, and valued it accordingly ; he 
he best speculations and the best investments. K ne took 
a an American canal, you might be sure that the shares would 

double in value ; if he purchased an estate, you might be 
it was a bargain. This pecuniary tact and success neces- 
ii&Tnesnted his fame for wisdom, 
la been in earlv life a successful rambler, and some suspi- 

his fair play nad been noised abroad ; but, as has been 

seen in the instance of a man of rank equal to Lilbume's, 

perhaps, of less acute if more cultivated intellect, it is 
ore the pigeon will turn round upon a fadcon of breed and 

The rumours, indeed, were so vague as to carry with them 
Lt. During the middle of his career, when in tne fall flush 

and fortune, he had renounced the gamine-table. Of late 

adrancing age made time more heavy, ne had resumed 
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the resoaroe, and with all his foimer gfood luck. The money- 
market, the table, the sex, oonettituted the other occupatLona and 
amiuements with which Lord Lilbome filled up his rosy leisure. 

Another way by whioh this man had acqured reputation for 
abilit]r was this,— -he never jiretended to any branch of knowledge 
of wmoh he was ignorant, anr more than to any yirtae in which 
he was deficient. Honesty itself was never more free from quackery 
or deception than was this embodied and walking Vice. If the 
world chose to esteem him^ he did not buy its opinion by imposture. 
No man ever saw Lord Lilbume's name in a public subscription, 
whether for a new church, or a Bible Society, or a distressed family, 
—no man ever heard of his doing one generous, benevolent, or 
kindly action.— no /nan was ever startled by one philanthropic, 
pious, or amiaole sentiment from those mocking Hps. Tet, in spite 
of all this, John Lord Lilbume was not only esteemed but liked by 
the world, and set up in the chair of its Rhadamanthuses. In a 
word, he seemed to Vaudemont, and he was so in reality, a brilliant 
example of the might of Circumstance— an instance of what may 
be done in the way of reputation and influence bv a rich, well-bom 
man, to whom the will a kingdom is. A little of genius, and Lord 
lilbume would have made hia vices notorious and his deficiencies 
glaring ; a little of heart, and 'his habits would have led him into 
countless follies and discreditable scrapes. It was the lead and the 
stone that he carried about him, that preserved his equilibrium, no 
matter which way the breeze blew. But all his quauties, positive 
or negative, would have availed him nothing without that position 
which enabled him to take his ease in that inn, the world — which 
presented, to every detection of his want of intrinsic nobleness, the 
irreproachable res^tability of a hiffh name, a splendid mansion, 
and a rent-roll without a fiaw. vaudemont drew comparisons 
between Lilbume and Gawtrey, and he comprehended at last, why 
one was a low rascal and the other a great man. 

Although it was but a few days after their first introduction to 
each other, Vaudemont had been twice to Lord Lilbume's, and 
their acquaintance was already on an easy footing— when one 
a^moon, as the former was nding through the streets towards 
H— , he met the ueer, mounted on a stout cob, which, from its 
symmetrical strength, pure English breed, and ezouisite grooming, 
snowed something of those sporting tastes for whion, in earlier life, 
Lord Lilbume had been noted. 

" Why, Monsieur de Vaudemont, what brings yon to this part of 
the town ?— curiosity and the desire to explore ? 

** That might be natural enough in me ; but you, who know 
London so well ?— rather what brings you here ? " 

** Why I am returned from a long ride. I have had symptoms 
of a fit of the gout, and been trying to keep it off by exercise. I 
have been to a cottage that belongs to me, some miles from town 
—a pretty place enough by the way—you must come and see me 
there next month. I shall nil the house for a hattue / I have some 
tolerable covers— you are a good shot, I suppose ? " 

'* I have not practised, except with a rine, for some yean," 
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"That's a pity; for as I think a week's shootinff onee a-year 

lite enoiii^ I fear that yonr visit to me at Femaiae may not be 

lilciently hng to pot your hand in." 

"Fenuoder 

"Yes; is the name familiar to yon ? " 

" I think I have heard it before. Did your lordship purchase 

inherit it?" 

• I bought it of my brother-in-law. It belonged to his brother— 

;ay, wud sort of fellow, who broke his neck over a six-barred 

te ;— through that gate my friend Robert walked the same day 

a very fine estate I " 

' I have heard so. The late Mr. Beanfort, then, left no children } " 

' Yes ; two. Bnt they oame into the world in the primitiye way 

which Mr. Owen wishes ns all to oome— too naturally for the 

sent state of sooietv, and Mr. Owen's parallelogram was not 

iy for them. By the way, one of them disappeared at Paris ; 

ou never met with him, I suppose ? " 

Under what name ? " 

Morton." 

Morton !— kem ! Wkat Christian name ? " 

Philip." 

Philip !— no. Bat did Mr. Beaufort do nothing for the young 

? I think I have heard somewhere that he took oompassion 

ne of them. 

EIav9 you? Ah, my brother-in-law is precisely one of those 

llent men of whom the world always speaks well. Ko ; he 

id very willingly have served either or both the boys, but the 

ler rerosed all his overtures and went to law, I fancy. The 

' of these bastards tamed out a sad fellow, and the younger, 

lon't know exactly where he is, but no doubt with one of his 

er's relations. You seem to interest yourself in natural 

ren, my dear Yandemont ? " 

'erhaps you have heard that people have doubted if I were a 

-alson?^' 

Ji ! I understand now. But are you going ?— I was in hopes 

7ould have turned back my way, and " 

ou are yery good; but I nave a particular appointment, and 
now too late. Good morning, Lord lilbume. 
aev with one of his mother^ relations I Uetumed, perhaps, 
i Mortons ! How, had he never before chanced on a conjecture 
»bable i He would go at once !— that very night he would go 
i house &om which he had taken his brother. At least, and 
worst, they might give him some clue. 

yed with this hope and this resolve, he rode hastily to H , 

lounoe to Simon and Fanny that he should not return to 
perhaps, for two or three days. As he entered the suburb, 
w up by the statuary of whom he had purchased his mother's 
stone. 

artist of the melancholy trade was at work in his yard. 
) ! there ! " said Yaudemont, looking over the low railing; 
e tomb I have ordered nearly finished ? " 
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** Why, fat, as you were so amdous for despatoli, and as it wotxld 
take a long time to get a new one ready, I thought of giving you 
this, whioh is finished all but the inscription. It was meant fat 
Miss Deborah Primme; but her nephew and heir called on me 
yesterday to say, that as the poor lady died worth less by 5,000/. 
than he had es^cted, he thought a handsome wooden tomb would 
do as well, if I could get rid of this for him. It is a beauty, sir. 
It will look so cheerful '* 

" Well, that will do : and you can place it now where I told you.*' 

" In three days, sir." 

"So be it." And he rode on, muttering, "Fanny, your pious 
wish will be fulfilled. But flowers,^will tney suit that stone i " 

He put up his horse, and walked through the lane to Simon's. 

As ne approached the house, he saw Fanny's bright eyes at the 
window, she was watching his return. She hastened to open the 
door to him, and the world's wanderer felt what music there is in 
the footstep, what summer there is in the smile, of Welcome / 

" My dear Fanny," he said, affected by her joyous greeting, "it 
makes my heart warm to see you. I have brought you a present 
from town. When I was a boy, I remember that my poor mother 
was fond of singing some simple songs, "which often, somehow or 
other, come back to me, when I see and hear you. I fancy you 
would understand and like them as well at least as I do— for 
Heaven knows (he added to himself) my ear is dull enough 
generally to the jingle of rhjrme." And he placed in her hands a 
uttle volume of those exquisite songs in which Bums has set 
JSfature to music. 

" Oh ! you are to kind^ brother,'* mid Fanny, with tears swim* 
ming in her eyes, mnd ah© kissed the book. 

After their simple mtal, Yaudemont broke to Fanny and Simon 
the intelligciiee of hia intended depaitiire for a few &ys. Simon 
heard it with the silent apathy into which, except on rare occasions, 
his life had settled. But Fanny turned away her face and wept. 

" It is but for a day or two, 1 aiuiy»" / 

" An hour isTery—very long sometimes," said the girl, shaking 
hfcr head mournfully. 

" Come, I have a little time yet left, and the air is mild, you 
have not been out to-day, shall we walk " 

"Hem ! " interrupted Simon, clearing his throat, and seeming 
to start into sudden animation ; " had not you better settle the 
board and lodging before you go ? " 

"Oh, grandfather!" cried Fanny, springing to her feet, with 
stich a blush upon her face. 

" Nay, child," said Vaudemont, laughingly ; " your grandfetther 
only anticipates me. But do not talk of board and lodging ; 
Fanny is as a sister to me, and our purse is in common." 

" I should like to feel a sovereign— just to feel it," muttered 
Simon, in a sort of apologetic tone, that was really pathetic ; and 
as Yaudemont scattered some coins on the table, the old man 
clawed them up, chuckling and talking to himself; and, rising 
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h great akcrify, Hobbled ont of the room like a raven carrying 

le coiming theft to ito hiding-place. 

Us was 80 amusing to Yandemont that he bnrst ont fairly into 

incontrollable langhter. Fanny looked at him, humbled and 

idering, for some moments ; and then, creeping to him, put her 

d gentiy on his arm, and said, — 

Don't laugh— it pains me. It was not nice in grandpapa ; but 

it, it does not mean anything. It—it— don't laugn— Fanny 

I so sad ! " 

^ell, you are right. Come, put on your bonnet, we will go 

imiy obeyed ; but with less ready delight than usual. ^ And 
took tiieir way through lanes over which hung, still in the 
ur, the leaves of the yellow autumn, 
miy was the first to break sileneo. 

)o you know," she said, timidly, " that people here think me 
silly ?— do you think so, too ? " 

ademont was startled by the simplicity of the question, and 
ited. Fanny looked up in his darf face anxiously and 
ringly. 

TelL she said, " you don't answer ? " ^ 
y dear Fanny, there are some things in which I could wish 
ess childlike and, perhaps, less charming. Those strange 

les of song, for inslince " 

Tiat! do you not like me to sing ? It is my way of talking." 
es; sing, pretty one! But sing something that we can under- 
— sing the songs I have given you, if vou will. And now, 
ask why you put to me that question } 
lave forgotten, said Fanny, absently, and looking down. 
\ at that instant, as Philip Yaudemont bent over the 
in&r sweetness of that young face, a sudden thrill shot 
h nis heart, and he, too, became silent, and lost in thoiiffht. 
t possible that there could creep into his breast a wilder 
m for this creature than that of tenderness and pity? He 
artled as the idea crossed him. He shrunk from it as a 
ition — as a crime— as a frenzy. He with his fate so uncertain 
equered — ^he to link himself with one so helpless— he to 
the Tery poetry that clung to the mental temperament of 
re being, with the feelings which every fair face may awaken 
y coarse heart— to love Fanny J ifo, it was impossible! 
at could he love in her but beauty, which the very spirit 

gtten to guard ? And she — could she even know what love 
e despised himself for even admitting such a thought ; 
h that iron and hardy vigour which belonged to his mind, 
. to watch closely against every fancy that would pass the 
tindary which separated Fanny from the world of women. 
IS roused from this self-commune by an abrupt exclamation 
oompanion. 

I reooUect now, why I asked you that question. There 
iiingr that always puzzles me— I want you to explain it. 
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Why does eYenrthiog in life dep^id up<m money ^ Ton see own 
mv poor grandfather forgot how good 3ron are to us both* whaa — 
wnen Ah ! I don't nnderstand— it pains— it puzzles me 1 *' 

" Fanny, look there— no, to the left— you see that old woman, in 
rags, crawling wearily along : turn now to the right— you see that 
fine house glancing tnrough the trees, with a caxria^-and-four at 
the gates } The difference between that old woman and the owner 
of tnat house is— Money ; and who shall blame your grandfather 
for liking Money ? " 

Fanny understood ; and while the wise man thus moralised, the 
girl, whom his very compassion so haughtily contemned, moved 
away to the old woman to do her little oest to smooth down those 
disparities from which wisdom and moralising never deduct a 
gram! Yaudemont felt this as he saw her glide towards the 
beggar ; but when she came bounding back to nim, she had for- 
g^ten his dislike to her songs, and was diaunting, in the glee of 
&e heart that a kind act had made glad, one of her own impromptu 
melodies. 

Yaudemont turned awav. Poor Fanny had unconsciously 
decided his self-conquest : she guessed not what passed within him, 
but she suddenly recollected what he had said to her about her 
songs, and fancied him displeased. 

"Ah I I will never do it again. Brother, don't turn away ! *' • 

** But we must go home. Hark ! the clock strikes seyen— I have 
no time to lose. And you will promise me never to stir out till I 
return ? " 

** I shall have no heart to stir out," said Fannv, sadly ; and then 
in a more cheerful voice, she added, " And I shall sing the songs 
you like, before you come back again ! " 



CHAPTER Yin. 
WeU did they know that service aU bv rote; 

Some singring: loud as if they had complained, 
Some with their notes another manner feigned* 

Chaucsr: The Cuckoo and the NigkHngaietmodatdxeAbf 
WoanswoRTB. — Hokns's edition. 

Anj> once more, sweet Winandermere, we are on the banks of 
thy happy lake I The softest ray of the soft clear sun of early 
autumn trembled on the fresh waters, and glanced through the 
leaves of the limes and willows that were reflected — distinct as a 
home for the Naiads — beneath the limpid surface. You might 
hear in the bushes the young blackbirds trilling their first untu- 
tored notes. And the graceful dragonfly, his wings glittering in 
the translucent sunshine, darted to and fro the reeds gathered nere 
and there in the mimic bays that broke the idbelving marge of the 
grassy shore. 
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Ind by Hiat srassy shore, and beneath those shadowy limefli» 
the Tounff loyerB. It was the Tery plaoe where Spencer 
I first oehela Camilla. And now they were met to say *^ Fare- 
1!" 

Oh» Camilla !" said he, with oreat emotion, and eyes that 
m in tears, " be firm— be true. lOU know how my whole life 
Tapped up in your love. You go amidst scenes where all will 
pt yon to forg:et me. I linger oehind in those which are con- 
ated by your remembrance, which will speak to me, every 
", of you. Camilla, since you do love me — you do—do you 
—since you have oonfessea it^-since your parents have con- 
id to our marriage, provided only that your love last (for of 
) there can be no doubt) for one year— one terrible year— shall 
: trust you as truth itself ? And yet how darkly 1 despair at 

Diilla innocently took the hands that, olan>ed together, were 
1 to her, as if in supplication, and pressed l^em kindly be- 

I her own. 

h not doubt me— never doubt my affection. Has not my father 

nted ? Ueflect, it is but a year s delay ! " 

. year !— can you speak thus of a year— a whole year ? Not 

—not to hear you for a whole year, except in my dreams I 

if at the end your parents waver ? Your father— 1 distrust 

till. If this delay is but meant to wean you firom me, — ^if, at 

id, there are new excuses found, — ^if they then, for some cause 

3r not now foreseen, still refuse their assent,— you— may I not 

•ok to yo« f " 

ilia sighed heavily; and, turning her meek face on her 

said, timidly, — '* Never think that so short a time can make 

faithful, and do not suspect that my father will break his 

le." 

it, if he does, you will stul be mine ? " 

, Charles, how could you esteem me as a wife if I were to 

I I oould forget I am a daughter ? " 

was said so touohingly, and with so perfect a freedom from 
otation, that her lover could only reply by covering her hand 
s kisses. And it was not till after a pause that he continued 
Lately, 

VL do but show me how much deeper is my love than yours, 
a never dream how I love you. But I do not ask you to 
as well — ^it would be impossible. My life from mj earliest 
od has been passed in these solitudes ; a happy life^ thoujgh 
I and monotonous, till you suddenly broke unon it. You 
to me the living form of the very poetry I had worshipped 
ght — so heavenly- 1 loved you trom the very iirst moment 
met. I am not like other men of my age. 1 have no pur- 
» oconpation— nothing to abstract me from your thought, 
^ove yoTX so purely — so devotedly, Camilla. I have never 
ven a passing fancy for another. You are the first— the 
nan — ^it ever seemed to me possible to love. You are my 
or presence my paradise ! Think how sad I shall be 
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when you are gone— how I shall visit every spot your footstep 
has hallowed— how I shall oount every moment till the year is 
past!" 

While he thus spoke he had risen in that restless agitation which 
helongs to great emotion ; and Camilla now rose also, and said, 
soothingly, as she laid her hand on his shoulder with tender hut 
modest frankness, "And shall I not also think of you? I am 
sad to feel that you will he so much alone — ^no sister— no hrother!" 

" Do not grieve for that. The memory of you will he dearer to 
me than comfort from all else. And you will be true ? '* 

Camilla made no answer by words, out her eyes and her colour 
spoke. And in that moment, while plighting eternal truth, they 
forgot that they were about to part ! 

Meanwhile, in a room in the nouse which, screened by the foliage, 
was only partially visible where the lovers stood, sat Mr. Bobert 
Beaufort and Mr. Spencer. 

" I assure you, sir," said the former, " that I am not insensible 
to the merits of your nephew, and to the very handsome proposals 
you make, still I cannot consent to abridge the time I have named. 
They are both very young. What is a year ^ " 

" It is a long time when it is a year of suspense," said the re- 
cluse, shaking nis head. 

" It is a longer time when it is' a year of domestic dissension and 
repentance. And it is a very true proverb, ' Marry in haste and 
repent at leisure.* No ! Ii at the end of the year the young 
people continue of the some mind, and no unforeseen circumstances 
occur " 

" No unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Beaufort !— Ihat is a new 
condition— it is a very vague phra!se." 

" My dear sir, it is hard to please you. Unforeseen circum- 
stances," said the wary father, with a wise look, *' means circum- 
stances that we don't loresee at present. I assure you that I have 
no intention to tri£e with you, and I shall be sincerely happy in so 
respectable a connection." 

" The young people may write to each other ? " 

" Why, ril consult Mrs. Beaufort. At all events, it must not 
be very often, and Camilla is well brought up, and wiU show all 
the letters to her mother. I don't much like a correspondence of 
that nature. It often leads to unpleasant results ; if, for in- 
stance " 

"If what?" 

" Why, if the parties change their minds, and my girl were to 
marry another. It is not prudent in matters of busmess, my dear 
sir. to put down anything on paper that can be avoided." 

Mr. Spencer opened his eyes. " Matters of business, Mr. Beau- 
fort!" 

" Well, is not marriage a matter of business, and a very grave 
matter too ? More lawsuits about marriage and settlemente, &c., 
than I like to think of. But to change the subject. You have 
never heard anything more of those young men, you say ? " 

" No," said Mr. Spencer, rather inaudibly, ana looking down. 
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id?" 

'Idon't doubt it." 

' That was a yery vexatious and improper lawsuit their mother 
>ag;ht against me. Do you know that some wretched impostor, 
0, it appears, is a convict broke loose before his time, has threat- 
d me with another, on the part of one of those young men. 
a never heard anything of it--eh ? " 
I^ever, upon my honour." 

And, of course, you would not countenance so villanous an 
mpt?" 

Certainly not." 

Because that would break off our contract at once. ^ But you 
too much a g[entleman and a man of honour. For^ve me so 
roper a question. As for the younger Mr. Morton, 1 have no 
3eling against him. But the elder !— -Oh, a thorough reprobate ! 
ry alarming character ! I could have notiiung to do with any 
Loer of tiie family while the elder lived ; it would only expose 
every species of insult and imposition. And now I tibink we 
left our young friends alone long enough. 
But stay, to prevent future misunderstanding, I may as well 
over again the heads of the arrangement you honour me by 
)sing. You agree to settle your fortune after your decease, 
inting to 23,000/. and your house, with twenty-five acres, one 
and two poles, more or less^ upon your nephew and my 
bter, jointly— remainder to their children. Certainly, without 
je, in a worldly point of view, Camilla might do better ; still, 
re so very respectable, and you speak so handsomely, that 1 
it touch upon that point ; and I own. that though there is a 
nominal rent-roll attached to Beaufort Court (indeed, there 
a finer property in the county), yet there are many incum- 
es. and ready money would not be convenient to me. Arthur, 
r lellow, a very fine young man, sir, — ^is, as I have told you 
feet confi.dence, a little imprudent and lavish ; in short, your 
o di8i)enBe with any dowry is extremely liberal, and proves 
nephew is actuated by no mercenary feelings : such conduct 
sesses me highly in your favour and his too." 
Spenoer bowed, and the ^reat man rising, with a stiff affecta- 
* kindly affability, put his arm into the uncle's, and strolled 
im across the lawn towards the lovers. And such is life — 
L the lawn and settlements in the parlour ! 
lover was the first to perceive the approach of the elder 
(. And a ohanee came over his face as he saw the dry aspect 
Eirked the stealthy stride, of his future father-in-law ; for, 
here flashed across him>a dreary reminiscence of early child- 
the happy evening when, with nis joyous father, that grave 
linous asnect was first beheld ; and then the dismal burial, 
lereal sables, the carriage at the door, and he himself cling- 
the cold unde to ask him to say a word of comfort to the 
who now slept far away, 
dl, lay young friend," said Mr. Beaufort, patronisingly. 
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** yonr good nnde and myself are qnite agreed — a litHe time for 
reflection, that's all. Oh ! I don't think the worse of you for wiah- 
infirto abridge it. But papas mnst be papas." 

There was so little jocular about that sedate man, that this 
attempt at jovial gooa-hiunonr seemed harsh and gratinc^Hihe 
hinges of that wily mouth wanted oil for a hearty smile. 

"Gome, don't be fiaint-hearted, Mr. Charles. 'Faint heart,' — 
you Imow the proverb. You mnst stay and dine with ps. We 
return to-morrow to town. I should teU you, that I received this 
morning a letter firam my son Arthur, annonnoing his return £rom 
Baden, so we must give him the meeting — a very joyful one you 
may guess. We have not seen him these three years. Poor fellow ! 
he says he has been very ill, and the waters have ceased to do him 
anv good. But a little quiet and country air at Beaufort Court 
will set him up, I hope." 

Thus running on about his son, then about his shootings— about 
Beaufort Court and its splendours— about parliament and its 
fotigues—about the last French B^volution, and the last Engliwh 
election— about Mrs. Beaufort, and her good qualities and bad 
health— about, in short, everything relating to himself, acme 
things relating to. the public, and nothing that related to the 
persons to whom his conversation was directed, Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort wore away half an hour, when the Spencers took their leave, 
promising to return to dinner. 

** Charles," said Mr. Spencer, aa the boat, which the young 
man rowed, bounded over the water towards their quiet Lome ; 
** Charles, I dislike these Beauforts ! " 

"Not the daughter?" 

" No, she is b^utiful, and seems good : not so handsome as tout 

poor mother, but who ever was I " here Mr. Spenoev aigned, 

and repeated some lines from Shenstone. 

" Do you think Mr. Beaufort suspects in the least who I am ? " 

" Why, that puzzles me ; I rather think he does." 

" And that is the cause of the delay } I knew it." 

" No, on the contrary, I incline to think he has some kindly 
feeling to you, though not to your brother, and that it ia suoh a 
feeling that made him consent to your marriage. He aiffced me 
very closely as to what I knew of the young Mortons—observed 
that you were very handsome, and that he nad fancied at first 
that he had seen you before." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes: and looked hard at me while he spoke; and said more 
tlian once, significantly, 'So his name is Charles?' He talked 
about some attempt at imnostnre and litigation, but that was, 
evidently, merdv to sound me about your brothci^--whom, of 
course, he spoke m of— impressing on me, three or four times, that 
he would never have anything to say to any of the family while 
Philip lived." 

" And you told him," said the young man, hesitatingly, and 
with a deep blush of shame over his face, " that you were per- 
fuad*— — that is, that you believed Philip t— — ^— " 
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*Was dead! Yes— and without confoBion. For the more I 

leot, the more I think he must be dead. At all events, you may 

sure that he is dead to us, that we shall never hear more of 

1." 

'Poor Philip!" 

' Your feelings are natural ; they are worthy of your excellent 

rt ; but remember, what would have become of you if you had 

^ed with him!" 

True l" said the brother, with a sligrht shudder, — " a career of 

■eriuff;— crime — ^perhaps, the gibbet ! Ah ! what do I owe you?" 

he cOnner-party at Mr. Beaufort's that day was constrained 

formal* though the host, in unusual good-numoi^ sought to 
ce himself agreeable. Hrs. Beaufort, languid and amictedwith 
iaehe, said uttle. The two Spencers were yet more silent. But 
younger sat next to her he loved ; and both hearts were full : 

in the evening, they contrived to creep apart into a comer by 
window, through which the starry heavens looked kindly on 
a. They conversed in whispers, with lon^ pauses between 
i: and at times, Camilla's tears £owed silently down her 
ks, and were followed by the false smiles intended to cheer 
lover, 
me did not fly, but crept on breathlessly and heavily. And 

came the last parting^formal, cold— before witnesses. But 
over could not restrain his emotion, and the hard father heard 
uppressed sob, as he closed the dopr. 

wul now be well to explain the cause of Mr. Beaufort's 
btened spirits, and the motives of his conduct with respect to 
aughter'a suitor. 

is, perhaps, can be best done, by layiag before the reader the 
mng letters that passed between Mr. Beaufort and Lord 
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)t5AB BBA.T7T0KT,— I think I have settled, pretty satisfactorily, 
affair with your unwelcome visitor. The nrst thing it seemed 
3 necessary to do, was to learn exactly what and wno he was, 
nth what parties that could annoy you, he held intercourse. 
b for Shajrp, the Bow^-street officer, and placed him in the hall 
urk, and afterwards to dog and keep watch on your new 
l. The moment the latter entered, I saw at once, from his 
and his address, that he wa3 a * scamp;' and thought it 
y inexpedient to place you in his nower by any money 
lotionB. While talking with him. Sharp sent in a billet 
Lning' his recognition of our gentleman as a transported 
ot. 

acted aoeordingly ; soon saw, from the fellow's manner, that 
kd retomed before his time; and sent him away witli a 
se, vhioh you may be sure he believes will be kept, that if 
lest you further, he shall return to the colonies, and that if 
WBiiit proceed* kb witness or witnesses shall be indicted for 
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piracy and penary. Make vour mind easv so far. Forthe 
^ I own to you tnat I think wnat he says probable enough : bat 
„^ object in setting Sharp to watch him, is to learn what other 
'^^rties he sees. And if there be really anything formidable in his 

§roo& or witnesses, it is with those other parties I advise you to 
eal. Never transact business with the go-between, if you caa 
with the principal. Eemember, the two young men are the 
persons to arrange with after all. They must be poor, and there- 
i9re easily dealt with. For if poor, they will thmk a bird in 1h& 
hand worth two in the bush of a lawsuit. 

. " If, through Mr. Spencer, you can learn anything of either of 
the young men, do so; and try and open some channel, through 
whicn you can always establish a communicatidn with them, if 
necessary. Perhaps, by learning their early history, yoa may 
learn something to ^ut them into^our power. ^ 

" I have had a tmnge of the gout this morning ; and am likely, 
I fear, to be laid up for some weeks. 

" Yours truly, 

** Lelbttbnb. 

" P.S. — Sharp has just been here. He followed the man who 
calls himself 'Captain Smith' to a house in Lambeth, where he 
lodges, and from which he did not stir till midnight* when Sharp 
ceased his watch. On renewing it this morning, he found that 
the cantain had gone off, to wnat place Sharp naa not yet dis- 
covered. 

" Biim this immediately." 

JFVom RoBxsT Bsaitpobt, Esq. M.P., to the Lobd Lilbitbke. 

" DsAJt LILBT7B27E, — ^Acccpt my warmest pianks for your kind- 
ness: you have done admirably, and I do not see that I have 
anytnin^ farther to apprehend. I suspect that it was an entire 
fabrication on that^man's part, and your firmness has foiled his 
wicked designs. Only think, I have discovered — ^I am sure of it — 
one of the Mortons ; and he, too, though the younger, yet, in all 
probability, the sole pretender the fellow could set up. You 
remember that the child Sidney had disappeared mysteriously, — 
vou remember also, how much that Mr. Spencer bad interested 
himself in finding out the same Sidney, well,— this gentleman 
at the Lakes is, as we suspected, the identical Mr. Spenoer, and 
his soi'disant nephew, Camilla's suitor, is assuredly no other than 
the lost Sidney. The moment I saw the young man I recognised 
him, for he is very Utile altered, and has a great look of his mother 
in the bargain. Concealing my more than suspicions. I, however, 
took care to sound Mr. Spencer (a very poor soul), and his manner 
was so embarrassed as to leave no doubt of the matter; but in 
asking him what he had heard of the brothers, I bad the satisfac- 
tion of learning that, in all human probability, the dder is dead : 
of this Mr. Spencer seems convinced. I also assured myself that 
neither Spencer nor the young man had tiie remotest connexion 
with our Captain Smith, nor any idea of litigation. This is yeiy 
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tisfectory, you will allow. And now, I hope you will q,pproYe of 
lat I have done. I find that young Morton, or Spencer, as he 
called, is desperately enamoured of Camilla ; he seems a meek, 
U-conditionea, amiable young man, writes poetry;— in short, 
iher weak than otherwise. I have demanded a year's delay, to 
ow mutual trial and reflection. This gives us the channel foT 
istant information which you advise me to establish, and I shal} 
re the opportunity to leam if the impostor makes any commu- 
ation to them, or if there be any news of the brother. If by 
r trick or chicanery (for I will never believe that there was a 
rriage) a law-suit that might be critical or hazardous can bo 
ked up, I can, I am sure, make such terms with Sidney, throuffj^ 
love for ray daughter, as would effectively and permanently 
ire me ^m all further trouble and machinations in regard tq 
property. And if, during the year, we convince ourselves 
;, after all, there is not a leg of law for any claimant to stand 
I may be guided by other circumstances how far I shall finally 
pt or reject the suit. That must depend on any other views 
nay then form for Camilla; and I shall not allow a hint of 
an engagement to get abroad. At the worst, as Mr. Spencer's 
it is not so very bad a match, seeing that they dispense with 
larriage-portion, &c.— a proof how easily they can be managed. 
ve not let Mr. Spencer see that I have discovered his secret, J 
io that or not, according to circumstances hereafter, neither 
I said anything of my discovery to Mrs. B. or Camilla. At 
int, * least saia soonest mended.' I heard from Arthur to- 

He is on his road home, and we hasten to town, sooner 
we expected, to meet hina. He complains still of his health, 
ihall col go down to Beaufort Court. I write this at night, 
tretended uncle and sham nephew having just gone. But 
•h we start to-morrow, you will get this a day or two before 
rrive, as Mrs. Beaufort's health renders short stages ne- 
y. I really do hope that Arthur, also, will not be an 
d, poor fellow ! one in a family is quite enough; and I find 
3eaufort*8 delicacy very inconvenient, especially in moving 

and in keeping up one's county connexions. A young 
health, however, is soon restored. I am very sorry to hear 
ir gout, except that it carries off all other complaints, 
ery well, thank Heaven ; indeed, my health has been much 
of late years : Beaufort Court agrees with me so well I The 
[ reflect, the more I am astonished at the monstrous and 
. impudence of that fellow — to defraud a man out of his own 
:y ! You are quite right, — certainly a conspiracy. 

** Yours truly, 

"R.B. 
I. — ^I shall keep a constant eye on the Spencers, 
th. this immediately." 

he had -written and sealed this letter, Mr. Beaufort went 
.nd 3lept soundly, 
the next day that place was desolate, and the board on the 

T 
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lawn announced that it was agrain to be let. But thither daily, in 
rain or sunshine, came the solitary lover, as a bird that seeks its 
young in the deserted nest: — Again and again he haunted the 
spot where he had strayed with the lost one, — and again and a^^ain 
murmured his passionate vows beneath the fast-fadinff limes. Are 
those vows destined to be ratified or annulled } Wvl the absent 
forget, or the lingerer be consoled } Had the characters of that 
young romance been lightlv stamped on the fancy, where onoe 
obliterated they are erased for ever, — or were they graven deep in 
those tables wnere the writing, even when invisible, exists still, 
and revives, sweet letter by letter, when the light and the warmth 
borrowed from the One Bright Presence are applied to the faithful 
record? There is but one wizard to disclose that secret, as all 
others, — the old Gravedigger, whose Churchyard is the Earth, — 
whose trade is to find burial-places for Passions that seemed im- 
mortal,— disinterring the ashes of some long-crumbling Memory, 
— to hollow out the dark bed of some new-perished Hope ; — ^He 
who determines all things, and prophesies none, — for his oracles 
are uncomprehended till the doom is sealed: — He who in the 
bloom of the fairest affection detects the hectic that consumes it, 
and while the hymn rings at the altar, marks with his joyless eye 
the grave for the bridal vow.— Wherever is the sepulchre, there ia 
thy temple, melancholy Time ! 



BOOK V. 

CHAPTER I. 
Per ambages et ministeria deorum.*— Pbtronivs. 

Mk. B.OGEB MoBTON was behind his counter one drizzling, 
melancholy day. Mr. Roger Morton, alderman, and twice mayor 
of his native town^ was a thriving man. He had grown portly and 
corpulent. The nightly potations of brandy and water, continued 
year after year with mechanical perseverance, had deepened the 
roses on his cheek. Mr. Roger Morton was never intoxicated— he 
only " made himself comfortable." His constitution was strong ; 
but somehow or other, his digestion was not as good as it might m. 
'He was certain that something or other disagreed with him. He 
left off the joint one day — the pudding another. Now he avoided 
vegetables as poison— and now he submitted with a sigh to the 
doctor's interdict of his cigar. Mr. Roger Morton never thought 
of leaving off the brandy and water : and he would have resented 
as the height of impertinent insinuation any hint upon that score 
to a man of so sober and respectable a character. 

* Through the mysteries and minlsterings of the gods. 
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Mt. Roger Morton was seated— for the last four years, ever since 
is second mayoralty, he bad arrogated to himself the dignity of 
chair. He received rather than served his customers. The 
itter task was left to two of his sons. For Tom, after much cogi- 
ition, the profession of an apothecary had been selected. Mrs. 
[orton observed, that it was a genteel busmess, and Tom had 
ways been a likely lad ; and Mr. Roger considered that it would 
; a great comfort and a great saving to have his medical adviser 
. his own son. 

The other two sons, and the various attendants of the shop, 
ere plying the profitable trade, as customer after customer, with 
abrellasand in pattens, dropped into the tempting shelter — ^when 
man, meanly dressed, and who was somewhat past middle ag;e, 
th a careworn, hungry face, entered timidly. He waited in 
tience by the crowded counter, elbowed by sharp-boned and 
?er spinsters, — and how sharp the elbows of spinsters are, no 
m can tell who has not forced his unwelcome way through the 
itated groups in a linendraper's shop !— the man, I say, waited 
tiently and sadly, till the smallest of the shopboys turned from 
idy, who, after much sorting and shading, had finalljr decided 
two yards of lilac-coloured penny riband, and asked, in an in- 
uating professional tone, — 
' What shall I show you, sir ?'* 
I wish to speak: to Mr. Morton. Which is he ? " 
Mr. Morton is engaged, sir. I can give you what you want." 
No — ^it is a matter of business — important business." 
he boy eyed the napless and dripping hat, the gloveless hands, 
the rusty neckcloth of the speaker; and said, as he passed his 
ers through a profusion of light curls, — 
Mr. Morton don't attend much to business himself now ; but 
's he. Any cravats, sir ? " 

lie man made no answer, but moved where, near the window, 
chatting with the banker of the town (as the banker tried on 
ir of beaver gloves), sat still— after due apology for sitting- 
Roger Morton. 

le alderman lowered his spectacles as he glanced grimly at the 
apparition that shaded the spruce banker, and said, — 
Do you want me, friend ?" 

iTes, sir, if you please ; " and the man took off his shabby hat. 
Dowed low. 
Well, speak out. J^o begging petition, I hope r " 

To, sir, your nephews 

e banker turned roimd, and in his turn eyed the new comer. 
inendraper started back. 

^ephews ! " he repeated, with a bewildered look. " What 
^he man mean ? Wait a bit." 

h, I Ve done !" said the banker smiling. " I am glad to find 
rree so well upon this question : I knew we shoxdd. Our 
►er will never suit us if he goes on in this way. Trade must 
>are of itself. Ctood day to you l" 
T 2 
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'* Nephews r* repeated Mr. Morton, rising:, and beckoning to the 
man to follow him into the back parlour, where Mrs. Morton sat 
casting up th^ washing bills. 

" Now, ' said the husband, closing the door, '* what do you mean, 
my goodfeUow?" 

'* Sir, what I wish to ask you is— if you can tell me what has 
become of— of the young Beau — 7, — that' is, of your sister's sons. 
I understand there were two — and I am told that-Hihat they are 
both dead. Is it so ? " 

" What is that to you. Mend ?" 

" An please you, sir, it is a great deal to them!" 

" Yes— ha ! ha ! — ^it is a great deal to everybody, whether they 
are alive or dead ! " Mr. Morton, since he had been mayor, now 
and then had his joke. " But really " 

" Roger I " said Mrs. Morton, under her breath, — " Eoger ! " 

" Yes, my dear." 

" Come this way— I want to speak to you about this bill.'* The 
husband approached, and bent over his wife. " Who *s this man ? " 

"I don't know." 

" Depend on it, he has some claim to make — some bills, or some* 
thing. Don't commit yourself— the boys are dead for what we 
know 1 " 

Mr. Morton hemmed, and returned to his visitor. 

" To tell you the truth, I am not aware of what has become of 
the young men." 

*• Then they are not dead— I thought not ! " exclaimed the man, 
joyously. 

** That's more than I can say. It 's many years since I lost sight 
of the only one I ever saw ; and they may be both dead for what 
I know." 

" Indeed ! " said the man. ** Then you can give me no kind of 
—of— hint like, to find them out ?" 

* • No. Do they owe you anything ? ' ' 

" It does not signify talking now, sir. I beg your pardon." 

" Stay — ^who are you ? " 

" lam a very poor man, sir." 

Mr. Morton recoiled. 

"Poor! Oh, very well— very well. You have done with me 
now. Oood day — ^good day. I'm busy." 

The stranger pecked for a moment at his hat— turned the handle 
of the door— peered under his grey eyebrows at the portly trader, 
who, with both hands buried in his pockets, his mouth piirsed up, 
like a man about to say " No " — ^fidgeted imeasily behind Mrs. 
Morton's chair. — He sighed, shook his head, and vanished. 

Mrs. Morton rang the bell — the maid-servant entered. 

**Wipe the carpet, Jenny;— dirty feet! Mr. Morton, it's a 
Brussels!" , , ^ ., 

" It was not my fault, my dear. I could not talk about £umly 

matters before the whole shop. Do you know, I'd quite forgot 

^ those poor boys. This unsettles me. Poor Catherine ! she was so 

» fond of them. A pretty boy that Sidney, too. What can have 
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ecome of them? My heart rebukes me. I wish I had asked the 
lan more." 

" More !— why he was just ^ing to beg." 

" Beg— yes— very true ! — '* said Mr. Morton, pausing irresolutelv; 
id then, with a hearty tone, he cried out, — ** And, aamme, if ne 
id b^g«d, I could afford him a shilling ! I '11 go after him." So 
ying, he hastened back through the shop, but the man was gone 
the raia was falling— Mr. Morton had his thin shoes on— he blew 
s nose, and went back to the counter. But, there, still rose to his 
emory the pale face of his dead sister ; and a Yoioe murmured in 
s ear, " Brother, where is my child?" 

" Pshaw ! it is not my fault if he ran away. Bob, go and get 
3 the county paper." * 
Mr. Morton haa again settled himself, and was deep in a trial 

• murder, when another stranger strode haughtily into the shop, 
e new comer, wrapped in a pelisse of furs, with a thick mous- 
$he, and an eye that took in the whole shop, from master to boy, 
m ceiling to floor, in a glance, had the air at once of a foreigner 
1 a soldier. Every look fastened on him, as he paused an ihstant, 
I then walking up to the alderman, said, — 

* Sir, you are doubtless Mr. Morton ?" 

' At your commands, sir," said Roger, rising involuntarily. 
' A word with you, then, on business." 

Business!" echoed Mr. Morton, turning rather pale, for he 
an to think himself haunted ; "anything in my fine, sir? I 

old be " 

he stranger bent down his tall stature, and hissed into Mr.. 

•ton's foreboding ear, — 

Your nephews ! " 

T. Morton was literally dumb-stricken. Yes, he certainly wets 

ated ! He stared at this second questioner, and fancied that 

e was something very supernatural and unearthly about him. 

vas so tall, and so dark, and so stem, and so strange. Was it 

Unspeakable himself come for the linendraper? I^ephews 

a ! The uncle of the babes in the wood could hardly have been 

3 startled by the demand ! 

5ir," said Mr. Morton at last, recovering his dignity and some- 

; peevishly,—" sir, I don't know why people should meddle 

my family affairs. I don't ask other folks about their nephews. 

'^e no nephew that I know of." 

*ermit me to speak to vou, alone, for one instant." 

. Morton sighed, hitcned up his trowsers, and led the w^y to 

arlour, where Mrs. Morton, having finished the washing bills, 

LOW engaged in tying certain pieces of bladder round certain 

►f preserves. The eldest Miss Morton, a young woman of five 

c- and- twenty, who was about to be very advantageoudy 

ed to a young gentleman who dealt in coals and played tne 

(for JSr was a very musical town), hsid just joined her for 

irpose of extorting " The Swiss Boy, with variations," out of 
py little piano, that emitted a very painful cry under the 
ijnng fingers of Miss Margaret Morton, 
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Mr. Morton threw open the door with a grnnt, and the strangrer 
pausing at the threshold, the full flood of sound (key C) upon 
which " The Swiss Boy " was swimming along, " kine " and all, 
for life and death, came splash upon him. 

" Silence ! can't you?" cried tne father, putting: one hand to Ms 
ear, while with the other he pointed to a chair; and as Mrs. 
Morton looked u^ from the preserves with that air of indigrnant 
suffering with which female meekness uphraids a husband's wanton 
outnu^e, Mr. Roger added, shrugging his shoulders, — 

" My nephews again, Mrs. M. ! " 

Miss Margaret turned round, and dropi)ed a courtesy. Mrs. 
Morton gendy let fall a napkin over the preserves, and muttered a 
sort of salutation, as the stranger, taking* off his hat, turned to 
mother and daughter one of those noble faces in which I^ature has 
written her grant and warranty of the lordship of creation. 

" Pardon me," he said, " if I disturb you. But my business 
will be short. I have come to ask you, sir, frankly, and as one 
who has a right to ask it, what tidings you can give me of Sidney 
Morton?" 

" Sir, I know nothing whatever about him. He was taken from 
my house, about twelve years since, bjr his brother. Myself, and 
tiie two Mr. Beauforts, and another friend of the family, went in 
search of them both. My search failed." 

"And theirs?" 

" I understood from Mr. Beaufort that they had not been more 
successful. I have had no communication with those gentlemen 
since. But Chat's neither here nor there. In all probability, the 
elder of the boys, — who, I fear, was a sad character, — corrupted 
and ruined his brother ; ana, by this time. Heaven knows what 
and where they are." 

"And no one has inquired of you since— no one has asked the 
brother of Catherine Morton, nay, rather of Catherine Beaufort — 
where is the child intrusted to jrour care ?" 

This question, so exactly similar to that which his superstition 
had rung on his own ears, nerfectly appalled the worthy alderman. 
He staggered back — starea at the marked and stern face that 



one who 



lowered upon him — and at last cried, — 

" For pity's saJce, sir, be just ! What could I do for 
left me of ms own accord ? " 

" The day you had beaten him like a dog. You see, Mr. Morton, 
Iknowall.^' 

** And what are you ?" said Mr. Morton, recovering his English 
courage, and feeling himseK strangely browbeaten in his own 
house ; — " what and who are you, that you thus take the liberty 
to catechise a man of my character and respectability ? " 

" Twice mayor " began Mrs. Morton. 

"Hush, mother!" whispered Miss Margaret, — "don't work 
him up." 

" I repeat, sir, what are you?" 

" What am I ?— your nephew ! Who am I ? Before men, I betor 
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a name that I have assumed, and not dishonoured— befow HeaYen» 
I am Philip Beaufort ! " 

Mrs. Morton dropped down upon her stool. Margaret mur- 
mured ** My cousin ! in a tone that the ear of the musioal coal- 
merchant might not have greatly relished. And Mr. Morton, 
after a lon^ pause, came up with a &ank and manly expression of 
joy, and said, — 

" Then, sir, I thank Heaven, from my heart, that one of my 
sister's children stands alive hefore me ! " 

" And now, again^ I— I whom you accuse of having corrupted 
and ruined him — htm for whom I toiled and worked — ^him, who 
was to me, then, as a last surviving son to some anxious father, — 
I, from whom he was reft and robbed— I ask you again for Si(hiey 
— ^for mv brother ! " 

** And, again, 1 say, that I have no information to give you— 
that—stay a moment— stay. You must pardon what I have said 
of you before you made yourself known. I went but b^ the 
accounts I had received from Mr. Beaufort. Let me speak plainly ; 
that gentleman thought, right or wrong, that it would be a great 
thing to separate your brother from you. He may have &und 
him-~it must be so — and kept his name and condition concealed 
from us all, lest you should detect it. Mrs. M., don't you think 

80?" 

"I'm sure I'm so terrified I don't know what to think," said 
Mrs. Morton, putting her liand to her forehead, and see-sawing 
herself to and fro upon her stool. 

" But since they wronged you — since you— you seem so very " 

** Very much the gentleman," suggested Miss Margaret. 

•* Yes, so much the gentleman ;— well off, too, I should hope, sir," 
— and the experienced eye of Mr. Morton glanced at the costly 
sables that lined the pelisse — *' there can be no difficulty in your 
learning from Mr. Beaufort all that you wish to know. And pray, 
sir, may I ask, did you send any one here to-day to make the very 
inquiry you have made ?" 

^*ir— No. What do you mean?" 

" "Well, well— sit down— there may be something in all this that 
you may make out better than I can ?" 

And as Philip obeyed, Mr. Morton, who was really and honestly 
rejoiced to see his sister's son alive and apparently thriving, pro- 
ceeded to relate pretty exactly the conversation he had held with 
the previous visitor. Philip listened earnestly and with attention. 
Who cotdd this questioner be ? Some one who knew his birth — 
some one who sought him out? — some one, who — Grood Heavens ! 
could it be the long[-lost witness of the marriage ? 

As soon as that idea struck him, he started from his seat, and 
entreated Morton to accompany him in search of the stranger. 
*• You know not," he said, in a tone imnressed with that energy of 
will in which lay the talent of his mind, — "you know not of what 
importance this maybe to my prospects — ^to your sister's fair name. 
If ;t should be the witness returned at last ! Who else, of the 
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rank you describe, would be interested in sucli inquiries;^ 
Come ! 

"What "Witness?" said Mrs. Morton, fretfully. "You don't 
mean to come oyer ns with the old story of tl^ marriage ?" 

"Shall your wife slander your own sister, sir? A marriage 
there was — God yet will proclaim the Tigh1>— and the name of 
Beaufort shall be yet placed on my mother's grave-stone. Gome ! " 

" Here are your shoes and umbrella, pa," cried Miss Margraret, 
inspired by Philip's earnestness. 

My fair cousin, I guess," and as the soldier took her hand, he 
kissed the imreluctant cheek — ^turned to the door— Mr. Morton 
placed his arm in his, and the next moment they were in the 
street. 

When Catherine, in her meek tones, had said, " Philip Beaufort 
was my husband," Roger Morton had disbelieved her. And now 
one word from the son, who could, in oomparison, know so little of 
the matter, had almost sufficed to convert and to convince the 
soeptio. Why was this ? — ^Because— Man believes the Strong ! 



CHAPTER II. 

Quid Virtus et qtdd Sapientia possit 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulj/ssem.* — Hor. 

' MsAiTWHiLE the object of their search, on quitting Mr. Morton's 
shoo, had walked slowly and sadly on, tbrougn the plashini^ streets, 
till ne came to a public-house in the outskirts and on the hiffh road 
to London. Here he took shelter for a short time, drying himself 
bv the kitchen fire, with the licence purchased by fourpennyworth 
of gin ; and having learned that the next coach to London would 
not pass for some hours, he finally settled himself in the ingle, till 
the guard's horn should arouse him. By the same coach mat the 

night before had conveyed Philip to N , had the very man he 

sought been also a passenger ! 

The noor fellow was sickly and wearied out: he had settled 
into a aoze, when he was suddenly wakened by the wheels of a 
coach and the trampling of horses. Not knowing how long he had 
slept, and imagining that the vehicle he had awaited was at the 
door, he ran out. It was a coach comincf from London, and the 
driver was joking with a pretty barmaia, who, in rather short 
petticoats, was holding up to him the customary glass. The man, 
after satisfying himself that his time was not yet come, was turn- 
ing back to the fire, when a head popped itself out of the window, 
and a voice cried, — ** Stars and garters I Will— so that's you !" 
At the sound of the voice the man halted abruptly, turnea very 

Sale, and his limbs trembled. The inside passenger opened the 
oor, jumped out with a little carpet-bag in his hand, took forth a 

* He has prdposed to us Ulysses as a nsef ol example of how much mtj be 
aecompUsbed by Virtue and Wisdom. 
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long leathern parse, from whioli he ostentatioTii^y selected Jihe 

coins that paia his fare and satisiied the coachman, and then, 

passinr his arm through that of the acquaintance he had dis- 

corered, led him hack into the h6use. 

" Will— Will," he whispered, ** you have heen to the Mortons. 
Never moind—let's hear all. Jenny or Dolly, or whatever your 
sweet praetty name is — a private room and a pint of hrandy, my 
dear. Hot water and lots of the CToeery. That's right." 

And as soon as the pair found themselves, with the hrandy 
before them, in a small parlour with a good fire, the last comer 
went to the door, shut it cautiously, flung his hag under the tahle, 
took off his gloves, spread himself wider and widfer before the fire, 
intil he had entirely excluded every ray from his friend, and then 
iuddenlv taminp^ so that the back might enjoy what the front had 
rained, ne exclaimed, 

"Damme, Will, you're a praetty sort of a breather to give 
ae the slip in that way. fiut in this world, every man for 
is-self!" 

" I tell you," said William, with something like decision in his 
oioe, **that I will not do any wrong to these young men if they 
ve." 

" Who asks you to do a wrong to them ?— booby ! —Perhaps I 
ay be the best friend they may nave yet— ay, or you too, though 
►u*re the ungratefuUest, whimsicallest sort of a son of a gun that 
er I came across. Come, help yourself, and don't roll up your 
es in that way, like a Muggletonian asoide of a Fye-Fye ! " 
Eere the speaker paused a moment, and vfdth a graver and more 
tural tone of voice proceeded. 

* So you did not believe me when I told you that these brothers 
re dead, and you have been to the Mortons to learn more ?" 
•Yes." 

Well, and what have you learned ?" 

Kothin^. Morton declares that he does not know that they are 

e, but ne says also that he does not know that they are 

Indeed," said the other, listening with great attention ; " and 
really think ihat he does not know anything about them V 
r do, indeed." 
Eum ! Is he a sort of man who would post down the rhino to 

the search?" 

3[e looked as if he had the yellow fever when I said I was 
" returned William, turning round, and trying to catch a 
3se at the iiie, as he gulped his brandy and water, 
'hen I'll be d — d if I run the risk of calling. I have done 

things in this town by way of business before now : and 
•h it's a long time ago, yet folks don't forget a haundsome 
n a hurry — especially if he has done 'em ! Now, then, listen 
You see, I nave given this matter all the 'tention in my 
* If the lads be dead,' said I to you, * it is no use burning 
iing-ers by holding a candle to bones in a coffin. But Mr. 
ort need, not know they are dead, and we'll see what we can 
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get out of him ; and if I sneoeeds, as I think I shall, you and I 
may hold tip our heads for the rest of our life.' Acoordmgly, as I 
tola yon, I went to Mr. Beaufort, and— 'Gud, I thought we nad it 
all our own way. But since I sawyou last, there's been the devil 
and all. When I called again, Will, I was shown in to an old 
Itxrd, sharp as a gimhlet. Hang me, William, if he did not frighten 
me out of my seven senses ! " 

Here Captain Smith (the reader has, no doubt, already disoovered 
that the speaker was no less a personage) took three or four nervous 
strides across the room, returned to the table, threw himself in a 
chair, placed one foot on one hob, and one on the other, laid his 
iiiiger on his nose, and, with a significant wink, said in a whisper— 
'* Will, he knew I had been lagged ! He not only refused to hear 
all I had to say, but threatened to prosecute— persecute, hang, 
draw, and quarter us both, if we ever dared to come out with the 
truth." 

'*But what's the good of the truth if the boys are dead?" said 
William, timidly. 



stirred 

as I had got to my 
runner on the other side of the way— I felt deuced queer. How- 
ever, I went in, sat down, and began to think. I saw that it was 
up with us, so far as the old uns were ooncemed ; and now it might 
be worth while to find out if the young uns really were dead." 

*' Then you did not know that after all ! I thought so. Oh, 
Jerry!" 

^ ** Why, look you, man, it was not our interest to take their 
side if we could make our bargain out of the other. 'Cause 
why? You are only one witness — ^you are a good fellow, but 
poor, and with very shaky nerves, Will. You does not know 
what them big wigs are when a man's cafi^ed in a witness-box 
— ^they flank one up, and they flank one down, and they bully 
and bother, till one's like a norse at Astley's dancing on h<% 
iron. If your testimony broke down, why it would be all up 
with the case, and what then would become of us ? Besides, 
added the captain, with digpfjed candour, *' I have been lagged, 
it's no use denjring it ; I am back before my time. Inquiries about 
your respectabilily would soon bring the bulkies about me. And 
you would not havepoor Jerry sent back to that d— d low place on 
t'other side of the Herring-pond, would you r " 

'*Ah, Jerry?" said William, kindly placing his hand in hii 
brother's, '* you know I helped you to escape ; I left all to come 
over with you." 

" So you did, and you're a good fellow ; though as to leaving att, 
why you had got rid of all first. And when you told me about the 
marriage, did not I say that I saw our way to a snug thing for life? 
But to return to my story. There is a danger in going with the 
youngsters. But since, WilL — since nothing but hard words is to 
be got on the other side, we'll do our duty, and I'll find them out, 
and do the best I can for us— that is, if they be yet above ground* 
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And now I'll own to you that I think I knows that the younger 
one is alive." 

"You do?" 

" Yes ! But as he won't come in for anything unless his brother 
is dead, we must have a hunt for liie heir. Now I told you that, 
many years ago, there was a lad with me, who, putting all things 
together— seeing how the Beauforts came after him, and recollect- 
ing different thinjjs he let out at the time— I feel pretty suro is 
your old master's Hopeful. I know that poor Will (iawtrey gave 
this lad the address of old Gregg, a friend of mine. So after 
wat<}hing Sharp off the sly, I went that very night, or rather at 
two in the morning, to Gregg's hou^e, and, after brushing up his 
memory, I found that the lad had been to him, and ffone over 
afterwards to Paris in search of Gkiwtrey, who was then Keeping a 
matrimony shop. As I was not rich enough to go off to Pans in a 
pleasant, gentlemanlike way, I allowed Gfregg to put me up to a 
noioe, quiet, little bit of business. Don't snake your head — all 
safe — a rural affair ! That took some days. You see it has helped 
to new rig me," and the captain glanced complacently over a very 
smart suit of clothes. " Well, on my return I went to call on you, 
but you were ffown. I half suspected you might have gone to the 
mother's relations here ; and I thought, at all events, tnat I could 
not do better than go myself and see what they knew of the mat- 
ter. From what you say I feel I had better now let that alone, 
and go over to Paris at once ; leave me alone to find out. And 
faith, what with Sharp and the old lord, the sooner I quit England 
the better." 

"And you really think you shall get hold of them after all? 
Oh, never fear my nerves if I'm once in the right ; it's living with 
you, and seeing you do wrong, and hearing you talk wicKedly, 
that makes me tremble." 

" Bother ! " said the captain, " you need not crow over me. 
Stand up. Will ; there now, look at us two in the glass ! Why, I 
look ten years younger than you do, in spite of all my troubles. I 
dress like a gentleman, as I am ; I have money in my pocket ; I 
put money in yours ; without me you'd starve. Look you, you 
carried over a little fortune to Australia— rvou married— you farmed 
— you lived honestly, and yet that d— d shilly-shally disposition of 
yours, 'ticed into one speculation to-day, and scared out of another 
to-morrow, ruined you ! " 
• " Jerry ! Jerry ! " cried William, writhing ; " don't— don't." k 

" But it's all true, and I wants to cure you of preaching. And 
then, when you were nearly run out, instead of putting a bold face 
on it, and setting your shoulder to the wheel, you gives it up— you 
sells what you have— you bolts over, wife and all, to Boston, oe- 
cause some one tells you you can do better in America— you are 
out of the way when a search is made for you— years ago when you 
could have benefited yourself and your master's family without 
any danger to you or me — ^nobody can find you ; 'cause why, you 
could not bear that your old friends in England, or in the colony 
either, should know that you were turned a slave-driver in Ken- 
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tucky. You kick up a mutiny among the niggars by moaning: 
over them, instead of keeping 'em to it — ^you get Jdcked out your- 
self—your wife beffs you to go back to Australia, where her rela- 
tions will do something for you — ^you work your passage out, look- 
ing as ragged as a colt from grass — wife's uncle don't like ragged 
nephews-in-law — ^wife dies broken-hearted— and you might be 
breaking stones on the roads with the convicts, if I, myself a con- ^ 
vict, had not taken compassion on you. Don't cry. Will, it is all; 
for your own good — I hates cant ! Whereas I, my own master from ■ 
eighteen, never stooped to serve any other— have dressed like a. 
gentleman — kissed the pretty girls— drove my pheaton — ^been in 
all the ])apers as * the celebrated Dashing Jerry' — never wanted a 

Sainea in my pocket, and even when lagged at last, had a pretty 
ttle sum in the colonial bank to lighten my misfortunes. I 
escape — I bring you over — and here I am, supporting you, and, in 
all probability, the one on whom depends the fate of one of the 
first families in the country. And you preaches at me, do you? 
Look you. Will ; — ^in this world, honesty 's nothing without force 
of character ! And so your health 1 " 

Here the captain emptied the vest of the brandy into his glass, 
drained it at a draught, ana, while poor William was wiping his 
eyes with a ragged blue pocket-handkerchief, rang the bell, and 

asked what coaches would pass that way to , a seaport town, 

at some distance. On hearing that there was one at six o'clock, 
the captain ordered the best dinner the larder would afford to be 
got ready as soon as possible ; euid, when they were again alone, 
thus accosted his brother — 

"Now you go back to town — ^here are four shiners for you. 
Keep quiet— don't speak to a soul — don't put your foot in it, that's 
all I beg, and 1*11 nnd out whatever there is to be found. It is 

damnably out of mv way embarking at , but I had best keep 

clear of Lunnon. And I tell you what, if these youngsters have 
hopped the twig, there's another bird on the bough that may prove 
a goldfinch after all ;— young Arthur Beaufort : — ^I hear ne is a 
wild, expensive chap, and one who can't live without lots of 
money. jS^ow, it's easv to frighten a man of that sort, and I 
sha'n't have the old lord at his elbow." 

** But I tell you, that I only care for my poor master's children." 

"Yes ; but if they are dead, and by saying they are alive one 
can make old age comfortable, there*9 no harm in it— eh ? " 
I ^ "1 don't know," said William, irresolutely. " But certainly it 
is a hard thing to be so poor at my time of life ; and so honest a 
man as I've been, too ! " 

Captain Smith went a little too far when he said that " honesty's 
nothing without force of character." Still Honesty has no busi- 
ness to be helpless and draggletailed ; — she must be active and 
brisk, and make use of her wits ; or, though she keep clear of the 
t>rison, 'tis no very great wonder if she fall on the parish. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Jft/tf.'Tbif Madlente* lignior, begins to be more sociable on a sudden. 

Swrjf Han out qfhia Bumour, 

Puni.-,Siifoim, yon are snAdenUy instmcted. 
Fatt.-WiM, I, sir ? "-/*«. 

Afteb spending the greater part of the day in vain inquiries 
i a vain search, Philip and Mr. Morton returned to the house of 
I latter. 

' And now/' said Philip, " all that remains to be done is this ; 
t, give to the police of the town a detailed description of the 
1 ; and secondly, let us put an advertisement both in the county 
-nal and in some of the London papers, to the effect, that if the 
ion who called on you will take the trouble to apply again, 
3T personally or by letter, he may obtain the information sought 

In case he does, I will trouble you to direct him to yes 

Monsieur de Yaudemont, according to this address.*' 

*fot toyou, then?" 

t is the same thing," replied Philip, drily. " You have con- 

d my suspicions, that tne Beauforts know something of my 

er. What did you say of some other friend of the family 

issisted in the search ? 

h,— a Mr. Spencer I an old acquaintance of your mother's." 

)1t, Morton smiled, but not being encouraged in a joke, went on. 

wever, that's neither here nor there ; he certainly never found 

3ur brother. For I jidLve had several letters from him at 

nt timeSy asking if any news had been heard of either of 

, indeed, Spenoer had taken peculiar nains to deceive the 
18, whose interposition he feared little less than that of the 
rts. 

jn it can be of no use to apply to him," said Philip, care- 
not having any recollection oi the name of Spencer, and 
*e attaching little importance to the mention of nim. 
iainly, I should think not. Depend on it, Mr. Beaufort 

LOW." 

3," said Philip. " And I have only to thank you for your 

5 and return to town." 

stay "with us this day — do — let me feel that we are friends* 

vou, poor Sidney's fate has been a load on my mind ever 

[eft. Xou shall have the bed he slept in, and over which 

her bent "when she left him and me for the last time." 

^ords -were said with so much feeling, that the adventurer 

3 xmcle's hand, and said, * * Forgive me, I wronged you— 

rour gruest. 

Drton, strange to say, evindedno symptoms of ill-humour 
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at the news of tlie proffered hospitality. In fact, Miss Margaret 
had been so eloquent in Philip's praise duringhis absence, that she 
sufiered herself to be favourably impressed. Her daughter, indeed, 
had obtained a sort of ascendancy over Mrs. M. and the whole 
house, ever since she had received so excellent an offer. And 
moreover, some people are like dogs — ^they snarl at the ragged and 
fawn on the well-dressed. Mrs. Morton did not object to a nephew 
de facto, she only objected to a nephew in forma pauperis. The 
evening, therefore, passed more cheerfully than might have been 
anticipated, though Philip found some difficulty in parrying the 
many questions put to him on the past. He contented himself 
with saying, as briefly as possible, that he had served in a foreign 
service, and acquired what sufficed him for an independence ; and 
then, with the ease which a man picks up in the great world, 
turned the conversation to the prospects of the family whose guest 
he was. Having listened with due attention to Mrs. Morton's 
eulo^es on Tom, who had been sent for, and who drank the praises 
on his own gentility into a very large pair of blushing ears— ulso, 
to her self-felicitations on Miss Margaret's marriage, — item, on the 
service rendered to the town by Mr. Roger, who had repaired to 
the* town-hall in his first mayoralty at his own expense, — item, to 
a long chronicle of her own genealogy, how she had one cousin a 
clergyman, and how her great-grandfather had been knighted, — 
item, to the domestic virtues of all her children, — item, to a con- 
fused explanation of the chastisement inflicted on Sydney, which 
Philip cut short in the middle ; he asked, with a snule, what had 
become of the Plaskwiths. " Oh ! " said Mrs. Morton, ** my brother 
Kit has retired from business. His son-in-law, Mr. Plimmins, has 
succeeded." 

" Oh, then, Plimmins married one of the young ladies? " 

** Yes, Jane — she had a sad squint ! — ^Tom, tinere is nothing to 
laugh at !— we are all as God made us — * Handsome is as handsome 
does,* — she has had three little uns ! " 

" Do they squint too ?" asked Philip ; and Miss Margaret higgled 
and Tom roared, and the other young men roared too. Philip had 
certainly said something very witty. 

This time Mrs. Morton administered no reproof; but replied, 
pensively, — 

" Natur is very mysterious — ^they all squint ! " 

Mr. Morton conducted Philip to his chamber. There it was, fresh, 
dean, unaltered — the same white curtains, the same honeysuckle 
paper, as when Catherine had crept across the threshold. 

Did Sidney ever tell you that his mother placed a ring round 
his neck that night ? " asked Mr. Morton. 

** Yes ; and the dear boy wept when he said that he had slept 
too soundly to know that she was by his side that last, last time. 
The ring — oh, how well I remember it !— she never put it off till 
then ; and often in the fields— for we were wild wanderers together 
in that day — often when his head lay on my shoulder, I fefi that 
ring still resting on his heart, and fancied it was a talisman— a 
blessing. Well, well— good night to you ! '* And he shut the door 
on his unde, and was alone. 
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CHAPTER ly. 

The Man of Law, * • * 

And a great suit is like to be between them. 

Bkn Jonbon : Staple of News, 

0^ arriying in London, Philip went iirst to the lodging: he still 
pt there, and to which his letters were directed ; and, among 
ne communications from Paris, full of the politics and the hopes 
the Carlists, he found the following note fifom Lord lilhume. 

'Deab Sib,— When I met you the other day, I told you I had 
n threatened with the gout. The enemy has now taken posses- 
L of the field. I am sentenced to reginien and the sofa. JBut as 
I my rule in life to make afflictions as light as possihle, so I have 
}d a few Mends to take compassion on me, and help me * to 
fle off this mortal coil,* by dealing me, if they can, four by 
)urs. Any time between nine and twelve to-night, or to-morrow 
t, you will find me at home ; and if you are not better engaged, 
ose you dine with me to-d^ — or rather dine opposite to me— 
(zcuse my Spartan broth. ioi;i will meet (besides any two or 
friends whom an impromptu invitation may find disengaged) 
ster, with Beaufort and their daughter : they only arrived in 
this morning, and are kind enough * to nurse me,' as they call 
bat is to say, their cook is taken ill ! 

" Yours, 

" LlDBXTBNE. 
k.Iaoe, Sept. " 

te Beauforts. Fate favours me— I will go. The date is for 

ent off a hasty line to accept the invitation, and finding he 
few hours yet to spare, he resolved to employ them in con- 
)n with some lawyer as to the chances of iiltimately regain- 
inheritanoe — a hope which, however wild, he had, since his 
to his native shore, and especially since he had heard of the 
visit made to Eoger Morton, permitted himself to indulge, 
lis idea he sallied out» meaning to consult Liancourt, who, 
a large acquaintance among the English, seemed the best 
^x} advise him as to the choice of a lawyer at once active 
Lest, — ^when he suddenly chanced upon that gentleman 

is luoky, my dear Liancourt. I was just going to your 

I was coining to yours to know if you dine with Lord 
. He told me he had asked you. I have just left him. 
;lie sofa of Mephistopheles, there was the prettiest Mar- 
L ever belield." 
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" He called her Ms niece ; but I should doubt if lie had any 
relation on this side the Styx so human as a niece." 

*• You seem to have no great predilection for our host.** 

" My dear Vaudemont, oetween our blunt, soldierly natures, ancL 
those wily, icy, sneering intellects, there is the antipathy of the 
dog to the cat.** 

" Perhaps so on our side, not on his— or why does he invite us? ** 

"London is empty, there is no one else to ask. We are new 
faces, new minds to nim. We amuse him more than the hackneyed 
comrades he has worn out. Besides, he plays — and you too. Fie 
on you !" 

** Liancourt, I had two objects in knowing that man, and I pay 
the toll for the bridge. When I cease to want the passage, I Bnall 
cease to pay the toll.** 

"But the bridge may be a draw-bridge, and the moat is devilish 
deep below. Without metaphor, that man may ruin you before 
you know where you are." 

** Bah ! I have my eyes open. I know how much to spend on 
the rogue, whose service I hire as a lackey's ; and I know also 
where to stop. Liancourt," he added, after a short pause, and in a 
tone deep with suppressed passion, *^when I first saw that man, I 
thought of appealing to his heart for one who has a claim on it. 
That was a vain hope. And then there came upon me a sterner 
and deadlier thought— the scheme of the Avenger!— this lilbume 
— this rogue whom the world sets up to worship — ^ruined, body and 
soul ruined — one whose name the world gibbets with scorn ! Well, 
I thought to avenge that man. In his own house — amidst you all 
— I thought to detect the sharper and brand the cheat ! ** 

" You startle me ! — It has been whispered, indeed, that Lord 
Lilbume^ is dangerous, — but skill is dangerous. To cheat! — ^an 
English gentleman !— a nobleman !— imposssible ! '* 

" Whether he do or not,** returned Vaudemont, in a calmer tone, 
" I have foregone the vengeance, because he is '* 

"Is what?** 

" No matter/' said Yaudemont aloud, but he added to himself, — 
" Because he w the ^andfather of Panny ! *' 

" You axe very enigmatical to-day.'* 

" Patience, Liancourt ; I may solve all the riddles that make up 
my life, yet. Bear with me a little longer. And now can you 
help me to a lawyer ? — a man experienced, indeed, and of repute, 
but younj?, active, not overladen with business ;— I want his zeal 
and his time, for a hazard that your monopolists of clients may not 
deem worth their devotion.** 

" I can recommend you, then, the veiy man you require. I had 
a suit some years ago at Paris, for which English witnesses were 
necessary. My avocat employed a solioitor here whose activity in 
collecting my evidence gained my cause. I will answer for his 
diligence ana his honesty.** 
. "His address?'* 

" Mr. Barlow— somewhere by the Strand— let me see— Essex- 
yes,— Essex-street.** 
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" Then good- by to you for the present.— -You dine at Lord Lil- 
bume's, too?" 

"Yes. Adien tai then." 

Yaudemont was not long before he arrived at Mr. Barlow's ; a 
brass-plate announced to him the house. He was shown at onoe 
into a parlour, where he saw a man whom lawyer's would caU 
young, and spinsters middle-aged— viz., about two-and-for^ ; 
with a bold, resolute, intelligent oountenance, and that steady, 
calm, sagacious eye, which inspires at once confidence and esteem. 

Yaudemont scanned him with the look of one who has been 
accustomed to judge mankind— as a scholar does books— with 
rapidity because with practice. He had at first resolved to submit 
to him the heads of his case without mentioning names, and, in 
foot, he so commenced his narrative ; but by degrees, as he per- 
ceived how much his own earnestness arrested and engrossed the 
interest of his listener, he warmed into faller confidence, and ended 
by a full disclosure, and a caution as to the profoundest secrecy in 
case, if there were no hope to recover his rightful name, he might 
yet wish to retain, unannoyed by curiosity or suspicion, that by 
which he was not discreditably known. 

" Sir," said Mr. Barlow, aner assuring him of the most scrupu- 
lous discretion, — " sir, I have some recollection of the trial insti- 
tuted by your mother, Mrs. Beaufort " and the slight emphasis 
he laid on that name was the most grateful compliment he could 
have paid to the truth of Philip's recital. " My impression is, 
that it was managed in a very slovenly manner by her lawyer ; 
and some of his oversights we may repair in a suit instituted by 
yourself. But it woidd be absurd to conceal from you the ereat 
oifBiculties that beset us— jrour mother's suit, designed to establish 
her own rights, was far easier than that which you must commence 
-^viz., an action for ejectment against a man who has been some 
years in undisturbed possession. Of course, until the missing wit- 
ness is found out, it would be madness to commence litigation. And 
the question, then, will be, how far that witness will suffice } It 
is true, that one witness of a marriage, if the others are dead, is 
held sufficient by law. But I need not add, that that witness must 
be thoroughly credible. In suits for real property, very little 



documentiury or secondary elVidence is admitted. I doubt even 
whether the certificate of the marriage on which— in the loss or 
destruction of the register— you lay so much stress, would be avail- 
able in itself. But if an examined copy, it becomes of the last 
importance, for it will then inform us of the name of the person 
who extracted and examined it. Heaven grant it may not have 
been the dergjrman himself who performed the ceremony, and 
who, vou say, is dead ; if some one else, we should then nave a 
seoona, no doubt credible and most valuable, witness. The docu- 
ment would thus become available as proof, and, I think, that we 
should not fail to establish our case." 

** But this certificate, how is it ever to be found ? I told you we 
had searched everywhere in vain." 

" True ; but you say that your mother always declared that the 

IT 
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late Mr. Beaufort had so solemnly assnred her, even jnst xnrior to 
his decease, that it was in existence, that I have no donht as to the 
fact. It may he possible, but it is a terrible insinuation to make, 
that if Mr. Kobert Beaufort, in examining the papers of the de- 
ceased, chanced upon a document so importantto nim, he abstracted 
or destroyed it. If this should not have been the case (and Mr. 
Bobert Beaufort's moral character is imspotted-r-and we have 
no right to suppose it), the pi;obability is, either that it was in- 
trusted to some third person, or placed in some hidden drawer or 
deposit, the secret of which your fSeither never disclosed. Who has 
purchased the house you lived in ? " 
" Femside ? Lord Lilbume, Mrs. Robert Beaufort's brother." 
" Humph !— probably, then, he took the furniture and idl. Sir, 
this is a matter that requires some time for close consideration. 
"With jour leave, I will not only insert in the London papers an 
advertisement to the effect that you sug^sted to Mr. Roger Mor- 
ton (in case you should have made a nght conjecture as to the 
object of the man who applied to him), but I will also advertise for 
the witness himself. Wuliam Smith,' you say, his name is. Did 
the lawyer employed by Mrs. Beaufort send to inquire for him in 
the colony ? " 

" Ko; I fear there could not have been time for that. My 
mother was so anxious and eager, and so convinced of the justice 

of her case '* 

** That's a pity ; her lawyer must have been a sad driveller." 
" Besides, now I remember, inquiry was made of his relations 
in England. His father, a farmer, was then alive; the answer 
was that he had certainly left Australia. His last letter, written 
two years before that date, containing a request for money, which 
the father, himself made a bankrupt by reverses, could not grive, 
had stated that he was about to seek his fortune elsewhere— since 
then they had heard nothing of him." 

" Ahem ! Well, you will perhaps let me know where any rela- . 
tions of his are yet to be found, and I will look up the former suit, 
and go into the whole case without delay. In the meantime, vou 
do right, sir— if you will allow me to say it— not to disclose eitner 
your own identity or a hint of your intentions. It is no use put- 
ting suspicion on its guard. And my search for this certificate 
must be managed with the greatest address. But, by the way — 
speaking of u^^n^^—there can be no difficulty, I hope, in proving 
yours ? '' 
Philip was startled. " Why, I am greatly altered."' 
** But, probably, your beard and moustache may ootitribnte to 
that change ; and doubtless, in the village where you lived, there 
would be many with whom you were in sufficient intercourse, and 
on whose recollection, by recalling little anecdotes and oironm- 
stances with which no one but yourself could be acquainted, your 
features would force themselves alony with the moral conviction 
that the man who spoke to them could be no other but Philip Mor- 
ton — or rather Beaufort." 
" You are right; there must be many snoh. Ihete was Hot a 
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oottftffd in the place where I and my dogs were not familiar and 
half aomesticated." 

" All's right, BO far, then. But, I repeat, ire must not be too 
sanguine. Ijaw is not justice " 

" But Ood is," said Philip ; and he left the room. 



CHAPTER T. 

Fo(po««.— A little In a mist, but not dejected : 
Never— but still myself. 

Bbv Jonson : Volpene, 

Peregrine.— km I enoug^h disguised? 
Mer. — Ay, I warrant you. 
Per.— Save you, foir lady.— J6uf. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The ill wind that had 
lown gout to Lord lilburne had blown Lord Lilburne awa^ from 
le injury he had meditated against what he called ** the object of 
is attachment." How completely ahd entirely, indeed, the state 
' Lord Lilbume's feelings depended on the state of his health, may 
> seen in the answer he gave to his valet, when, the morning after 
e iirst attack of the gout, that worthy person, by way of cheering 
3 mastoTi proposed to ascertain somethmg as to the movements 
one with whom Lord Lilburne professed to be so violently in 
^e, — •* Ck)nfound you, Dykeman ! " exclaimed the invalid, — 
vhj do you trouble me about women when I'm in this condition? 
on't care if they were all at the bottom of the sea ! Keach me 
' colchicum ; I must keep my mind calm." 
Whenever tolerably well, Lord Lilburne was careless of his 
Ith ; the moment ne was ill, Lord Lilburne paid himself the 
atest possible attention. Though a man of iirm nerves, in youth 
emar&able daring, and still, though no longer rash, of sufficient 
sonal ooura^, he was by no means fond of the thought of death 
lat is, of his ovon death. Kot that he was tormented by any 
^ous apprehensions of the Dread Unknown, but simply because 
jnly life of which he had any experience seemed to him a peou- 
y pleasant thing. He had a sort of instinctive persuasion, that 
1 Lord Lilburne would not be better off anywhere else. Always 
king: BoHtude, he disliked it more than ever when he was ill, 
he therefore welcomed tiie visit of his sister and the gentle 
L of his pretty niece. As for Beaufort, he bored the sufferer ; 
cvhen that gentleman on his arrival, shutting out his wife and 
hter, whispered to lilbUme, — " Any more news of that im- 
r ? " LdlDume answered, peevishly, " I never talk about 
ess when I have tiie gout ! I have set Sharp to keep a look- 
or hJxay but he has learned nothing as yet. And now go to 
club. You are a worthy creature, but too solemn for my 
s just at this moment. I have a few people coming to dine 
u 2 
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with me, your wife will do the honours, and— you can oome in the 
evening." 

Though Mr. Eobert Beaufort's sense of importance swelled 
and chs^ed at this very unoeremonious congS^ he forced a smile, 
and said, — 

" Well, it is no wonder you are a little fretful with the fput. I 
have plenty to do in town, and Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla can 
come back without waiting for me." 

** Why, as your cook is ill, and they can't dine at a club, you 
may as well leave them here till I am a little better ; not that I 
care, for I can hire a better nurse than either of them." 

** My dear lilbume, don't talk of hiring nurses : certainly, I am 
too happy if they can be of comfort to you." 

'* Ko ! on second thoughts, you may take back your wife, she's 
always talking of her own complaints, and leave me Camilla ; you 
can't want her for a few days." 

" Just as you like. And you really think I have managed as 
well as I could about this young man,— eh ? " 

" Yes—yes ! And so you go to Beaufort Court in a few days ? " 
} doing so. I wish jou were well enough to come." 



•* I propose < „ ^ ^ 

" Urn ! Chambers says that it would be a very good air for me 
— ^better than Femside ; and as to my castle in the north, I would 
as soon go to Siberia. Well, if I get better, I will pay you a visit, 
only you always have such a stupid set of respectable people about 
you. I shock them, and they oppress me." 

" Why, as I hope soon to see Arthur, I shall make it as agreeable 
to him as I can, and I shall be very much obliged to you, if you 
would invite a few of your own Mends." 

" Well, you are a gfood fellow, Beaufort, and I will take you at 
your word ; and, since one good turn deserves another, 1 have now 
no scruple in telling you that 1 feel quite sure that you will have 
no farther annoyance from this troublesome witness-monger." 

" In that case," said Beaufort, " I may pick up a better match 
for Camilla ! Good-by, my dear Lilbunie. 

" Form and Ceremony of the world!" snarled the peer, as the 
door closed on his brother-in-law, " ye make little men very moral, 
and not a bit the better for being so ! " 

It so happened that Vaudemont arrived before any of the other 
guests that day, and during the half-hour which Dr. Chambers 
assigned to his illustrious patient, so that, when he entered, there 
were only Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla in the drawing-room. 

Yaudemont drew back involuntarily, as he recognised in the 
faded countenance of the elder ladj features associated with one 
of the dark passages in his earlier life ; but Mrs. Beaufort's gracious 
smile, and urbane, though languid, welcome, sufficed to assure him 
that the recognition was not mutual. He advanced, and again 
stopped short, as his eye fell upon that fair and still childlike form, 
which, had once knelt by his side and pleaded, witii the orphan, for 
his brother. While he spoke to her, many recollections, some daik 
and stem,— but those, at least, connectea with Camilla, soft and 
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gentle-thrilled tkrough his heart. Occupied as her own thoughts 
and feelings necessarily were with Sidney, there was somethLag in 
Yaudemofflt's appearance — ^his manner— his voice, which forced 
upon Camilla a strange and undefined interest : and even Mrs. 
Beaufort was roused froni her customary apathy, as- she glanced to 
that dark and commanding face with something hetween admira- 
tion and fear. Vaudemont had scarcely, however^ snoken ten 
words, when some other g^uests were announced, and Lord Lilbume 
was wheeled in upon his sofa shortly afterwards. Vaudemont 
continued, however, seated next to Camilla, and the embarrass- 
ment he had at first felt, disappeared. He possessed, when he 
pleased it, that kind of eloquence which belongs to men who have 
seen mnch and felt deeply,^ and whose talk has not been frittered 
down to the commonplace jargon of the world. His very phraseo- 
logy was distinct and peculiar, and he had that rarest of all 
charms in polished life, originality both of thought and of manner. 
Camilla blushed when she found at dinner that he placed himself 
bv her side. That evening De Yaudemont ezcusea himself from 
pla^g, but the table was easily made without him, and still he 
3ontinued to converse with the dfaughter of the man whom he held 
IS his worst foe. By decrees, he turned the conversation into a 
channel that might lead nim to the knowledge he sought. 

" It was my fate," said he, " once to become acquainted with an 
atimate Mend of the late Mr. Beaufort. Will you pardon me if 
venture to fulfil a proxftise I made to him, and ask you to inform 
le what has become of a — a— that is, of Sidney Morton ? " 
" Sidney Morton ! I don't even remember tne name. Oh, yes ! 
have heard it," added Camilla, innocently, and with a candour 
lat showed how little she knew of the secrets of the family ; " he 
as one of two poor boys in whom my brother felt a deep interest 
some relations to my uncle. Yes — ^yes ! I remember now. I 
ver knew Sidney, but I once did see his brother." 

" Indeed I and you remember " 

'* Yes ! I was very young then. I scarcely recollect what passed, 

(vas all 80 confused and strange, but I kuow that I made papa 

•y angry, and I was told never to mention the name of Morton 

Lin. I believe they behaved very ill to papa." 

'And you never learned— never I^the fate of either — of Sidney?" 

Never I" 

But your father must know? " 

I think not ; but tell me," said Camilla, with girlish and 

fiected innocence, ** I have always felt anxious to know, — ^what 

who were those poor boys ? " 

That and who were they ? So deep, then, was the stain upon 

r name, that the modest mother and the decorous father had 

r even said to that young girl, — " They are your cousins— the 

Lren of ^ the man in whose gold we revel ! " 

ilip bit his lip, and the spell of Camilla's presence seemed 

ihed. He muttered some inaudible answer, turned away to 

ard- table, and liancourt took the chair he had left vacant. 
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And how does Miss Beaafort like my friend, Yaudemont ^ I 
assure you that I have seldom seen him so alive to the fasoination 
of femfue beauty ? ** 

•* Oh ! " said Camilla, with her silver lan^h, " your nation spoils 
ns for onr own countrymen. You forget how little we are aoeus- 
tomed to flattery." 

** Flattery ! what truth oould flatter on the lips of an exile ? 
But you don't answer my question— what think you of Yaudemont? 
Few are more admired. He is handsome ! " 

'*Is he ?" said Camilla, and she glanced at Yaudemont, as he 
stood at a little distance, thoughtful and abstracted. Every ffirl 
forms to herself some uutold dream of that which she consiaera 
fairest. And Yaudemont had not the delicate and faultless beauty 
of Sidney. There was nothing that corresponded to her ideal in 
his marked features and lordlv shape ! But she owned, reluctantly 
to herselfl that she had seloom seen, among the trim gallimts of 
everyday life, a form so striking and impressive. The air, indeed, was 
professional— the most careless glance could detect the soldier. But 
it seemed the soldier of an elder age or a wilder clime. He ^recalled 
to her those heads which she had seen in the Beaufort Gallery aiLd 
other Collections yet more celebrated— portraits by Titian of those 
warrior statesmen who lived in the oldBepubbcs of Italy in a 
perpetual struggle with their kind— images of dark, resolute, 
earnest men. Even whatever was intellectaal in his countenance 
spoke, as in those portraits, of a mind ^larpened rather in active 
than in studious life ;— intellectual, not from the pale hues, the 
worn exhaustion, and the sunken cheek of the bookman and 
dreamer, but from its collected and stem repose, the calm depth 
that lay beneath the Are of the eyes, and the strong will that spoke 
in the close full lips, and the high but not cloudless forehead. 

And. as she gazed, Yaudemont turned round— her eyes fell 
beneath his, and she felt angry with herself that she blushed. 
Yaudemont saw the downcast eye, he saw the blush, and tiie 
attraction of Camilla's presence was restored. He would have 
approached her, but at that moment Mr. Beaufort himself entered, 
and his thoughts went again into a darker channel. 

" Yes," said Liancourt, " you must allow Yaudemont looks what 
he is— a noble fellow and a gallant soldier. Did you never hear 
of his battle with the tigress ? It made a noise in India. J must 
tell it you as I have heard it." 

And while Liancourt was narrating the adventure, whatever it 
was, to which he referred, the card-table was broken up, and Lord 
Lilbume, still reclining on his sofa, lazily introduced nis brother* 
in-law to such of the guests as were strangers to him — Yaudemont 
among the rest. Mr. Beaufort had never seen Philip Morton more 
than three times ; once at Femside, and the other times by an 
imperfect light, and when his features were convulsed by passion, 
and his form disfigured by his dress. Certainly, therefore, had 
Robert Beaufort even possessed that faculty of memory which is 
supposed to belong peculiarly to kin^ and princes, and which 
recals every face once seen, it might nave tasked the gift to the 



utmost to have detected, in the bronzed and decorated fQ?eigrner to 
whom he was now presented, the features of the wud and long-lost 
boy. But still some dim and uneasy presentiment, or some 

struggling and painful effort of recollection, was in his mind, as 

he spoke to Yaudemont, and listened to the cold, calm tone of his 

repl y. 
" Who do yon say that Frenchman is ? " he whispered, to his 

hrother-in-law, as Yaudemont turned away. 
" Oh I a deverish sort of adventurer— a gentleman ;— he plays. 

—He has seen a good deal of the world — he rather amuses me — 

different from other people. I think of asking him to join our 

circle at Beaufort Court. 
Mr. Beaufort coughed huskily, but not seeing any reasonable 

objection to the proposal, and afraid of rousing the sleeping hyasna 

of Lord Lilbume's sarcasm, he merely said, — -"•- 

"Any one you like to invite : " and looking round for some one 
on whom to vent his displeasure, perceived Camilla still listening 
to Liancourt. He stalked up to her, and, as Liaucourt, seeing her 
rise, rose also and moved away, he said peevishly, ** You will never 
learn to conduct yourself properly; you are to be left here to nurse 
and comfort yonr uncle, and not to listen to the gibberish of every 
French adventurer. Well, Heaven be praised, I nave a son !— girls 
are a great plague ! " 

"So they are, Mr. Beaufort," sighed his wife, who had iust 
joined him, and who was jealous of the preference Lilbume bad 
griven to her daughter. 

"And so selfiSi," added Mrs. Beaufort; "they only care for 
iheir own amusements, and never mind how uncomfortable their 
parents are for want of them." 

"Oh! dear mamma, don't say so— let me go home with you— I'll 
peak to my uncle ! " 

"Konsense, child! — Come alon^, Mr. Beaufort;" and the 
Jfectionate parents went out arm in arm. They did not perceive 
hat Yaudemont had been standing close behind them ; but Camilla, 
ow- looking up witii tears in her eyes, again caught his gaze : he 
ad heard ^ 

" And they ill-treat her," he muttered : " t?uit divides her from 
hem / — aha will be left here— I shall see her again." * 
As he turned to depart, Lilbume beckoned to him. 
** You do not mean to desert our table ? " 
" Ko ; but I am not very well to-night— to-morrow, if you will 
low me." 

" Ay, to-morrow ; and if you can spare an hour in the morning 
will be a charity. You see," he added in a whisper, " I have a 
irse, though I have no children. D'ye think that^s love ? Bah ! 
" — a legra^y ! Good night." 

"JSTo — ^no — ^no!" said Yaudemont to himself, as he walked 
rough the mooiilight streets. " No ! though my heart bums,— 
or murdered felon !— to avenpe thy wrongs and thy crimes, 
ren&re cannot come from me— ne is Fanny's grandfathes and-t 
\mitla*s uncle!** 
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And Camilla, wlien that uncle had dismissed her for the nigh^ 
sat down thoughtfully in her own room. The dark eyes ox 
Vaudemont seemed still to shine on her ; his voice yet rang- in her 
ear; the wild tales of daring and danger with which Lianeomt 
had associated his name yet haunted her hewildered fancy — she 
started, frightened at her own thoughts. 8he took from her bosom, 
some lines that Sidney had addressed to her, and, as she read and 
re-read,, her roirit became oabned to its wonted and faithful 
melancnoly. Vaudemont was forgotten, and the name of Sidney 
yet murmured on her lips, when sleep came to renew the image Si 
the absent one, and paint in dreams the Dairy land of a happy 
Future ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ring on, yc bells— most pleasant is your chime ! •» 

Wilson : Ide of Palms. 

O fairy child ! What can I wish for tfaee ?"— Jdtd: 

Yattbeicont remained six days in London without going to 

H , and each of those days he paid a visit to Lord Lilbume. 

On the seventh day, the invalid being much better, though still 
unable to leave his room, Camilla returned to Berkeley Square. On 
the same day, Vaudemont went once more to see Simon and poor 
Fanny. 

As ne approached the door, he heard from the window, partially 
opened, for the day was clear and fine, Fanny's sweet voice. She 
was chanting one of the simple songs she had promised to learn 
by heart ; and Vaudemont, though l>ut a poor judge of the art, 
was struck and affected by the music of the voice and tiie earnest 
depth of the feeling. He paused opposite the window and called 
her by her name. Fanny looked forth joyously, and ran, iis usual, 
to open the door to him. f 

" Oh ! you have been so long away ; but I already know many 
of the songs : they say so much that 1 always wanted toftay ! " 

Vaudemont smiled, but languidly. i 

" How strange it is," said Fanny, musingly, " that there should 
be so much in a piece of paper! for, after aU," pointing to the open 
page of her book, " this is but a piece of paper, — only there is life 
mxt!" 

Ay," said Vaudemont, gloomily, and far from seizing the subtle 
delicacy of Fanny's thought— A«r mind dwelling upo^ Poetry and 
his upon Law, — ** ay, and do you know that upon a mere scrap of 
paper, if I could but find it, may depend my whole fortune, my 
whole happiness, all that I care for in life ? " 

** Upon a scrap of paper ^ Oh ! how I wish I could find it ^ Ah! 
;ou look as if you thought I should never be wise enough for 

at • 



^ 
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Yandemont, not listening to her, uttered a deep sigh. Fanny 
approached him timidly. 

Do not sigh, hrother, — I can't hear to hear you sigh. You are 
changed. Have t/ou, too, not heen happy ? " 

" Happy, Fanny ! yes, lately very happv— too happy ! " 

" Happy, havt you? and / " the girl stopped short— her tone 

had heen that of sadness and reproach, and she stopped— why she 
knew not, hut she felt her heart sink within her. Fanny suffered 
him to pass her, and he went straight to his own room. Her eyes 
followed him wistfully : it was not his hahit to leave her thus 
ahruptly. The family meal of the day was over ; and it was an 
hour oeiore Yaudemont descended to the parlour. Fanny had put 
aside the songs, she had no heart to recommence those gentle 
studies that had heen so sweet, — ^thev had drawn no pleasure, no 
praise from him. She was seated icily and listlessly heside the 
silent old man, who every day grew more and more silent still. 
She turned her head as Yaudemont entered, and her pretty lip 
pouted as that of a neglected child. But he did not heed it, and 
thepout vanished, and tears rushed to her eyes. 

Yaudemont was changed. His countenance was thoughtful and 
overcast. His manner ahstracted. He addressed a few. words to 
Simon, and then, seating himself hy the window, leant his cheek 
on his hand, and was soon lost in reyerie. Fanny, finding that he 
did not speak, and after stealing jnany a long and earnest glance 
at his motioxuess attitude and ^oomy hrow, rose gently, and 
gliding to him with her light step, said in a tremhHng voice, — 

** Are you in pain, hrother ? " 

"No, pretty one!" 

" Then why won't you sneak to Fanny ? Will you not walk 
with her ? Perhaps my grandfather will come too." 

" Not this evening. I shall go out ; hut it will he alone." 

" Where ? has not Fanny heen good ? I have not heen out since 
you left us. And the grave— hrother ! — I sent Sarah with the 
flowers- hut " 

Yaudemont rose ahruptly. The mention of the crave hrought 
hack his thcpghts from the dreaming channel into which they had 
flowed. Fatny, whose very childishness had once so soothed him, 
now disturhdi; he felt the want of that complete solitude which 
makes the «mosphere of growing passion: he muttered some 
scarcely audrole excuse, and quitted the house. Fanny saw him 
no more that evening. He did not return till midnight. But 
Fanny did not sleep till i^e heard his step on the stairs, and his 
chamoer-door close: and when she did sleep, her dreams were 
disturbed and painful. The next morning, when they met at 
breakfest (for Yaudemont did not return to London), her eyes 
were red and heavy, and her cheek pale. And, still huried in 
meditation, Yaudemont's eye, usually so kind and watchful, did 
not detect those signs of a grief that Fanny could not have ex- 
plained. After breakfast, however, he asked her to walk out ; and 
her face brightened as she hastened to put on her bonnet, and take 
her little basket, full of fresh flowers which she had already sent 
Sarah forth to purchase. 
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" Fanny," said Yaudemont, as leavinff tbd house, he saw the 
basket on her arm, " to-day vou may pikoe some of those flowers 
on another tombstone ! Poor cnild, what natural goodness there is 
in that heart !— what pity that " 

He paused. Fanny looked delightedly in his face. 

" You were praising me— yoM /—And what is a pity, brothep ?" 

While she spoke, the ^ound of the joy-bells was heard near at 
hand.. 

" Hark ! " said Yaudemont, forgetting her question-'azid almost 
gaily—" hark !— I aooept the omen. It is a marriage peal ! " 

He quickened his steps, and they reached the ohnrcnyaid. 

There was a crowd already assembled, and Yauaemont and 
Fan ny paused ; and, leaning over the little gate, looked on. 

"Why are these people here, and why does the bell ring so 
merrily?" 

" There is to be a wedding, Fanny." 

" I have heard of a wedding very often," said Fanny, with a 
pretty look of puzzlement and doubt, " but I don't know exactly 
what it means. Will you tell me ? — and the bells, too ? " 

" Yes, Fanny, those bells toll but three times for man ! The 
first time, when he comes into the world ; the last time, when he 
leaves it ; the time between, when he takes to his side a partner in 
all the sorrows— in all the joys that yet remain to him ; and who, 
even when the last bell annoiinoes his death to this earth, may 
yet, for ever and ever, be his i)artner in that world to come—that 
Heaven, where they who are as innocent as you Fanny, may 
hope to live and to love each other in a land in which there are no 
graves ! " 

"AndM»«beU?" 

" Tolls for that partnership— for the wedding ! " . 

" I think I unaerstand you;— and they who are to be wed are 

"Happy, Fanny, if they love, and their love continue. Oh! 
conceive the happiness to know some one person dearer to you 
than your own self— some one breast into which you can pour 
every thought, every grief, every joy ! One person, who, if all the 
rest of the world were to calumniate or foreake you, would never 
wrong you by a harsh thought, or an unjust word, — ^who would 
clin^ to you the closer in sickness, in poverty, in care, — ^who would 
sacnlice all things to you, and for whom you would sacrifice all— 
from whom, except b^ death, night or day, you may be never 
divided — ^whose smile is ever at your hearth — who has no tears 
while you are well and happy, and your love the same. Fanny, 
such is marriage, if they who many have hearts and^souls to feel 
that there is no bond on earth so tender and so sublime. There is 
an opposite picture ; — I will not draw *Aa^.'— And as it is, Fanny, 
you cannot understand me ! " 

He turned away:— and Fanny's tears were falling like rain 
upon the grass below ; — ^he did not see them ! He entered the 
churchyard ; for the beU now ceased. The ceremony was to hegin. 
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e followed the bridal party into the church, and Fanny, lowering 
3r veil, crept after him, awed and trembling. 
They stocHd, unobserved, at a little distance, and heard the 
rvice. 

The betrothed^ were of the middle class of life, young, both 
mely ; and their behaviour was such as suited the reverence and 
Dctity of the rite. Yaudemont stood, looking on intently, with 
3 arms folded on his breast. Fanny leant behind him, and apurt 
)m all, against one of the x)ews. And still in her hand, while 
B priest was solemnising marriage, she held the flowers intended 
' the grave. Even to that Mobning — ^hushed, calm, earnest, 
th her mysterious and unconjectured heart— her shape brought 
bought ot Night ! 

^en the ceremony was oveiv-when the bride fell on her 
ther's breast, and wept; and then, when turning thence, her 
is met the bridegroom's, and the tears were all smiled away — 
en, in that one rapid interchange of looks, spoke all that holy 
e can speak to love, and with timid frankness she placed her 
id in his to whom she had just vowed her life, — a thrill went 
ough the hearts of those present. Vaudemont sighed heavily, 
heard his ^igh echoed ; but by one that had in its sound no breath 
)ain ; he turned ; Fanny had raised her v^ ; her eyes met his, 
stenedj but bright, soft, and her cheeks were rosy-red. Vaude- 
it recoiled before that gaze, and turned from the church. The 
>ons interested retired to the vestry to sign their names in the 
stry ; the crowd dispersed, and Yaudemont and Fanny stood 
le in the burial-ground. 

Look, Fanny," said the former, pointing to a tomb that stood 
Prom hia mother's (for those ashes were too hallowed for such a 
hbourhood). " Look yonder ; it is a new tomb, Fanny, let us 
*oach it. Can you reaxL what is there inscribed } " 
le inscription was simply this : — 

To W— G— 

HAK SEES THE DEED, — 

GOD THE CIECTJMSTANCE. 

JTTDGE NOT, THAT TE BE NOT JTn)GED. 

Tanny, this tomb fulfils your pious wish : it is to the memory 
m wnom you called your father. Whatever was his life here 
atever sentence it hath received. Heaven, at least, will not 
3mn t/our piety, if vou honour one who was good to yoti, and 
flowers, however ifie, even over that grave, 
t is his — ^my father's— and you have thought of this for me 1 " 
Fanny, taking his hand, and sobbing. "And I have been 
ingr that you were not so kind to me as you were ! " 
[ave I not been so kind to you ? nay, forgive me, I am not 
r." 
bt ? — ^you said yeeterday you had been too happy." 
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" To remember happiness is not to be bappy, Fanny.** 

" That's true— and " 

Fanny stopped ; and, as sbe bent over the tomb, musing:, Yande- 
ntont, willing to leave her undisturbed, and feeling bitterly how 
little his conscience could vindicate, though it might find palfiatioxL 
for, the dark man who slept not there — retired a few paces. 

At this time the new-married pair, with their witnesses, the 
clergyman, &c., came from the vestry, and crossed the path. 
Fanny, as she turned from the tomb, saw them, and stood still, 
looking earnestly at the bride. 

" what a lovely face I " said the mother. " Is it— yes it is— the 
poor idiot girl." 

" Ah ! " said the bridegroom, tenderly, " and she, Mary, beaati- 
ful as she is, aJie can never make anotiier as happy as you have 
made me." 

Vaudemont heard, and his heart felt sad. " Poor Fanny ! — ^And 
yet, but for that affliction — / might have loved her, ere 1 met the 
fatal face of the daughter of my foe ! " And with a deep compas- 
sion, an inexpressible and holy fondness, he moved to Fanny. 

" Come, mjr child ; now let us go home." 

" Stay," said Fanny — ** you forget." And she weAt to strew the 
flowers, still left, over Catherine's grave. 

** Wni my mother," thought Yaudemont, " fornve me, if I have 
other thoughts than hate and vengeance for tnat house which 
builds its greatness over her slandered name?" He groaned: — 
and that grave had lost its melancholy charm. 



CHAPTER YII. 

Of all men, I say, 

That dare, for 'tis a desperate adventure, 
Wear on their free necks the yoke of women. 
Give me a soldier. — Knight of Malta. 

So lig^htly doth this little boat 

Upon the scarce-touch'd billows float ; 

So careless doth she seem to be, 

Thos left by herself on the homeless sea, ^ 

To lie there with her cheerful sail. 

Till heaven shall send some gracious gpale. 

Wilson • Isle of Palms, 

Yaudemont returned that evening to London, and found at his 
lodgings a note horn Lord Lilbume, stating that as his gout was 
now somewhat mitigated, his physician had recommended him to 
try change of air— that Beaufort t)ourt was in one of the western 
counties, in a genial climate— that he was therefore goinf thither 
the next day for a short time— that he had asked some of Monsieur 
de Yaudemont's countrymen, and a few other Mends, to enliven 
the circle of a dull country-house— that Mr. and Mrs, Beaufort 
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;oald be delighted to see Monsieur de Vaudemont also— and that 
is comdjanoe with their invitation would be a charity to Mon- 
eur de Vaudemont's faithful and obliged, 

LiLBXmNE. 

The first sensation of Vaudemont on reading this effusion was 
flight. "I shall see ?ier" he cried ; " I shall De under the same 
of 1" But the glow faded at once from his cheek.— The roof !— 
lat roof ? Be the guest where he held himself the lord I— be the 
est of Robert Beaufort !— Was that all ? Did he not meditate the 
idliest war which civilised life admits of— the War of Latv— 
T for name, property, that very hearth, with all its household 
is, against this man — could he receive his hospitality ? " And 
at then ! " he exclaimed, as he paced to and fro the room, — 
ecause her father wronged me, and because I would claim mine 
a— must I therefore exclude from my thoughts, fpom my sight, 
image so fair and gentle ;— the one who knelt hj my side, an 
int, to that hard man ? — Is Hate so noble a passion that it is 
to admit one. glimpse of Love ? — Love ! what word is that ? Let 
beware in time ! " He paused in fierce self-contest, and, throwing 
1 the window, gasped for air. The street in which he lodged 

situated in the neighbourhood of St. James's ; and, at that 
' moment^ as if to defeat all opposition, and to close the struggle, 

Beaufort's barouche drove by, Camilla at her side. Mrs. 
ifort, glancing up, languidly bowed ; and Camilla herself per- 
}d him, and he saw her change colour as she inclined her head, 
azed after them almost breathless, till the carriage disappeared ; 
then, reclosing the window, he sat down to collect his thoughts, 
igain to reason with himself. But still, as he reasoned, he saw 
before him that blush and that smile. At last he sprang up, 
% noble and bright expression elevated the character of his 
— " Yes, if I enter that house, if I eat that man's bread, and 
: of his cup, I must forego, not justice— not what is due to niv 
2r*s name — ^but whatever belongs to hate and vengeance. If 
r that house — and if Providence permit me the means whereby 
rain my rights, why, she — ^the innocent one — she may be the 
> of saving her father from ruin, and stand like an ang[el by 
lOimdary where justice runs into revenge ! — Besides, is it not 
ity to discover Sidney ? Here is the only clue I shall obtain." 
these thoughts he hesitated no more— he decided : he would 
ject this hospitalitv, since it might be in his power to pay 
k ten thousand-fold. "And wno knows," he murmured 

"if Heaven, in throwing this sweet being in my way, 
not have designed to subdue and chasten in me the angry 
IS I have so long fed on? I have seen her,— can I now hate 
her?" 

lent off Ids note accepting the invitation. When he had 
>y -was he satisfied ? He had taken as noble and as large a 

the duties thereby imposed on him as he well could take ; 
lething- whispered at his heart, " There is weakness in thv 
ity — ^Darest thou love the daughter of Eobert Beaufort ? 
( heart had no answer to this voice, .^^i. 
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busied herself in her work, that puzzled the old woman. Late at 
noon came the postman's unwonted knock at the door. A letter ! — 
a letter for Miss Fanny. A letter ! — ^the first she had ever received 
in her life ! And it was from him .'—and it began with "Dear 
Fanny." Yaudemont had called her "dear Fanny" a hundred 
times, and the expression had become a matter of course. But 
"Dear Fanny" seemed so very different when it was written. 
The letter could not well be shorter, nor, all things considered, 
colder. But the girl found no fault with it. It began with " Dear 
Fanny," and it ended with " yours truly." " Yours truly — mine 
truly-— and how Mnd to write at all ! " Now it so happened that 
Yaudemont, having never merged the art of the penman into that 
rapid scrawl into which people, who are compelled to write 
hurriedly and constantly, degenerate, wrote a remarkably good 
hand,^bold, clear, symmetrical— almost too good a hand for one 
who was not to make money by caligraphy. And after Fanny had 
got the words by heart, she stole gently to a cupboard and took 
forth some specimens of her own hand, in the shape of house and 
work memoranda, and extracts which, the better to help her 
memorv, she had made from the poem-book Yaudemont had given 
her. She gravely laid his letter by the side of these specimens, 
and blushed at the contrast ; yet, after all, her own writing, though, 
trembling and irresolute, was far from a bad or vulgar hand. But 
emulation was now fairly roused within her. Yaudemont, pre- 
occupied bj more engrossing thoughts, and, indeed, forgetting a 
danger which had seemed so thoroughly to have passed away, did 
not in his letter caution Fanny against going out alone. She 
remarked this ; and having completely recovered her own alarm at 
the attempt that had been made on her liberty, she thought she 
was now released from her promise to ^ard against a past and 
imaginary peril. So after dinner she shpped out alone, and went 
to the mistress of the school where she had received her elementary 
education. She had ever since continued her acquaintance with 
that lady, who, kind-hearted, and touched by her situation, often 
employed her industry, and was far from blind to the improvement 
that had for some time been silently working in the nund of her 
old pupil. 

Fanny had a Ions: conversation with this lady, and she brought 
back a Dundle of books. The light might have been seen that 
night, and many nights after, burning long and late from her 
Htue window. And having recovered her old freedom of habits, 
which Simon, poor man, did not notice, and which Sarah, thinking 
that anything was better than moping at home, did not remonstrate 
against, Fanny went out regularly for two hours, or sometimes for 
even a longer period, every evening after old Simon had composed 
himself to the nap that fuled up the interval between dinner and 
tea. ^ 

In a very short time — a time that with ordinary stimulants 
would have seemed marvellously short — ^Fanny's hanawriting was 
not the same thing ; her manner of taJkinsp became different ; she 
no longer called herself " Fanny" when she spoke ; the music of 
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her voice was more quiet and settled ; her sweet expression of face 
was more thonghtfiu ; the eyes seemed to have deepened in their 
very colour ; she was no longer heard chanting to nerself as she 
tripped alonff. The hooks that she had nightly fed on had passed 
into ner mind ; the poetry that had ever unconsciously sported round 
her young years began now to create poetry in herself. Nay, it 
might almost have seemed as if that restless disorder of the intel- 
lect, which the dullards had called Idiotoy, had been the wild 
efforts, jpot of Folly, but of Genius seeking to find its path and 
outlet from the cold and dreary solitude to wmch the circumstances 
of her early life had compelled it. 

Days, even weeks, passed— she never spoke of Vaudemont. And 
once, when Sarah, astonished and bewildered by the change in her 
young mistress, asked, — 

" When does the gentleman come back?" 

Fanny answered, with a mysterious smile, " Not yet, I hope-^ 
not quite yet ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

Tfttffiry.— I do begin 

To feel an alteration in my nature. 

And in his full-sailed confidence a shower 

Of gentle rain, that falling on the fire 

Hath quenched it. 

* * * * 

How is my heart divided 
Between the duty of a son and love ! 

Bbai/mont ANn Flktchbr : Thierry and Theodoret, 

VAtTDEMONT had uow been a month at Beaufort Court. The 
scope of a country-house, with the sports that enliven it, and the 
accomplishments it calls forth, was one in which he was well fitted 
to shine. He had been an excellent shot as a boy ; and though 
long imused to the fowling-piece, had, in India, acquired a deadly 
precision with the rifle ; so that a very few da^s of practice in the 
stubbles and covers of Beaufort Court made ms skill the theme of 
the guests and the admiration of the keepers. Hunting began, 
and— this pursuit, always so strong a passion in the active man, 
and which, to the turbulence and agitation of his half-tamed breasL 
now excited by a kind of frenzy of hope and fear, &:ave a vent and 
release — ^was a sport in which he was yet more fitted to excel. His 
horsemanship, his darinfir, the stone walls he leaped, and the floods 
through which he dashed, furnished his companions with wondering 
tale and comment on their return home. Mr. Marsden, who, with 
some other of Arthur's early friends, had been invited to Beaufort 
Court, in order to welcome its expected heir, and who retained all the 
prudence which had distinguished him of yore, when having ridden 

X 2 
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over old Simon lie dismoimted to examine ihe knees of bis horse ; 
— ^Mr. Marsden, a skilful huntsman, who rode the most ex^rienced 
horses in the world, and who generally contrived to be in at the 
deathj without baying leaped over anything higher than a hurdle, 
suffering the bolder quadruped (in case what is called the "know- 



ledge of the country' —that is, the knowledge of gaps and gates- 
failed him] to perform the more dangerous feats aloxw, as he quietly 
scrambled over, or scrambled through, upon foot, and remounted 
the well-taught animal when it halted after the exploit, s^fe and 
sound ; Mr. Marsden declared that he never saw a rider with so 
little judg[ment as Monsieur de Taudemont, and that the devil was 
certainly in him. 

This sort of reputation, common-place and merely physical as it 
was in itself, had a certain effect upon Camilla ; it might be an 
effect of fear. I do not say, for I do not know, what her feelings 
towards Yaudemont exactly were. As the calmest natures are 
often those the most hurried away by their contraries, so, perhaps, 
he awed and dazzled rather than pleased her ; — at least, he certainly 
forced himself on her interest. Still she would have stui^ed in 
terror if any one had said to her, " Do you love your betrothed less 
than when you met by that happy lake?" — and her heart would 
have indignantly rebuxed the questioner. The letters of her lover 
were still long and frequent ; hers were briefer and more subdued. 
But then there was constraint in the correspondence— it was sub- 
mitted to her mother. 

"Whatever might be Vaudemont's manner to Camilla whenever 
occasion threw tnem^ alone together, he certainly did not make his 
attentions glaring enough to oe remarked. His eye watched her 
rather than his bp addressed ; he kept as much aloof as possible 
from the rest of her family, and his customary bearing was silent 
even to gloom. But there were moments when he inaulged in a 
fftful exuberance of spirits, which had something strained and 
imnatural. He had outlived Lord Lilbume's short liking; for 
since he had resolved no longer to keep watch on that noble game- 
ster's method of play, he played but little himself; and Lord 
lilbume saw tiiat he had no chance of ruining him— there was, 
tiiierefore, no longer any reason to like him. But this was not all ; 
when Yaudemont had oeen at the house somewhat more than two 
weeks, Lilbume, petulant and impatient, whether at his refusals 
to Join the card- table, or at the moderation with which, when he 
did, he confined his ill-luck to petty losses, one day limped up to 
him, as he stood at the embrasure of the window, gazing on the 
wide lands beyond, and said, — 

" Yaudemont, you are bolder in hunting, they tell .me, than you 
are at whist." 

" Honours don't tell against one— over a hedge ! " 

** What do you mean?" said Lilbume, rather haughtily. 

Yaudemont was, at that momenta in one of those bitt^ moods 
when the sense of his situation, the sight of the usurper in his 
home, often swept away the gentler thoughts inspired by his fatal 
passion. And tne tone of Lord Lilbume, and his loathing to the 

an, were too much for his temper. 
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" Lord Lilbnme," he said, and his lip onrled, *' if ycm had heen 
bom poor, you would hare made agjeat fortune— you play luckily." 

"How am I to take this, sir?" 

" As you please," answered Vaudemont, calmly, but with an eye 
of fbre. And he turned away. 

lilbume remained on the spot very thoughtful— " Hum ! he 
susnects me. I cannot quarrel on such ground — ^the suspicion 
itself dishonours me—I must seek another." 

The next day, Lilbume, who was familiar with Mr. Marsden 
(though the latter gentleman never played at the same table), 
asked that prudent person after breakfast, if he happened to have 
his mtstoh with him. 

" ITes ; I always take them into the country — one may as well 
practise when one has the op^portunity. Besides, sportsmen are 
often quarrelsome ; and if it is known that one shoots well,— it 
keeps one out of quarrels ! " 

"Very tme," said Lilbume, rather admiringly ; " I have made 
the same remark myself when I was vounger. I have not shot 
with a pistol for some years. I am well enough now to walk out 
with the help of a stick. Suppose we practise for half an hour 
or so." 

" With all my heart," said Mr. Marsden. 

The pistols were brought, and they strolled forth ; Lord Lilbume 
found his hand out. 

" As I never hunt now," said the peer, and he gnashed his teeth, 
and glanced at his maimed limb ; " for tiiou^h lameness would not 
prevent my keeping my seat, violent exercise hurts my leg ; and 
£rodie says, any fresh accident might bring on tic douloureux : — 
and as mj gout does not x>ennit me to join the shooting parties at 
present, it would be a kindness in you to lend me vour pistols— it 
would while away an hour or so ; though, thank Heaven, my 
duelling davs are over ! " 

" Certainly," said Mr. Marsden ; and the pistols were consigned 
to Lord Lilbume. 

Four days from the date, as Mr. Marsden, Taudemont, and some 
other gentlemen, were making for the covers, they came upon Lord 
. Lilburne, who, in a part of the park not within sight or sound of 
the house, was amusmg himself with Mr. Marsden s pistols, 'vdiich 
Dykeman was at hana to load for him. He turned round, not at 
all disconcerted hj the interruption. 

** You have no idea how I've improved, Marsden :— just see I " 
and he pointed to a glove nailed to a tree. " I've hit that mark 
twice in five times ; and every time I have gone straight enough 
along the line to have killed my man." 

" Ay, the mark itself does not so much signify," said Mr. Mars- 
den : " at least, not in actual duelling— the great thing is to be in 
the line." 

While he spoke, Lord Lilbume's ball went a third time througrh 
the glove. His cold bright eye turned on Vaudemont, as he said, 
with a smile, — 

" They tell me you shoot well with a fowling-pieoe, my dear 
yaudemont-*ai6 you equally adroit with a pistol ? " 
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" Yoa may see, if you like ; but you take aim^ Lord lilbame ; 
that would be of no use in Kngiiab duelling. Permit me." 

He walked to tbe ffloye, and tore from it one of the finffera, wbich 
he fastened separately to the tree, took the pistol from iJykeman as 
be walked past him, gained the root whence to fire, turned at once 
round, without apparent aim, and the finger fell to the ground. 

lilbume stood axhast. 

•♦ That's wondertnl ! " said Marsden ; — " quite wonderful. Where 
the devil did you get such a knack ^-for it is only knack, after 
all!" 

" I lived for many years in a country where the practice was 
constant where all that belongs to rifle-shooting was a neoessary 
accomplishment— a country in which man had often to oontCTid 
axainst the wild beast. In civilised states, man himself sunplies 
the place of the wild beast— but we don't bunt him .'—Lord Lil- 
bume ; [and this was added with a smiling and disdainful wbis- 
p^^you must practise a little more." 

But disregardxul of the advice, from that day Lord Idlbnme'a 
morning occupation was gone. He thought no longer of a duel 
with Vaudemont. As soon as the sportsman had left him, be 
bade Dykeman take up the pistols, and walked straight bome into 
the library, where Robert Beaufort, who was no sportsman, gene- 
raUy spent bis mornings. 

He nung himself into an arm-chair, and said, as be stirred the 
^re with unusual vehemence,— 

*' Beaufort, I'm ver^ sorry I asked you to invite Yaudemont. 
He's a very ill-bred, disa^^reeable fellow ! " 

Beaufort threw down bis steward's account-book, on whicb be 
was employed, and replied,— 

" Lilbume, I have never bad an easy moment since that man has 
been in the house. As he was your guest, I did not like to 8]^eak 
before, but don't you observe — ^you must observe — ^how like he is to 
the old family portraits ? The more I have examined him, the 
more another resemblance grows upon me. " In a word," said 
Robert, pausmg and breatbiug hard, '*if his name were not 
Taudemont— if nis history were not, apparently, so well known, 
I should say— I should swear, that it is rhilip Morton who sleeps 
under this roof!" 

*'Ha!" said Lilbume, with an eamestnesss that surprised 
Beaufort, who expected to have beard his brother-in-law's sneer- 
ing sarcasm at bis fears ; '* the likeness you speak of to the old 
portraits did strike me ; it struck Marsden, too, the other day, as 
we were passing throuffb tbe picture-gallery ; and Marsden re- 
marked it aloud to Yauaemont. I remember now that be changed 
countenance and made no answer. Hush ! husb ! bold your tongue, 
let me think— let me think. This Philip— yes— yes— I and Arthur 
saw him with — with (Jawtrey — in Paris *' 

"Gawtrey! was that the name of the rogue he was said 

*' Yes— yes— yes. Ah ! now I guess the meaning of those looks 
—those words, muttered Lilbume, between his teeth. "This 
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pretension to the name of Yandemont was always apooryphal-^ 
the storv* always hut half believed— the invention of a woman in 
love with him— the claim on your property is made at the very 
time he appears in England.—Ha ! have you a newspaper there ? 
give it me. No ! 'tis not in this paper. Bing the bell for the 

"Whafs the matter? you terrify me!" gasped out Mr. Beau- 
fort, as he rang the bell. 

"Why! have yon not seen an advertisement, repeated several 
times within the last month ? " 

"I never read advertisements; except in the county paper if 
land is to be sold." 

" Kor I often ; but this caught my eye. John, [here the servant 
entered] bring the file of the newspapers. The name of the witness 
whom Mrs. Morton appealed to was Smith, the same name as the. 
captain ; what was the Christian name } " 

'* I don't remember." 

** Here are the papers— shut the doo]^— and here is the advertise- 
ment: "If Mr. wuliam^mith, son of Jeremiah Smith, who for- 
merly rented the farm of Shipdale-Bury, under tiie late Bight 
Hon. Charles Leopold Beaufort [that's your unde], and who 
emigrated in the year 18— to Australia, will apply to Mr. Barlow, 
Solicitor, Essex Street, Strand, he will hear of something to his 
advantaffe.'" 

" Good Heavens ! why did not you mention this to me before } " 

" Because I did not think it of any importance. In Hie first 
place, there might be some legacy left to the man, quite distinct 
nom your business. Indeed, that was the probable supposition : — 
or even if connected with the daim, such an advertisement might 
be but a despicable attempt to frighten you. Never mind— don't 
look so T)ale— after all, this is a proof that the witness is not found 
— ^that Captain Smith is neither the Smith, nor has discovered where 
^A« Smith is!" 

" True ! " observed Mr. Beaufort : " true— very true ! " 

" Humph ! " said Lord Idlbume, who was still rapidly glancing 
oyer the file,— "here is another advertisement which I never saw 
before : this looks suspicious : ' If the person who called on the — 

of September, on Mr. Morton, linendraper, &c., of N , will 

renew his application personally or by letter, he miiy now obtain 
the information he sought for.' 

" Morton ! — ^the woman's brother ! their uncle ! it is too dear ! " 

" But what brings this man, if he be really FhiHp Morton, what 
brings him here ? — ^to spy or to threaten ?" 

" I will get him out of the house this day." 

" No — ^no ; tun the watch upon himself. 1 see now ; he is at- 
tracted by your daughter; sound her quietly; don't tell her to 
discourage his confidences ; find out, if he ever speaks of these 
Mortons. Ha ! I reooUectr— he has spoken to me of the Mortons, 
but vaguely— I forget what. Humph ! this is a man of spirit and 
daring— watch him, I say,— watch him ! When does Arthur come 
back?" 
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** He has been itayelling so slowly, for he still oomplaiiis of his 
health, and has had relapses : but he ought to be in Paris this 
week, perhaps he is there now. Good Heayens ! he must not meet 
this man ! " 

*' Do what I tell yon ! get ont all from your daughter. Never 
fear : he can do notmng against you except by law. But if he 
really like Camilla * 

He ! — Philip Morton— the adventurer— the " 

" He is the eldest son : remember, you thought even of accepting 
the second. He mai/ find the witness— he maf/ win his suit ; if he 
like Camilla, there nuiif be a compromise." 

Mr. Beaufort felt as if turned to ice. 

" You think him likely to win this infamous suit, then ? " he 
Mtered. 

** Did not you guard against the posubility by seouriiig the 
brother ? more worth while to do it with this man. Hark ye ! the 
politics of private are like those of public life,— when the state can't 
brush a demago^e, it should entice him over. If you can ruin 
this dog [and Lilbume stamped his foot, fiercely, forgetM of the 
ffoutl, ruin him ! hang him ! If you can't [and here with a wry 
face he caressed the injured foot], if you can't, ('sdeath, what a 
twinge !) and he can ruin j/ou, — ^brin^ him into the family, and 
make his secret ours ! I must go and he down, I have over-excited 
myself." 

In great j>erplexity Beaufort repaired at once to Camilla. His 
nervous affitation betrayed itself, though he smiled a ghastly smile, 
and intended to be exceeding cool and collected. His questions, 
which confused and alarmed her, soon drew out the fact, that the 
verv first time Yaudemont had been introduced to her, he had 
spoken of the Mortons ; and that he had (^ten afterwards alluded 
to the subject, and seemed at first strongly imiuressed with the 
notion that the younger brother was under Beaufort's protection ; 
though at last he appeared reluctantly convinced of the contrary. 
Robert, however agitated, preserved at least enough of his natuiul 
slyness not to let out that he suspected Yaudemont to be Philip 
M!orton himself, for he fesoed lest nis daughter should betray that 
suspicion to its object. 

" But," he said, with a look meant to win confidence, '* I dare 
say he Imows these y oimg men. I should like myself to know more 
al>out them. Learn all you can, and tell me, imd, I say — I say, 
Camilla,— he ! he ! he !— you have made a conquest, you little flirt, 
you ! Did he, this Yaudemont, ever say how much he admired 
you?" 

" He >— never ! " said Camilla, blushing, and then turning pale. 

*' But he looks it. Ah ! you say nothing, then. Well« well, 
don't discourage him ; that is to say, — ^yes, don't disoourage him. 
Talk to him as much as you can, — ask him about his own early 
life. I've a particular wish to know— 'tis of great importance to 
me." 

" But, my dear father," said Camilla, trembling, and thoroughly 
swildered, ** I fear this man,— I fear— I fear " 
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Was she ^oingr to add, ** I fear myself f *' I know not ; but she 
stopped short, and burst into tears. 

Hang these girls ! " muttered Mr. Beaufort, ** always crying 
when they ought to be of use to one. Go down, dry your eyes, do 
as I tell you,-— get all you can from him. Fear him !— yes, I dare 
say she dops ! *' muttered the poor man, as he closed the door. 

From that time what wonder that Camilla's manner to Vaude- 
mont was yet more embarrassed than ever : what wonder that he 
put his own heart's interpretation on that confusion. Beaufort 
took care to throat her more often than before in his way ; he sud- 
denly a£fected a creeping, fawning civility to Yaudemont ; he was 
sure he was fond of music ; what did he think of that new air 
Camilla was so fond of ? He must be a judge of scenery, he 
who had seen so much : there were beautiful landscapes in the 
neighbourhood, and if he would forego his sports, Camilla drew 
prettily, had an eye for that sort of thing, and was so fond of 
riding. 

Yaudemimt was astonished at this change, but his delight was 
|:reater than the astonishment. He began to perceive that his 
identity was suspected; perhaps Beaufort, more generous than he 
had deemed him, meant to repay every early wrong or harshness by 
one inestimable blessing. Tne generous interpret motives in ex- 
tremes — ever too enthusiastic or too severe. Yaudemont felt as if 
he had wronged the wronger ; he becran to conquer even his dislike 
to Robert Beaufort. For some days he was thus thrown much with 
Camilla ; the questions her father forced her to put to him, uttered 
tremulously and fearfully, seemed to him proofs of her interests 
in his fate. His feelings to Camilla, so sudden in their growth— so 
ripened and so favoured by the Sub-Euler of the world—CiECUic- 
BTAircE— -might not, perhaps, have the depth and the calm com- 
pleteness of that One True Love, of which there are many coun- 
terfeits,-— and which in Man, at least, possibly requires the touch 
and mellowness, if not of time, at least of many memories — of 
perfect and tried conviction of. the faith, the worth, the value and 
the beauty of the heart to which it clings ;•— but those feelings 
were, nevertheless, strong, ardent, and intense. He believed him- 
self beloved— he was m Flysium. But he did not yet declare the 
passion that beamed in his eves. Ko ! he would not yet claim the 
band of Camilla Beaufort, for he imagined the time, would soon 
come when he could claim it, not as the inferior or the suppliant, 
but as the lord of her father's fate* 
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CHAPTEEX 

Here's tometbing got amoDStt us U^Kmigkt of Maltm, 

Two or three niehts after his memorable oenversatioii vitii 
Bobert Beaufort, as Lord lilbume was ondzessmg, he said to his 
valet,— 

" Dykeman, I am getting well." 

" Indeed, my lord, I never saw your lordship look better." 

" There you lie. I looked better last year— I looked better the 
year before— and I looked better and better every year bade to the 
age of twenty-one ! But I'm not talking of looks, no man with 
mone^ wants looks. I am talking of feelmgs. I feel better. The 
gout IS almost gone. I have been quiet now for a month— that's a 
long time— time wasted when, at my age, I have so little time to 
waste. Besides, as you know, I am very muoh in love ! " 

*' In love, my lord ? I thought that you told me never to speak 
of " 

" Blockhead ! what the deuce was the good of speaking about it 
when I was wrapped in flannels ! I am never in love when I am 
ill— who is ? I am well now, or nearly so ; and I've had thinffs to 
vex me— things to make this place very disagreeable ; I shall go 
to town, and Defore this day week pernaps, that charming face 
may enliven the solitude of Femside. I shall look to it mvself 
now. I see you're going to say somethinor. Spare yourself the 
trouble ! nothing ever ^s wrong if J myself take it in hand." 

The next day Lord Lilbume, who, in truth, felt himself uncom- 
fortable and genS in the presence of Yaudemont ; who had won as 
much as the guests at Beaufort Court seemed inoUned to lose ; and 
who made it the rule of his life to consult his own pleasure and 
amusement before an3rthing else, sent for his post-horses, and 
informed his brother-in-law of his departure. 

^ " And you leave me alone with this man just when I am con- 
vinced that he is the person we suspected \ My dear lilbumet do 
stavtillheffoes." 

''^Impossiole ! I am between flfby and sLstv— every moment is 
precious at that time of life. Besides, I've said all I can say ; rest 
quiet— act on the defensive— entangle this cursed Yaudemont, or 
Morton, or whoever he be, in the mesh of your daughter's charms, 
and then get rid of him, not before. This can do no harm, let the 
matter turn out how it will. Head the papers; and send for 
BlackweU if you want advice on any new advertisements. I 
don't see that anything' more is to be aone at i)resent. You oan 
write to me ; I shall be at Park Lane or Femside. Take care of 
yourself. You're a lucky fellow— yow never have the gout! 
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And in half an hour Lord LUbume was on the road to London. 

The departure of Lilbume was a sijp^ial to many others, espe* 
oially and naturally to those he himself had inTited. He had not 
announced to such visitors his intention of going tiU his carriage 
-was at ike door. This might be delicacy or carelessness, lust as 
people chose to take it : and how they did take it. Lord Lilbume, 
(much too selfish to be well-bred, did not care a rush. The next 
day, half at least of the guests were gone ; and eyen Mr. Marsden, 
'who had been specially invited on Arthur's account, announced 
tliat he diould go after dinner ! he always travelled by night— he 
.alept well on the road— a day was not lost by ik 

" And it is so long since you saw Arthur," said Mr. Beaufort, in 
remonstrance, " and I expect him every day." 

" Very sorry— best fellow in the world— but the fact is, that I 
am not ver^ well myself. I want a little sea air ; I shall go to 
Dover or Bnghton. But I suppose you will have the house full 
again about Christmas ; in that case, I shall be delighted to repeat 
myvisit." 

I The fact was, that Mr. Marsden, without Lilbume's intellect on 
the one hand, or vices on the other, was, like that noble sensualist, 
one of the broken pieces of the great looking-glass " Self." He 
was noticed in society, as always haunting the places where 
Lilbume played at cards, carefully choosing some other table, 
and as carefully betting upon Lilbume's side. The card-tables 
were now broken up; Vaudemont's superiority in shooting, and 
the manner in which he engrossed the talk of the sportsmen, dis- 
pleased him. He was bored— he wanted to be off— and off he went. 
Vandemont felt that the time was come for him to depart, too ; 
but Bobert Beaufort— who felt in his society the painful fascina- 
tion of the bird with the boa, who hated to see him there, and 
dreaded to see him depart, who had not yet extracted all the 
confirmation of his persuasions that he required, for Yaudemont 
easily enough parried the artless questions of Camilla— pressed 
him to stay with so eager an hospitality, and made Camilla 
herself falter out, against her will and even against her remon- 
strances — (she never before had dared to remonstrate with either 
father or mother), — "Could not you stay a few days lon§:er?"— 
that Yaudemont was too contented to yield to his own inclina- 
tions; and so for some little time longer, he continued to move 
before the eyes of Mr. Beaufort— stem, sinister, silent, mysterious 
— ^like one of the family pictures stepped down &om its frame. 
Yatuiemont wrote, however, to Fanny, to excuse his delay ; and 
anxious to hear from her as to her own and Simon's health, 
bade her ^ect her letter to his lodging in London (of which he 
gave her tiie address), whence, if he still continued to defer his 
departure, it would be forwarded to him. He did not do this, 
however, tUl he had been at Beaufort Court several days after 
Lilbume's departure, and till, in fact, two days before the event- 
ful one which closed his visit. 

Ike party, now greatly diminished, were at breakfast, when the 
servant entered, as usual, with the letter-bag. Mr. Beaufort, who 
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was always important and pompHOOs in the small ceremonials of 
Ufe, unlocked tne precious aeposit with slow dignity, drew forth 
the newspapers, wnich he tmrew on the table, and which the 
gentlemen of the party eagerly seized; then, diving out one by 
one, ierked first a letter to Camilla, next a letter to Yaudemont, 
and thirdly, seized a letter for himself. 

" I beg that there may be no ceremony, Monsienr de Yaudemont : 
pray excuse me and f calow my example : I see this letter is from 
my son ; " and he broke the se^. 

The letter ran thus ; — 

" My deab Fathek, 

" Almost as soon as you receive this, I shall be with yon. Ill as 
I am, I can have no peace till I see and consult you. The most 
startlin^the most painful intelligence has just been conveyed to 
me. It is of a nature not to bear any but nersonal communication. 

" Your anectionate Son, 

" Aethus Beaitfobt. 

" Boulog:ne. 

" P.S. — This will go by the same packet-boat that I shall take 
myself, and can only reacn you a few hours before I arrive." 

Mr. Beaufort's trembling hand dropped the letter— he grasped 
the elbow of the chair to save him m>m falling. It was clear ! — 
the same visitor who had persecuted himself had now sought his 
son ! He grew sick, his son might have heard the witness — ^might 
be convinced. His son himself now appeared to him as a foe — ^for 
the father dreaded the son's honour ! He glanced furtively round 
the 'table, till his eye rested on Yaudemont, and his terror was 
redoubled, for Yaudemont's face, usually so calm, was animated 
to an extraordinary degree, as he now lifted it £rom the letter he 
had just read. Tneir eyes met. Bobert Beaufort looked on him 
as a prisoner at the bar looks on the accusing counsel, when he 
first commences his harangue. 

" Mr. Beaufort," said the guest, " the letter you have given me 
summons me to London on important business, and immediately. 
Suffer me to send for horses at your earliest convenience." 

" What's the matter?" said lie feeble and seldom-heard voice 
of Mrs. Beaufort. "What's the matter, Robert ?— is Arthur 
coming ? " 

"He comes to-day," said the father, with a deep sigh; and 
Yaudemont, at that moment risiag from his half-finished hjeak- 
fast, with a bow that included the group, and with a glance that 
lingered on Camilla, as she bent over her own unopened letter (a 
letter from Winandermere, the seal of which she dared not yet to 
break), quitted the room. He hastened to his own ch^imber* and 
strode to and fro with a stately stepp- the step of the MMter— 
then, taking forth the letter, he again hurriea over its contents. 
They ran thus :— 
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" Deab Sie, 

** At last the missing witness has applied to me. He proves to 
'be, as YOU conjectured, the same person who had called on Mr. 
iRoffer Morton; but as there are some circumstances on which I 
'wisn to take your instructions without a moment's delay, I shall 

leave London by the mail, and wait you at D (at the principal 

ixm), which is, I understand, twenty miles, on the high road, from 
Seaufort Court. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, 
" Yours, &c. 

"John Baeiow." 

" Essex street.*' 

Yaudemont was yet lost in the emotions that this letter aroused, 
-when they came to announce that his chaise was arrived. As he 
-went down the stairs he met Camilla, who was on the way to her 
own room. 

" Miss Beaufort," said he, in a low and tremulous voice, ** in 
-wishing you farewell I may not now say more. I leave you. and, 
slrange to say, I do not regret it, for I go upon an errand that 
may entitle me to return again, and speak those thoughts which 
are uppermost in my soul, even at this moment." 

He raised her hand to his lips as he spoke, and at that moment, 
Mr. Beaufort looked from the door of his own room, and cried 
*' Camilla." She was too glad to e8cai)e. Philip gazed after her 
light form for an instant, and tiien hurried down the stairs. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LongueviUe.—VfhAt 1 are you married, Beaufort ? 

Beaufort.-^Ay, as fast 

As words, and hands, and hearts, and priest. 

Could make ns.— Bkaumont and Flktcbkb : Noble Oentleman. 

In the parlour of the inn at D sat Mr. John Barlow. He 

had just nnished bis breakfast, and was writing letters and look- 
ing over papers connected with his various business— when the 
door was thrown open, and a gentieman entered abruptiy. * 

" Mr. Beaufort," said the lawyer, rising, — " Mr. Philip Beaufort 
— ^for such I now feel you are by right—though," he added,with his 
usual formal and qmet smile, "not yet by law; and much — ^very 
much, remains to be done to make the law and the right the same : 
— ^I congratulate you on having something at last to work on. 1 
had begun to despair of finding up our witness, after a month's 
advertising ; and had commenced other investigations, of which I 
wiQ speak to you presentiy, when yesterday, on my return to town 
from an errand on your business, I had the pleasure of a visit from 
William Smith himself. — ^My dear sir, do not yet be too sanguine. 
—It seems that this poor fellow, having known misfortune, was in 
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America when the first fruitless inqniries were made. Long after 
titds he returned to the oolonyi and there met with a brother, who, 
as I drew from him, was a conyiot. He helped the brother to 
escape. They both came to England. William learned from a 
distant relation, who lent him some little money, of the inquiry 
that had been set on foot for him; consulted ms brotiier, who 
desired him to leave all to his management. The broljier after- 
wards assured him that you and mi. Sidney were both dead; 
and it seems (for the witness is simple enough to allow me to 
extract all), this same brother then went to Mr. Beaufort, to hold 
out the threat of a lawsuit, and to offer the sale of the eyidenoe 
yet existing " 

"And Mr. Beaufort?" 

" I am happy to say, seems to haye spumed the offer. Mean- 
while William, incredulous of his brother's report, proceeded to 

N , —learned nothing from Mr. Morton, met his brother again 

— and the brother (confessing that he had deceiyed him in the 
assertion that you and Mr. Sidney were dead) told him that he had 
known you in earlier life, and set out to Fans to seek you '* 

" Known me ?— To Paris ?" 

"More of this presently. William returned to town. Hying 
hardly and i)enuriously on the little his brother bestowed on him. 
too melancholy and too poor for the luxury of a newspaper, and 
neyer saw our adyertisement, till, as luck would haye it, ms money 
was out ; he had heard nothing further of his brother, and he went 
for new assistance to the same relation who had before aided iSm. 
This relation, to his surprise, receiyed the |>oor man yenr kindly, 
lent him what he wanted, and then asked him if he had not seen 
our adyertisement. The newspaper shown him contained both the 
adyertisements— that relating to Mr. Morton's visitor, that con- 
taining his own name. He coupled them both together-^oalled on 
me at once. I was from town on your business. He returned to 
his own home; the next morning (yesterday morning) came a 
letter from his brother, which I obtained from him at last, and 
with promises that no harm should happen to the writer on account 
of it.^ 

Vaudemont took the letter and read as follows : — 

" Deasl William,— No gpo about the youngster I went after : all 
researches in yane. Pans deyelish expensiye. Neyer mind, I 

have sene the other — ^the young B ; different sort of fellow 

from his father-— very ill— frightened out of his wits— will go off 
to the governor, take me with him as far as Bullone. I think we 
shall settel it now. Mind as I saide before, don't put your foot in 
it. I send you a Nap in the Seele — ^all I can spare. 

"Yours, 

" iTebehiab: Smith. 

" Direct to me. Monsieur Smith— always a safe name— Ship Tun, 
BuUone." 

" Jeremiah— Smith— Jeremiah ! " 
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"Do you know the name, then?" said Mr. Barlow. "Well; 
the poor man owns that he was Mghtened at his brother— that he 
wished to do what is right—that he feared his brother wonld not 
let him— that yonr father was very kind to him— and so he oame 
off at once to me ; and I was very luckily at home to assure him 
that the heir was aliye. and prepared to assert his rights. Now 
then, Mr. Beaufort, we nave uie witness, but will that suffice us > 
I fear not. Will the ji^ believe him with no other testimony at 
his back ? Consider ! — ^when he was gone I put mvself in com- 
munication with some officers at Bow btreet about this brother of 
his— a most notorious character, commonly called in the police 
slang Dashing Jerry " 

"Ah! Well, proceed!" 

'*Yoar one witness, then, is a yery poor penniless man— his 
hrother a ro^e, a convict: this witness, too, is the most timid, 
fluctuating, irresolute fellow I ever saw : I should tremble for his 
testimony against a sharp, bullying lawyer. And that, sir, is all 
at present we have to look to." 

I see — I see. It is dangerous — it is hazardous. But truth is 
truth ; justioe— justice ! I will run the risk." 

" Paraon me, if I ask, did you ever know this brother ? — ^were 
you ever absolutely acquainted with him— in the same house ? " 

•* Many years smce— years of early hardship and trial— I was 
acauainted with him— what then ? " 

I am sorry to hear it," and the lawyer looked grave. ** Bo you 
not see that if this witness is browbeat— is disbelieved, and if it 
can be shown that you, the claimant, was— forgive my saying it — 
intimate with a brother of such a character, why the whole thing 
might be made to look like peijury and conspiracy. If we stop 
here it is an ugly business ! " 

** And is this all you have to say to me ? The witness is found— 
the only surviving witness— the only proof I ever shall or ever can 
obtain, and you seek to terrify me — me too— from usin^f the means 
for redress Providence itself vouchsafes me.— Sir, I will not hear 
you!" 

"Mr. Beaufort, you are impatient— it is natural. But if we ^o 
to law— that is, should I have anything to do with it, wait— wait 
till your case is good. And hear me yet. This is not the only 
witness: you forget that there was an examined i^opy of the 
register ; we may yet find that copy, and the person who copied it 
may yet be alive to attest it. Occupied with this thought, and 
weary of waiting the result of our advertisement, I resolved to go 
into the neighbourhood of Femside : luckily, there was a gentle- 
man's seat to be sold in the village. I made the survey of this 
place my apparent business. After going over the house, I ap- 
peared anxious to see how far some alterations could be made — 
alterations to render it more like Lord Lilbume's villa. This led 
me to re<iuest a sight of that villa — a crown to the housekeeper got 
me admittance. The housekeeper had lived with your father, and 
been retained by his lordship. I soon, therefore, Imew which were 
^ the rooms the late Mr. Beaufort had principally occupied ; shown 
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into his study, where it was probable he would keep his papers, I 
inquired if it were the same rumitore (which seemed likely enough 
j&om its ace and fashion) as in your father's time : it was so : Xiord 
Lilbume nad bought the house just as it stood, and, save a few 
additions in the drawing-room, the general equipment of the Tilla 
remained unaltered, xou look impatient! — Im coming to the 
point. My eye fell upon an old-fashioned bureau " 

** But we searched every drawer inthat bureau !" 

** Any secret drawers ? " 

** Secret drawers ! No ! there were no secret drawers that I ever 
•heard of!" 

Mr. Barlow rubbed his hands and mused a moment. 

"I was struck with that bureau ; for wy father had had one like 
it. It is not English— it is of Butch manufacture." 

** Yes, I have beard that mj father bought it at a sale, three or 
four years affcer Ms marriage.' 

" rieamed this from the housekeeper, who was flattered by my 
admiring it. I could not find out from her at what sale it had 
been purchased, but it was in the neighbourhood she was gnire. I 
had now a date to go upon ; I learned, by careless inquiries, what 
sales near Femside had taken place in a certain year. A gentleman 
had died at that date, whose furniture was sold by auction. With 
great difficulty, I found that his widow was still alive, living far 
up the country : I paid her a visit ; and, not to fatigue you with 
too long an account, I have only to say, that she not only assured 
me that she perfectly remembered the bureau, but that it had 
secret drawers and wells, very ouriousljr contrived ; nay, she showed 
me the very catalogue in wMch the said receptacles are noticed in 
capitals, to arrest the eye of the bidder, and increase the price of 
the bidding. That your father should never have revealed where 
he stowed this document is natural enough, during the life of his 
uncle ; his own life was not spared long enough to give him much 
opportunity to explain afterwards, but I feel perfectly persuaded 
in my own mind — that imless Mr. Eobert Beaufort discovered that 
paper amongst the others he examined— in one of those drawers 
will be founa all we want to substantiate your claims. Thi& is the 
more likely from your father never mentioning, even to your 
mother, apparently, the secret receptades in the bureau. Why 
else such mastery ? The probability is that he received the docu- 
ment either just before or at the time he purchased the bureau, or 
that he bought it for that very purpose :— and, having once depo- 
sited the paper in a place he deemed secure from curiosity— acci- 
dent, carelessness, policy, perhaps, rather shame itself (pardon me) 
for tiie doubt of your mother's discretion, that his secrecy seemed 
to imply, kept him from ever alluding to the ciroumstanoe, even 
when tne intimacy of after years made him more assured of your 
mother's self-sacnflcing devotion to his interests. At his uncle's 
death he thought to repair all ! " 

"And how, if that be true — ^if that Heaven which has delivered 
me hitherto from so many dangers, has, in the very secrecy of my 
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poor father, saved my birthright from the gripe of the usurper- 
how, I say, is " 

" The bureau to pass into our possession ? That is the difficulty. 
But we must, oontnve it somehow, if all else fail us ; meanwhile, 
as I now feel sure that there has been a copy of that register made, 
I wish to know whether I should not immediately cross the country 
into Wales, and see if I can find any person in the neighbourhood 

of A J- who did examine the copy taken : for, mark you, the 

said copy is only of importance as leading us to the testimony of 
the actual witness who took it." 

"Sir," said Yaudemont, heartily shaking Mr. Barlow by the 
hand, ''forgive my first petulance. I see in you the very man I 
desired and wanteii— your acuteness surprises and encourages me. 
Oro to Wales, and God speed you !" 

" Yery well ! in five minutes I shall be off. Meanwhile, see 
the witness yourself ; the sight of his benefactor's son will do more 
to keep him steady than anything else. There's his address, and 
take care not to give him money. And now I will order my chaise 
— the matter be^rins to look worth expense. Oh ! I forgot to say 
that Monsieur Liancourt called on me yesterday about his own 
affairs. He wishes much to consult you. I told him you would 
probably be this evening in town, ana he said he would wait you 
at your lodging." 

" Yes— I will lose not a moment in going to London, and visiting 
our witness. And he saw my mother at the altar ! My poor 
mother — ^Ah, how could my father have doubted her ! " ana as he 
spoke, he blushed for the first time with shame, at that father's 
memory. He could not yet conceive that one so n:ank, one usually 
80 bold and open, could for years have preserved from the woman 
who had sacrificed all to him, a secret to her so important ! That 
was, in fact, the only blot on his father's honour — a foul and a 
grave blot it was. Heavily had the punishment fallen on those 
whom the father loved best 1 Alas, Philip had not yet learned 
what terrible corrupters are the Hope ana the Fear of immense 
Wealth — ay, even to men reputed the most honourable, if they 
have been reared and pampered in the belief that wealth is the 
Arch blessing of life ! Eightly considered, in Philip Beaufort's 
solitary meanness lay the vast moral of this world's darkest 
truth! 

Mr. Barlow was gone. Philip was about to enter his own chaise, 
when a dormeuse-and-four drove up to the inn-door to change 
horses. A young man was reclining, at his length, in the carriage, 
wrapped in cloaks, and with a ghastly paleness— the pideness of 
long and deep disease upon his cheeks. He turned his dim eye 
with, perhaps, a glance of the sick man's envy on that shrong aad 
athletic form, majestic with health and vigour, as it stood beside 
the more humble vehicle. Philip did not, however, notice the new 
arrival ; he sprang into the chaise, it rattled on, and thus, uncon- 
sciously, Arthur ^aufort and his cousin had again met. To 
which was now the Night— to which the Morning ? 

Y 
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CHAPTER XII. 



JBff Aram.— Let my men guard the wftllf . 
Sjfana.—Ajid mine the l9mple,—The Island Pruiceis. 

While thus eventfally the days and the weeks had passed for 
Philip, no less eventfully, so far as the inner life is ooneemed, had 
the^ glided away for iFanny. She had feasted in qniet and 
delighted thought on the consciousness that she was improving^ 
that she was growing worthier of him— that he would perceive it 
on his return. Her manner was more thoughtful, more collected 
— less childisQi, in short, than it had heen. And yet, with aU the 
stir and flutter of the aroused intellect, the charm of her strange 
innocence was not scared away. She rejoiced in the ancient lih^r^ 
she had regained of going out and commg hack when she pleased ; 
and as the weather was too cold ever to tempt Simon from his fire- 
side, except, perhaps, for half-an-hour in the forenoon, so^ the hours 
of dusk, when he least missed her, were those which she ohieflv 
appropriated for stealing away to the ffood schoolmistress* ana 
growing wiser and wiser every Aay in the ways of God and the 
learning of His creatures. The scnoolmistress was not a brilliant 
woman. Nor was it accomplishments of which Fanny stood in 
need, so much as the opening of her thoughts and mind by profit- 
able books and rational conversation. Beautiful as were all her 
natural feelings, the schoolmistress had now little difficulty in 
educating feelings up to the dignity of principles. 

At last, hitherto i>&tient under the absence of one never absent 
from her heart, Fanny received from him the letter he had 
addressed to her two davs before he quitted Beaufort Court; — 
another letter— a second letter— a letter to excttse himself for not 
coming before — a letter that gave her an address, that asked for a 
reply. It was a morning of iinequalled delight, anproaohing to 
transport. And then the excitement of answering the letter — ^the 
pride of showing how she was improved, what an excellent hand 
she now wrote ! She shut herself up in her room : she did not go 
out that day. She placed the paper before her, and, to her astonish- 
ment, all that she had to say vanished from her mind at once. 
How was she even to begin ? She had always hitherto called him 
" Brother." Ever since ner conversation with Sarah, she felt that 
hSe could not call him that name again for the world — ^no, never I 
Bat what should she call him — ^what could she call him ^ He 
signed himself "Philip." She knew that was his name. She 
thought it a musical name to uttor, but to write it ! — ^No ! some 
instinct she could not account for seemed to whisper that it was 
improper— presumptuous, to call him "Dear Philip." Had Bums' 
aongs— the songs that unthinkingly he had put into her hand, and 
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told her to read — ^songs that comprise the most beautiful love- 
poems in the world — ^had thev helped to teach her some of the 
secrets of her own heart ? Ana had timidity come with knowledge ? 
Who shall say — ^who guess what passed within her? Kor aid 
Fanny herself, perhaps, know her own feelings : but write the 
words " Dear Philip she could not. And theVhole of that day, 
though she thought of nothing else, she could not even get through 
the hist line to her satisfaction. The next morning she sat down 
again. It would be so unkind if she did not answer immediately : 
she must answer. She placed his letter before her—she resolutely 
began. But copy after copy was made and torn. And Simon 
wanted her— and Sarah wanted her — and there were bills to be 
paid ; and dinner was over before her task was really begun. But 
after dinner she began in good earnest. 

" How kind in you to write to me" (the difficulty of any name 
was dispensed with by adopting nonej, " and to wish to know about 
my dear grandfather ! He is much the same, but hardly ever 
walks out now, and I have had a good deal of time to myself. I 
think something will surprise you, and make you smile, as you 
used to do at first, when you come back. You must not be angry 
with me that I have gone out by myself very often— every day, 
indeed. I have been so safe. Kobody has ever offered to be rude 
again to Fanny" (the word * Fanntf'. was here carefully scratched 
out with a penknife, and me substituted). " But you shall know 
all when you come. And are you sure you are well-^^uite— quite 
well ? Do you never have the headachs you complained of some- 
times ? Do say this ! Do you walk out— «very day ? Is there any 
pretty churchyard near you now ? Whom do you walk with ? 

"I have been so happy in putting the flowers on the two graves. 
But I still give yours the prettiest, though the other is so dear to 
me. I feel sad when I come to the last, but not when I look at the 
one I have looked at so long. Oh^ how good you were ! But you 
don't like me to thank you. 

" This is very stupid ! " cried Fanny, suddenlv throwine down 
her pen ; " and I don't think I am improved at all ; " and she half 
cried with vexation. Suddenly a brignt idea crossed her. In the 
little parlour where the schoolmistress privately received her, she 
had seen among the books, and thought at the time how useful it 
might be to her if ever she had to write to Philip, a littie volume 
entitied, " The Complete Letter Writer." She knew by the title- 
Page that it contained models for every description of letter— no 
doubt it would contain the precise thing that would suit the present 
occasion. She started ur> at the notion. She would go— she could 
be back to finish the letter before post-time. She put on her 
bonnet— left the letter, in her haste, open on the table — and, just 
looking into the .parlour in her way to the street-door, to convince 
Aerseli that Simon was asleep, and the wire-guard was on the lire, 
she hurried to the kind schoolmistress. 

One of the fogs that in autumn gather sullenly over London and 
Its suburbs covered the declining day with premature dimness. It 
grew darker and darker as she proceeded, but she reached the 

y 2 
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house in safety. She spent a quarter of an hour in timidly oon- 
sultins: her Mend about all kind of letters except the identical one 
that she intended to write, and haying had it strongly impressed 
on her mind that if the letter was to a gentleman at all genteel, 
she ought to befldn " Dear Sir," and end with " I have the honour 
to remain ; " ana that he would be everlastingly offended if she 
did not in the address affix ** Esquire "to his name (thatwBS a mat 
disoovery). — she carried off the precious volume, and quitted the 
house. Tnere was a wall that, bounding the demesnes of the 
school, ran for some short distance into the main street. The 
increasing fog, here, faintly struggled against the glimmer of a 
single lamp at some little oistanoe. Just in this spot her eye was 
caught by a dark object in the road, which she could scarcely 
perceive to be a carnage, when her hand was seized, and a voice 
said in her ear, — 

** Ah ! you will not be so cruel to me, I hope, as you were to my. 
messenger! I have come myself for you." 

She turned in great alarm, but the darkness prevented her recog- 
nising the face of him who thus accosted her. 

" Let me go ! " she cried,—" let me go ! " 

" Hush ! nush ! No— no ! Come with me. You shall have a 
house — carriage — servants! You shall wear silk gowns and jewels! 
You shall be a great lady ! " 

As these various temptations succeeded in rapid course each new 
struggle of Fanny, a voice from the coach- box said, in a low 
tone, — 

**Take care, my lord, I see somebody coming— perhaps a 
policeman ! " 

Fanny heard the caution, and screamed for rescue. 

" Is it so ? " muttered the molester. And suddenly Fanny felt her 
voice checked— her head mantled— her light form lifted from the 
ground. She dung— she struggled— it was in vain. It was the 
affair of a moment : she felt herself borne into the carriage — ^the 
door closed— the stranger was by her side, and his voice said, — 

" Drive on, Dykeman. Fast ! fast! " 

Two or three minutes, which seemed to her terror as ages, 
elapsed, when the gag and the mantle were gently removed, and 
the same voice (she still could not see her companion) said, in a 
verv mild tone, — 

Do not alarm yourself ; there is no cause, — indeed there is not. 
I would not have adopted this plan had there been any other— any 
gentler one. But I could not call at your own house — ^I knew no 
other where to meet you. This was the only course left to me — 
indeed it was. I made myself ac(][uainted with your movements. 
Do not blame me, then, for prying into your footsteps. I watched 
for you all last night — you did not come out. I was in despair. 
At last I find you. Do not be so terrified : I will not even touch 
your hand if you do not wish it." 

As he spoke, however, he attempted to touch it and was repulsed 
with an energy that rather disconcerted him. The jwor girl 
recoiled from him into the farthest corner of that prison in speech- 
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less horror— in the darkest confusion of ideas. She did not weep 
— she did not sob— but her trembling seemed to shake the yery 
carriage. The man oontinued to ad£ess, to expostulate, to pray, 
to soothe. His manner was respectfoL His protestations that he 
would not harm her for the world were endless. 

•* Onlv just see the home I can give you ; for two days— for one 
day. Cmly just hear how rich I can make you and your grand- 
father, ana then, if you wish to leaye me, you shall." 

More, much more, to this effect, did he continue to pour forth, 
without extracting any sound from Fanny but gasps as for breath, 
and now and then a low murmur, — 

" Let me go, let me go ! My grand&ther, my blind grand- 
father ! " 

And finally tears came to her relief, and she sobbed with a 
passion that alarmed, and perhaps even touched, her companion, 
cynical and icy as he was. Meanwhile the carriage seemed to fiy. 
Fast as two horses, thoroughbred, and almost at full speed, could 
go, they were whirled along, till about an hour, or eyen less, from 
me time in which she had been thus captured, the carriage 
stopped. 

*^ Are we here already } " said the man, putting his head out of 
the window. '* Do then as I told you. Not to the front door ; to 
my study." 

In two minutes more the carriage halted again before a building, 
which looked white and ghostlike throufj^h the mist The driver 
dismounted, opened with a latch-key a window-door, entered for a 
moment to light the candles in a solitary room from a fire that 
blazed on the hearth, reappeared, and opened the carriage-door. 
It was with a difficulty for which they were scarcely prepared that 
they were enabled to get Fanny from the carriage. No soft words, 
no whispered prayers could duraw her forth ; and it was with no 
trifling address, for her companion sought to be as gentle as the 
force necessary to employ would allow, that he disengaged her 
hands from the window-frame, the linina:, the cushions^ to whidi 
they clung; ahdatlastboreher into the nouse. The dnyer closed 
the window a^ain as he retreated, and they were alone. Fanny- 
then cast a wild, scarce conscious glance over the apartment. It 
was small uid simply furnished. Opposite to her was an old- 
fashioned bureau, one of those quaint, elaborate monuments of 
Dutch ingenuity^ which, during the present century, the audacious 
spirit of curiosity-yendors has transplanted from their native 
receptaoles,.to contrast, with grotesque stranp^eness, the neat handi- 
work of Gulow and Seddon. It had a physiognomy and character 
of its own— this fantastic foreigner ! Inlaid with mosaics, depicting 
landscapes and animals ; graceless in form and fashion, but still 
picturesque, and winning admiration, when more closely observed, 
from the patient defiance of all rules of taste which had formed its 
cumbrous parts, into one profusely ornamented and eccentric whole. 
It was the more noticeable from its total want of harmony with 
the other appurtenances of the room, which bespoke the tastes of 
l£e pla^ English squire. Prints of horses and hunts, fishing^^rods 
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and fowling-pieces, carefully suspended, decorated tlie walls. Not, 
however, on this notable sfiranger from the sluggish land, rested 
the eye of Fanny. That, in her hurried survey, was arrested only 
by a portrait placed over tbe bureau— the portrait of a female in 
tne bloom of life ; a face so fair, a brow so candid, an eye so pure, 
a lip so rich in vouth and joy—that as her look lingered on the 
features, Fanny Mt comforted, felt as if some living protectress 
were there. The fire burned bright and merrily ; a table spread 
as for dinner, was drawn near it. To any other eye but Fanny's 
Ihe place would have seemed a picture of Knglish comfort. At last 
her looks rested on her companion. He had thrown himself, with 
a long sigh, partly of fatigue, partly of satisfaction, on one of the 
chairs, and was contemplating her as she thus stood and gazed, 
with an expression of mingled curiosity and admiration: she 
recognised at once her first, her only persecutor. She recoiled, and 
covered her face with her hands. The man approached her : — 

**Do not hate me, Fanny. — do not turn away. Believe me, 
though I have acted thus violentlv, here all violence will o^ase. I 
love you, but I will not be satisfied till you love me in return. I 
am not youn&r, and I am not handsome, but I am rich and great, 
and I can make those whom I love happy,— so happy, Fanny! " 

But Fanny had turned away, and was now busUy employed in. 
trying to re-open the door at which she had entered. Failine- in 
tbis, she suddenly darted away, opened the inner door, and rushed 
into the passage with a loud cry. Her persecutor stified an oath, 
and sprung after and arrested her. He now spoke sternly, and 
with a smile and a frown at once : — 

" This is folly ;— come back, or you will repent it I I have pro- 
mised you, as a gentleman — as a nobleman, if you know what that 
is, to respect you. But neither wiU I myself be trifled with nor 
insulted. There must be no screams ! " 

His look and his voice awed Fanny in spite of her bewilderment 
and her loathing, and she sufiered herself passively to be drawn 
into the room. He closed and bolted the door. She threw herself 
on the ground in one comer, and moaned low but piteoudy. He 
looked at her musingly for some moments, as he stood by the fire, 
and at last went to the door, opened it, and called "Harriet" in a 
low voice. Presently a young woman, of about thirty, appeared, 
neatly but plainly dressed, and of a countenance thati if not very 
winnmg, might certainly be called very handsome. He drew her 
aside for a few moments, and a whispered conference was exchanged. 
He then walked pravely up to Fanny :— 

" My young fnend," said he, " I see my presence is too much for 
you this evening. This young woman will attend you— will get 
you all you want. She can tell you, too, that I am not the terrible 
sort of person you seem to suppose. I shall see you to-morrow." 
So saying, he turned on his heel and walked out. 

Fanny felt something like liberty, something like joy, again. 
She rose, and looked so pleadingly, so earnestly, so intently into the 
woman's face, that Harriet turned away her bold eyes abashed 
and at this moment Dykeman himself looked into the room. 
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" You are fo hring us in dinner here yourself, pnole ; and then 
go to my lord in the drawing-room." 

Dykeman looked pleased, and vanished. Then Harriet came up 
and took Fanny's hand, and said kindly, — 



would { 

Willi „ „ 

he's the kindest and oest man,— and so rich ; he does not know 
what to do with his money ! " 

To all this Fanny made but one answer, — she threw herself 
suddenly upon the woman's breast, and sobbed out, — 

** My grandfather is blind, he cannot do without me— he will 
die— die. Have you nobodj; you love, too ? Let me go— let me 
out ! What can they want witn me ?— I never did harm to any one." 

"And no one will harm t/ou;—I swear it!" said Harriet, 
earnestly., "I see you don't know my lord. But here's the 
dinner, come and take a bit of something, and a glass of wine." 

Fanny could not touch an3rthing except a glass of water, and 
that nearly choked her. But at last, as she recovered her senses, 
the absence of her tormentor— the presence of a woman — the 
solemn assurances of Harriet that, if she did not like to stay there, 
after a day or two she should go back, tranquillised her in some 
measure. She did not heed the artful and lengthened eulogiums 
that the she-tempter then proceeded to pour forth upon the virtues, 
and the love, and the generosity, and, above all, the money of my 
lord. She only kept repeating to herself, " I shall go back in a day 
or two." At length, Harriet, havin£[ ate and dnmk as much as 
she could by her single self, and ^rowing wearied with efforts fronr 
which so little resulted, proposea to Fanny to retire to rest. She 
oisened a door to the right of the fireplace and lighted her up a 
winding stair-case to a pretty and comfortable chamber, where she 
offered to help her to undress. Fanny's complete innocence, and 
her utter ignorance of the precise nature of the danger that awaited 
her, though she fancied it must be very great Jind tctj awful, pre- 
vented her quite comprehending all that Harriet meant to convey 
by her solemn assurances that she sh Qiild not bu disturbed, B ut sho 
understood, at least, that she was ncjt to soo her hat^^ful i^aoler till 
the next morning ; and when Han ii;t, wishing lier " ^ood nij^ht *' 
showed her a bolt to her door, she v;%% Usa terrified at t lie thoug^Iit 
of being alone in that stnmge plaeo. She listened till HajTiet's 
footsteps had died away, and then, with a beating hearty tried ta 
onen the door ; it was locked from without. She sii^hed heavily. 
The window? — ^alas! when she had lemovedthe shutter, there was 
another one barred from without, '\vliieh precluded all hope there ; 
she had no help for it but to bolt her door* fitand forlum and 
amazed at her own condition, and, at last, falling on her knees, to 
pray, in her own simple fashion, which since her recent visits to 
the schoolmistress had become more intelligent and earnest, to 
Him from whom no bolts and no bars can exclude Uie voice of the 
human heart. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

In te omnis domus inclinata recombit.*— Viroil. 

LosD LiLBXTENE, Sealed before a ttay in the drawing-room, -was 
finishing his own solitary dinner, andBykemanwas standing close 
behind him, nervous ana agitated. The confidence of many years 
between the master and the servant— the peculiar mind of Lilbume, 
which excluded him from all friendship with his own equals — ^had 
established between the two the kind of intimacy so common with 
the noble and the valet of the old French rSqime ; and indeed iu 
much, Lilburne more resembled the men ot that day and land, 
than he did the nobler and statelier being which belongs to our 
own. But to the end of time, whatever is at once vicious, polished, 
and intellectual, will have a common likeness. 

"But, my lord," said Dykeman, "just reflect. This girl is so 
well known in the place ; she will be sure to be missed ; and if any 
violence is done to her, it's a capital crime, my lord — a capitd 
crime. I know they can't haug a great lord like you, but all con- 
cerned in it may " 

Lord Lilbume interrupted the speaker by — " Give me some wine 
and hold your tongue I " Then, when he had emptied his glass, he 
drew himself nearer to the Are. warmed his hands, mused a moment, 
and turned round to his confidant; — 

" Dykeman," said he, "though you're an ass and a coward, and 
you don't deserve that I should be so condescending, I will relieve 
your fears at once. I know the law better than you can, for my 
whole life has been spent in doing exactly as I please, without ever 
putting myself in the power of LAW,^ which interferes with 
the pleasures of other men. You are right in saying violence 
would be a capital crime. Now the difference between vice and 
crime is this : Vice is what parsons write sermons against, — Crime 
is what we make laws against. I never committed a crime in aU 
my life,— at an age between fifty and sixty I am not going to 
begin. Vices are safe things ; I may have my vices like other men : 
but crimes are dangerous things — illegal things — things to be care- 
fully avoided. Look you" (and here the speaker, fixing his 
puzzled listener with his eye, broke into a grin of sublime mockery), 

let me suppose you to be the World — that cringing valet of valets, 
the WoRLi) ! I should say to you this, — * My dear World, you 
and I understand each other well, — we are made for each other, — 
I never come in your way, nor you in mine. If I get drunk every 
day in my own room, that's vice, you can't touch me ; if I take an 
extra glass for the first time in my life, and knock down the watch- 
man, that 's a crime which, if I am rich, costs me one pound — 

* On tbee the whole hoose rests confldingly. 
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perhaps five pounds ; if I am poor, sends me to the treadmill. If 
1 brecuc the hearts of five hundred old fathers, by buying with 
gold or flattery the embraces of five hundred young daughters, 
that's vice,— your servant, Mr. World ! If one termagant wench 
scratches my face, makes a noise, and goes brazen-facea to the Old 
Bailevto swear to her shame, why that's crime, and my friend, 
Mr. World, pulls a hemp-rope out of his pocket.* Now, do you 
understand? Yes, I repeat," he added with a change of voice, " I 
never committed a crime in my life, — I have never been accused of 
one,— never had an action of crtm, con. — of seduction against me. 
I know how to manage such matters better. I was forced to carry 
off this girl, because I had no other means of courting her. To 
court her is all I mean to do now. I am perfectly aware that an 
Action for violence, as you call it, would be the more disa^eeable, 
because of the very weakness of intellect which the girl is said to 
possess, and of which report I don't believe a word. 1 shall, most 
certainly, avoid every the remotest appearance that could be so 
construed. It is for that reason that no one in the house shall 
attend the girl except yourself and your niece. Your niece I can 
depend on, I know ; 1 have been kind to her ; I have got her a 
good husband : I shall get her husband a good place ;— I shall be 
godfather to her first child. To be sure, the other servants will know 
there's a lady in the house, but to that they are accustomed ; I don't 
set up for a Joseph. They need know no more, unless vou choose to 
blab it out. Well, then, supposing that at the end of a few days, 
more or less, without any rudeness on my part, a young woman, 
after seeing a few jewels, and fine dresses, and a pretty house, and 
being made very comfortable, and being convinced that her grand- 
father shall be taken care of without her slaving herself to deatb, 
chooses of her own accord to Hve with me, where 's the crime, and 
who can interfere with it ? " 

"Certainly, my lord, that alters the case," said Dykeman, 
considerably relieved. " But still," he added, anxiously, **if the 
inquiry is made, — if before all this is settled, it is found out where 
she is?" 

* * Why then no harm will be done— no violence will be committed. 
Her grandfather, — drivelling, and a miser, you say, — can be ap- 
peased by a little money, and it will be nobody's business, and no 
case can be made of it. Tush ! man ! I always look before I leap ! 
People in this world are not so charitable as you suppose. What 
more natural than that a poor and pretty girl— not as wise as 
Queen Elizabeth — should be tempted to pay a visit to a rich lover! 
All they can say of the lover is, that he is a very gay man or a very 
bad man, and that's saying nothing new of me. But I don't 
think it will be foimd out. Just get me that stool ; this has been 
a very troublesome piece of business— rather tired me. I am not 
so young as I was. Yes, Dykeman, something which that French- 
man Vaudemont, or Yaut-rien, or whatever nis name is, said to 
me once, has a certain degree of truth. I felt it in the last fit of 
the gout, when my pretty niece was smoothing my pillows. A 
nurse, as we grow older, may be of use to one. I wish to make 
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CIlis girl like me, or be grateful to me. I am mediiatinff a longer 
and more seriouB attachment than usual, — a companion! 

"A comDanion, my lord, in that poor creature ! — so ignorant-— so 
oneduoated!" 

** So much the better. This world palls upon me," said Lilbnme, 
almost gloomily. ^ I grow sick of the miserable quackerie8*-of the 

?iteou8 conceits that men, women, and children, call " knowledge." 
^ wish to catch a glimpse of nature before I die. This creature 
interests me, and that is something i^i this life. Clear those things 
away, and leave me." 

" Ay ! " muttered Lilbume, as he bent over the fire alone, " when 
I first heard that that girl was the cranddaaghter of Simon Gaw- 
trey, and, therefore, the child of tne man whom I am to thank 
that I am a cripple, I felt as if love to her were a part of that hate 
which I owe to him ; a segment in the circle of my vengeance. 
But now, poor child ! I forget all this. I feel for her, not nassion, 
but what I never felt before, affection. I feel that if I had such a 
child, I could understand what men mean when they talk of the 
tenderness of a father. I have not an impure thought for that 
girl— not one. But I would nve thousands if she could love me. 
Strange ! strange ! in all this 1 do not recognise myself ! " 

Lord Lilbume retired to rest betimes that night; he slept sonnd; 
rose refreshed at an earliejr hour than usual ; and what he con- 
sidered a fit of vapours of the previous ni^ht was passed away. 
He looked with eagerness to an interview with Fanny. Prond of 
his intellect, pleased in any of those sinister exercises of it, which 
the code and habits of his nfe so lon^ permitted to him, he re^rded 
the conq uest of his fair adversary with the interest of a scientific 
ffame. Harriet went to Fanny's room to prepare her to receive 
ner host ; and Lord Lilbume now resolved to make his own visit 
the less imweloome, by reserving for his especial gift some showy, 
if not valuable, trinkets, which for similar purposes never failed 
the depositories of the villa he had purchased for nis pleasures. He 
recollected that these gewgaws were placed in the btireau in the 
study ; in which, as having a lock of foreign and intricate work- 
manship, he usually kept whatever might tempt cupidity in those 
frequent absences when the house was left guarded but by two 
woman servants. Finding that Fanny had not yet quitted her own 
chamber, while Harriet went up to attend and reason with her, he 
himself limped into the study below, unlocked the bureau, and 
was searching in the drawers, when he heard the voice of Fanny 
above, raised a little as if in remonstrance or entreaty ; and he 
paused to listen. He could not, however, distinguish what was 
said ; and in the meanwhile, witbout attending much to what he 
was about, his hands were still employed in opening and shutting 
the drawers, passing through the pigeon-holes, and feeling for a 
topaz brooch, which he thought could not fail of pleasing tne un- 
sophisticated eyes of Fanny. One of the recesses was deeper than 
the rest ; he fancied the brooch was there ; he stretched ms hand 
into the recess ; and, as the room was partially darkened by the 
lower shutters from withouti which were still undosed to pxtvent 
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any attempted escape of his eaptiye, lie had only the sense of touch 
to depend on ; not finding the orooch, he stretched on till he came 
to the extremity of the recess; and was suddenly sensible of a sharp 
pain ; the flesh seemed caught as in a trap ; he drew back his 
nnger with sudden force and a half-suppressed exclamation, and 
lie perceived the bottom or floor of the pigeon-hole recede, as if 
slicung back. His curiosity was aroused ; he again felt warily and 
cautiously, and discovered a very slight inequality and roughness 
at the extremity of the recess. Be was aware instantly that there 
was some secret spring ; he pressed with some force on the spot, and 
he felt the board give way ; he pushed it back towards him, and it 
Edid suddenly with a whining noise, and left a cavity below ex- 
posed to his sight. He peered in, and drew forth a paper ; he 
opened it at first carelessly, for he was still trying to listen to 
Fanny. His eye ran rapidly over a few preliminary lines till it 
rested, on what follows : — 

" Marriage. The year 18— 
««No. 83,pM;e21. 

" Philip Beaufort, of this parish of A , and Catherine Morton, 

of the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London, were married in this 
church by banns, this 12th day of November, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ,♦ by me. 

"Caxeb Peice, Vicar. 

** This marriage Was solemnized between us, 

" PhIUP BEATTB'OBT. 

** Cathekine Mobtok. 
" In the presence of 

** Datd) Apeeeck. 
** WnxiAH SaaiH. 

** The above is a true copy taken from the registry of marriages, 

in A parish, this 19th day of March, 18—, by me. - 

^*MoEaAir Joi^ES, Curate of ** 

Lord Lilbume again cast his eye over the lines prefixed to this 
startling document, which, being those written at Caleb's desire, 
by Mr. Jones to Philip Beaufort, we need not here transcribe to the 
reader.f At that instant, Harriet descended the stairs, and came 
into the room; she crept up on tiptoe to Lilbume and whis- 
pered. — 

** She is coming down, I think ; she does not know you are 
here." 

•* Very well— go ! " said Lord Lilbume. And scarce had* Har- 
riet left the room, when a carriage drove furiously to the door, and 
Eobert Beaufort rudiedinto the study. 

* This is according to fhe form customuy at the date at whidi the copy was 
made. Tbere has Binct b«cn an alteiattan. fSeepaseia. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Gone, and none know it. 

• ••••• 

How now ?— WhAt newi, what hopes and steps discovered ! 

Bkaumont akd Flxtchbr : The Pilgrim. 

When" Philip arrived at his lod^ngs in town it was very late, 
but he still found Lianconrt waiting the chance of his arriTal. 
The Frenchman was full of his own schemes and projects. He was 
a man of high repute and connections ; negooiations for his recall 
to Paris had been entered into ; he was divided between a Quixotio 
loyalty and a rational prudence ; he brought his doubts to Yaude- 
mont. Occupied as he was with thoughts of so important and 
personal a nature, Philip could yet listen patiently to his Mend, 
and weigh with him the pros and cons. And after having mu- 
tually agreed that loyalty and prudence would both be best con- 
sulted by waiting a little, to see if the nation, as the Garlists yet 
fondly trusted, would soon, after its first fever, offer once more 
the throne and the purple to the descendant of St. Louis, lian- 
court, as he lighted his cigar to walk home, said, — "A thousand 
thanks to you, my dear friend : and how have you enjoyed your- 
self in your visit ? I am not surprised or jealous that Ldlbume 
did not invite me, as I do not play at cards, and as I have said 
some sharp things to him." 

'* I fancy I snail have the same disqualifications for another 
invitation,]^' said Yaudemont, with a severe smile. " I may have 
much to disclose to you in a few days. At present my news is 
still unripe. And have you seen anything of lilbume ; he left us 
some days since. Is he m London ? 

** Yes ; I was riding with our friend Henri, who wished to try a 
new horse off the stones, a little way into the country yesterday. 

We went through and H . Pretty places, those. Do 

you know them ? " 

" Yes ; I know H ." 

" And just at dusk, as we were spurring back to town, whom 
should I see walking on the path of the highroad but Lord Lil- 
burne himself ! I could hardly beUeve my eyes. I stopped, and, 
after asking him about you, I could not help expressing my sur- 
prise to see nim on foot at such a place. You know the man's sneer. 
'A Frenchman so gallant as Monsieur de Liancourt,' said he, 
* need not be surprised at much greater miracles ; the iron moves to 
the magnet : I have a little adventure here. Pardon me, if I ask 
you to ride on.' Of course I wished him good day ; and a little 
farther up the road I saw a dark plain chariot, no coronet, no arms, 
no footman — only the man on the box, but tiie beauty of the horses 
assured me it must belong to Lilburne, Can you conpeive such 
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absurdity in a maa of that a^e— and a very olever fellow too? Yet, 
how is it that one does not ridicule it in Lilbume, as one would in 
another man between fifty and sixty ? " 

" Because one does not ridicule — one loathes — ^him." 

" No ; that's not it. The fact is, that one can't fancy lalbume 
old. His manner is young — ^his eye is youngr. I never saw any 
one with so much vitality. * The bad heart and the good diges- 
tion. * — ^the twin secrets for wearing well, eh } " 

** Where did you meet him— not near H ?*' 

" Yes ; close by. Why ? Have you any adventure there, too ? 
Nay, forgive me ; it was but a jest. Good night ! " 

V audemont fell into an uneasy reverie : he could not divine ex- 
actly why he should be alarmed ; but he loaa alarmed at Lilbume 

being in the neighbourhood of H . It was the foot of the 

profane violating the sanctuary. An undefined thrill shot through 
him, as his mind coupled jx)gether the associations of Lilbume and 
Fanny ; but there was no ground for forebodings. Fanny did not 
stir out alone. An adventure, too — ^pooh ! Lord Lilbume must be 
awaiting a willing and voluntary appointment, most probably from 
some one of the fair but decorous frailties in London. Lord Lil- 
bume's more recent conquests were said to be among those of his 
own rank ; suburbs are useM for such assignations. Any other 
thought was too horrible to be contemplated. He glanced to the 

clock ; it was three in the morning. He would go to H early, 

even before he sought out Mr. William Smith. With that resolu- 
tion, and even his nardy frame worn out by the excitement of the 
day, he threw himself on his bed and fell asleep. 

He did not wake till near nine ; and had just dressed, and hur- 
ried over his abstemious breakfast, when the servant of the house 
came to teU him that an old woman, apparently in great agitation, 
wished to see him. His head was stiU full of witnesses and law- 
suits ; and he was vaguely expecting some visitor connected with 
his primary objects, when Sarah broke into the room. She cast a 
hurried, suspicious look round her, and then, throwing herself on 
her knees to him, " Oh ! " she cried, ** if you have taken that poor 
young thing away, God forgive you. Let her come back again. It 
shall be adl nushed up. Don't ruin her ! don't ! that's a dear, good 
gentleman ! " 

"Speak plainly, woman,— what do you meaa?" cried Philip, 
turning pale. 

A very few words sufficed for an explanation : Fanny's disap- 
pearance theprevious night; the alarm of Sarah at her non-return; 
the apathy of old Simon, who did not comprehend what had hap- 
penea, and quietly went to bed ; the search Sarah had made during 
naif the night ; the intelligence she had picked up, that the police- 
man, going his rounds, had heard a female shriek near the school ; 
but that all he could perceive through the mist was a carriage 
driving rapidly past him ; Sarah's suspicions of Yaudemont con- 
firmed in tne morning, when, entering Fanny's room, she perceived 
the poor girl's unfinished letter with his own, the clue to his 
address that the latter gave her ; all this, ere she well understood 
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what she herseKwas talking about, Taudemont's alarm seized, and 
the reflection of a moment construed : The carriage ; Lilbume seen 
lurking in the neighbourhood the previous day ; the former at- 
tempt;— all flashed on him with an intolerable glare. While 
Sarah was yet sneaking, he rushed from the house, he flew to Lord 
Lilbume's in rark Lane, he composed his manner, he inc^uired 
calmly. His lordship had slept from home ; he was, they bebeved, 

atFemside: Femsidel H wason the direct way to that villa! 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since he heard the story ere he 
was on the road, with such speed as the promise of a guinea a mile 
could extract from the spurs of a young post-boy applied to the 
flanks of London post-horses.' 



CHAPTER XV. 



Bx humili magn^ ad fttstigia reram 

£ztolUt.*-~JuVBNAL. 



Whew Harriet had quitted Fanny, the waiting-woman, craftily 
wishing to lure her into Lilbume's presence, had told her that the 
room Mow was empty; and the captive's mind naturally and. 
instantlv seized on the thouffht of escape. After a brief breathing 

Sause, she crept noiselessdy down the stairs, and gently opened the 
oor ; and at the very instant she did so, Kobert Beaufort entered 
from the other door ; she drew back in torror, when, what was her 
astonishment in hearing a name uttered that spell-bound her— the 
last name she could nave expected to hear; for Lilbume, the 
instant he saw Beaufort pale, haggard, agitated, rash into the 
room, and bang the door after him, could onlv suppose that some- 
thing of extraordinary moment had occurred with regard to tiie 
dreaded guest, and cried : " You come about Taudemont ! Some- 
thing has happened about Yaudemcmt ! about Philip! What is it? 
Calm yourself." 

Fanny, as the name was thus abruptly uttered, actually thrust 
her face through the door ; but she again drew back, and, all her 
senses pretematurally quickened at that name, while she held the 
door almost closed, listened with her whde soul in her ears. 

The faces of both the men were turned from her, and her partial 
entry had not been perceived. 

" Yes," said Bobert Beaufort, leaning his weight, as if ready to 
sink to the ground, upon Lilbume's shoulder. — "Yes; Vaude- 
mont, or PhiKp, for they are one,— yes, it is about that man 1 
have come to consult you. Arthur has arrived." 

"WeU?" 

"And Arthur has seen the wretoh who visited ua, and the 
rascal's manner has so imposed on him, so convinced him that 

• Fortune nifies men from low estate to the Terjr sommit of ptueperity. 
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Philip ia the heir to all our property, that he has come ovei>— 
iU, ill— I fear" (added Beaufort, in a hollow voice), " dying, to 

*• To guard against their machinations ?" 

" No, no, no— to say that if such be the case, neither honour nor 
oonscience will allow us to resist his rights. He is so obstinate in 
this matter; his nerves so ill bear reasoning and contradiction, 
that I know not what to do " 

" Take breath— go on." 

*' Well, it seems that this man found out Arthur almost as soon 
as my son arrived at Paris— that he has persuaded Arthur that he 
has it in his power to prove the marriage— that he pretended to be 
very impatient for a decision — ^that Arthur, in order to gain time 
to see me, affected irresolution- took him to Boulogne, for the 
rascal does not dare to return to England— ^lefb him there ; and 
now comes back, my own son, as my worst enemy, to consijire 
against me for my property ! I could not have kept my temper if I 
had stayed. — But that's not all— that's not tiiie worst : Vaudemont 
left me suddenly in the morning on the receipt of a letter. In 
taking leave of Camilla, he let fall hints which fill me with fear. — 
Well, I inouired his movements as I came along ; he had stopped 

at D , had been closeted for above an hour with a man whose 

name the landlord of the inn knew, for it was on his carpet-bag — 
the name was Barlow, You remember the advertisements ! Good 
Heavens ! what is to be done ? I would not do anything unhand- 
some or dishonest. But there never was a marriage. I never will 
believe there was a marriage — ^never ! " 

" There was a marriage, Bobert Beaufort," said Lord Lilbume, 
almost enjoying the torture he was about to iniUct ; " and I hold 
here a pai>er that Philip Vaudemont— for so we will yet call him 
— ^woula nve his right hand to clutch for a moment. I have but 
just founa it in a secret cavity in that bureau. Robert, on this 
paper mav depend the fate, the fortune, the prosperity, the great- 
ness of Philip Vaudemont; — or his poverty, his exile, his ruin 
Bee!" 

Robert Beaufort glanced over the paper held out to him— 
dropped it on the floor— and staggered to a seat. Lilbume coolly 
replaced the document in the bureau, and, limping to his brother- 
in-law, said with a smile, — 

M But the paper is in my possession— I will not destroy it. Ko ; 
I have no right to destroy it. Besides, it would be a crime ; but if 
I give it to you, you can do with it as you please." 

" Lilbume, spare me — spare me. I meant to be an honest 
man. I— I " And Robert Beaufort sobbed. 

Lilbume looked at him ia scornful surprise. 

** Do not fear that / shall ever think worse of you ; and who else 
will know it ? Do not fear me. No ; — I, too, have reasons to hate 
and to fear this Philip Vaudemont ; for Vaudemont shaU be his 
name, and not Beaufort, in spite of iifty such scraps of paper I 
He has known a man — ^my lyorst foe— he has secrets of mine — of 
my past— perhaps of my present : bat I laugh at his knowledge 
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while lie is a wandering adventurer ;— I should tremble at that 
knowledg:e if he could thunder it out to the world as Philip 
Beaufort of Beaufort Court ! There, I am candid with you. Now 
hear my plan. Prove to Arthur that his visitor is a convicted 
felon, by sending the oflBlcers of justice after him instantiy — off 
with him again to the Settlements. Defy a single witness — entrap 
Vaudemont back to France, and prove him (I think I will prove 
him such — I think so— with a little money and a little pams) — 
prove him the accomplice of William Qawtrey, a coiner and a 
murderer ! Pshaw ! take yon ^aper. Do with it as you will— keep 
it— give it to Arthur-^let Philip Vaudemont have it, suid Philip 
Yaudemont will be rich and great, the happiest man between 
earth and paradise ! On the other hand, come and tell me that you 
have lost it, or that I never gave you such a paper, or that no such 
paper ever existed ; and Philip Yaudemont may live a pauper, and 
die, perhaps a slave at the galleys 1 Lose it, I say — lose it, — and 
advise witn me upon the rest," 

Horror-struck, bewildered, the weak man gazed upon the calm 
face of the Master- villain, as the scholar of the old fables might 
have gazed on the fiend who put before him worldly prosperity 
here and the loss of his soul nereafter. He had never hitherto 
regarded Lilbume in his true light. He was appalled by the black 
heart that lay bare before him. 

" I can't destroy it— I can't," he faltered out ; " and if I did» 
out of love for Arthur,— don't talk of galleys,-— of vengeance— 

" The arrears of the rents you have enioyed will send you to 
gaol for your Hfe. No, no ; don*t destroy the paper ! " 

Beaufort rose with a desperate effort ; he moved to the bureau. 
Fanny's heart was on her lips ; — of this long conference she had 
understood only the one broad point on which lilburne had in- 
sisted with an emphasis that could have enlightened an infant ; 
and he looked on Beaufort as an infant then; — On that paper 
rested Philip Vaxidemonfs fate—happiness if saved, ruin if 
destroyed: Philip— her Philip! And Philip himself had said to 
her once — when had she ever forgotten his words ? and now how 
those words flashed across her— Philip himseK had said to her 
once, " IJpon a scrap of paper, if I could but find it, may depend 
my whole fortune, my whole happiness, all that I care for in Ufe.*' 
—Robert Beaufort moved to the bureau— he seized the document 
— ^he looked over it again, hurriedly, and ere Lilbume, who by no 
means wished to have it destroyed m his own presence, was aware 
of his intention — ^he hastened with tottering steps to the hearth — 
averted his eyes, and cast it on the fire. At that instant, some- 
thing white — he scarce knew what, it seemed to him as a spirit, as 
a ghost — darted by him, and snatched the paper, as yet uninjured, 
from the embers ! There was a pause for the hundredth part of 
a moment:— a gurgling sound of astonishment and horror from 
Beaufort— an exclamation from Lilburne— a laugh from Fanny, 
as, her eyes flashing light, with a proud dilation of stature, with 
the paper clasped tightly to her boisom, she turned her looks of 
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triumph from one to the other. The two men were both too 
amazed, at the instant, for rapid measures. But Lilhume^ re* 
eoyering: himself first, hastened to her ; she eluded his grasi>— she 
made towards the door to the passage ; when Lilburne, seriously 
alarmed, seized her arm ; — 

" Foolish child I— give me that paper I " 

"Never hut with my life!" And Fanny's cry for help rang 
through the house. 

'* Then " the speech died on his lips, for at that instant a 

rapid stride was heard without — a momentar3|r scufiOLe— voices in 
altercation ; — ^the door gave way as if a battering-ram had forced 
it;~not 80 much thrown fcftrward, as actually hurled into the 
room, the body of Dvkeman fell heaviljr, like a dead man's, at 
the very feet of Lord Lilburne— and Plmip Vaudemont Btooi in 
the doorway ! 

The grasp of Lilburne on Fanny's arm relaxed, and ihe girl, 
with one bound, sprung to Philip's breast. " Here, here ! " she 
cried; "take it-— take it!" and she thrust the paper into his 
hand. "Don't let them have it— read it— see it^— never mind 
tne!" But Philip, though his hand unconsciously closed on the 
precious document, did mind Fanny; and in that moment her 
cause was the only one in the world to him. 

" Foul villain ! " he said, as he strode to Lilburne, while Fanny 
still clung to his breast: "Speak! — speak!— is — she — ^is she? — 
man — ^man, speak !— ^you know what 1 would say ! — She is the 
child of your own daughter— the grandchild of that Mary whom 
you dishonoured— the child of the woman whom William Gawtrey 
saved from pollution I Before he died, Gawtrey commended her to 
my care ! — God of Heaven !— speak ! — I am not too late ! " 

The manner, the words, the face of Philip left Lilburne terror- 
stricken with conviction. But the man's crafty ability, debased 
as it was, triumphed even over remorse for the dread gmlt medi- 
tated,— over gratitude for the dread guilt spared. He glanced at 
Beaufort— at I)ykeman, who now, slowly recovering, gazed at him 
with eyes that seemed starting from their sockets ; and lastly fixed 
his look on Philip himself. There were three witnesses— presence 
of mind was his great attribute ! 

" And if. Monsieur de Vaudemont, I knew, or, at Icai^, had the 
firmest persuasion that Fanny toaa my grandchild, what then? 
"Why else should she be here ? — Pooh, sir ! I am an old man." 

Pnilip recoiled a step in wonder ; his plain sense was baffled by 
the calm lie. He looked down at Fanny, who, comprehending 
nothing of what was spoken, for all hei^aoulties, even her very 
sense of sight and hearing, were absorbed m her impatient anxiety 
for him, cried out, — 

" No harm has come to Fanny— none : only frightened. Read ! 
— Read ! — Save that paper ! — You know what you once said about 
a mere scrap of paper ! Come away !— Come ! 

He did now cast his eyes on the paper he held. That was an 
awful moment for Robert Beaufort— even for Lilburne !— To snatch 
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the &tal docoment from that gnpe ! They would ss soon have 
matched it from a tiger ! He lined his eyes— they rested on Ms 
mother's picture ! Her lix» smiled on him ! He tamed to Beau- 
lort in a state of emotion too exoltiiig, too Uest for Ynlgar Ten- 
geance — ^for ynlgar triumph— almost for words. 

"Look yonder, Bobert Beanfort— look !'* and he pointed to the 
picture. " Mer name is spotless ! I stand again beneatii a roof 
that was my other's— the Heir of Beanfort! We shall meet 
before the jnstioe of onr ooimtry. For yon. Lord Lilbume, I will 
believe von : it is too horrible to donbt even your intuitions. If 
wrong nad dianoed to her, I wonld have rent yon where you 
stand, limb from limb. And thank her" — (for Lilbume recovered 
at this language the daring of his youth, before calculation, indo- 
lence, and excess had dulled the edge of his nerves ; and, nnawed 
by the height, and manhood, and sbength of his menacer, stalked 
haughtily up to him)-^-'* and thank your relationship to her," said 
Phmp, smking his voice into a whisper, " that I do not brand yon 
as a pilferer and a cheat ! Hush, Imave ! hush, pupil of George 
Qawtrey ! — ^there are no duels for me but with men of honour ! " 

Lilbume now turned white, and the big word stuck in his 
throat. Li another instant, Fanny and her guardian had quitted 
the house. 

" Bykeman," said Lord Lilbume, after a long silence, ** I shall 
ask yon another time how yon came to admit that impertinent 
person. At present, go and order breakfast for Mr. Beaufort." 

As soon as Dykeman, more astounded, perhaps, bv lus lord's 
coolness, than even by the precedinjp: circumstances, had left the 
study, Lilbume came up to BeauK>rt,-^who seemed absolutely 
stricken as it by palsy, — and touching him impatiently and 
rudely, said, 

** 'odeath, man ! — arouse yourself ! There is not a moment to be 
lost ! I have already decided on what you are to do. This paper 
is not worth a rush, unless the curate who examined it will depose 
to that fact. He is a curate — a "Welch curate ; — ^you are yet Mr. 
Beaufort, a rich and a great man. The curate, properly managed, 
maf/ depose to the contrary ; and then we will indict them all for 
forgery and conspiracy. At the worst, you can, no doubt, get the 
parson to forget all about it— to stajr away. His address was on 
the certificate — C . Go yourself into Wales, without an in- 
stant's delay. Then, having arranged with Mr. Jones, hurry back, 
cross to Boulogne, and buy this convict and his witness — ^yes, btty 
them I Thatf now, is the only thing. Qruick ! — quick I — quick ! 
-Zounds, man ! if it weM my affair, my estate, I would not care a 
pin for that fraffment or paper ; I should rather rejoice at it. I 
see how it could be turned against them ! Go ! " 

"No, no: I am not equal to it! Will j/ou manage itr — ^wiU 

you f Hall my estate ! all ! Take it : but save " 

^ ** Tut ! " interrupted Lord Lilburne, in great disdain. " I am as 
rich as I want to be. Money does not bribe 9ne, I manage this ! 
// Lord Lilbume ! 1/ Why, if found out, it is subornation of 
M^itnesses. It is exposure— it is dishonour— it is ruin. What 
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then ? You should take the risk—for f/ou mtut meet ruin if you 
do not. I cannot. I haye nothing to gain ! " 

" I dare not ! — I dare not ! " murmured Beaufort, quite spirit- 
broken. " Subornation, dishonour, exposure ! — and I, so respect- 
able—my character ! — and my son against me, too ! — ^my son, in 
whom I lived again ! no, no ; let them take all !— Let them take 
it ! Ha ! ha ! let them take it ! Good day to you." 

" Where are you going ? " 

"I shall consult Mr. Blackwell, and FU let you know.* 

And Beaufort walked tremulously back to his carriage. 

"Go to his lawyer!" growled Lilbume. "Yes, if his lawyer 
can help him to defraud men lawfully, he'll defraud them fast 
enough. That wiU be the respectable way of doing it ! Um ! — 
This may be an ugly business for me — the paper found here — ^if 
the girl can depose to what she heard, and she must have heard 
something. — ISo, I think the laws of real property will hardly 
allow her evidence ; and if they do — ^Um !— -My grand-daughter ! 
— ^is it possible ! — ^And Gawtrey rescued her mother, my chila, from 
her own mother's vices ! I thought my liking to that girl different 
from any other I have ever felt : it was pure— it was .'—it was pity 
—affection. And I must never see her again— must forget the 
whole thing ! And I am growing old — and I am childless— and 
alone !" ne paused, almost with a groan : and then the expres- 
sion of his face changing to rage, he cried out, — " The man threat- 
ened me, and I was a coward! What to do?— Nothing! The 
defensive is my line. I shall play no more. — I attack no one. 
Who wiU accuse Lord Lilburne } Still, Robert is a fool. I must 
not leave him to himself. Ho! there! Dykeman !— the carriage I 
I shall go London." 

Fortunate, no doubt, it was for Philip, that Mr. Beaufort was 
not Lord Lilbume. For all history teaches us— public and private 
history — conquerors— statesmen— sharp hyiwcrites, and brave de- 
signers—yes, they all teach us how mighty one man of great intel- 
lect and no scruple is agrainst the justice of millions ! The One 
Man moves — ^the Mass is inert. Justice sits on a throne. Koguery 
never rests,— Activity is the lever of Archimedes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Qaaln mnlta Injustaac pravd flant monbus.*— Tvli.. 
Volat ambiguis 
Hobllis alls HonLt— Skmica. 

Mb. Kobket Beattfokt sougllt Mr. BlackiroH, and lon^, ram- 
blingr, and disjointed was his narraitiTe. Mr. BlajckilreU^ after some 
consideration, proposed to set about dmng the yerj things that 
lilbume had proposed at once to cfow Bat the lawyer expressed 
himself leflrallr and coyertly, so that it did not seem to the sober 
sense of Mr. Beaufort at all the same plan. He was not the least 
alarmed at what l&t, Blackwell proposed, though so shooked at 
what Lilburne dietated. Blackwell would go the aext day into 
Wales-^he would find out Mr. Jones— he would sound him ! No- 
tiiing was more oommon« with people of the nicest honour* tkaa 
iuit to get a witness out of the way ! Bone in election petitions, 
fas instance, every day. 

" True," said Mr. Beaufort, much relieyed. 

Then, after having done that, Mr. Blackwell would retUrzL to 
town, and cross over to Boulogne to see this very impudent person 
whom Arthur (young men were so ant to be taken in !) had aotwiUy 
believed. He had no doubt he coula settle it aU. £obert Beaufort 
returned to Berkeley; Square actually in spirits. 

There he found Lilbume, who, on reflection, seeing that Black- 
well was at all events more up to the business than his brother, 
assented to the propriety of the arrangement. 

Mr. Blackwell accordingly did set o& the next day. Thai next 
da^, perhaps, made all the difference. Within two hours from his 
gaming the document so important, Philip, without any subtler 
exertion of intellect than tne decision of a plain, b<Hd sense, 
had already forestalled both the peer and the lawyer. He had 
sent down Mr. Barlow's head clerk to his master in Wales with 
the document, and a short account of the manner in which it had 
been discovered. And fortunate, indeed, was it that the copv had 
been found ; for aU the inquiries of Mr. Barlow at A — ; had foiled, 
and probably would have failed, without such a clue, in fastening 
upon any one probable person to have officiated as Caleb Price's 
amanuensis. The sixteen hours' start Mr. Barlow gained over 
Blackwell enabled the former to see Mr. Jones— to show him his 
own handwriting — ^to get a written and witnessed attestation from 
which the curate, however poor, and however tempted, could never 
well have escaped (even had he been dishonest, which he was not) 
of his perfect recollection of the fact of making an extract from 
the registry at Caleb's desire, though he owned he had quite for- 

* How many mvost and vicious actions are perpetrated under tbe name of morals, 
t The hour flics moving with doubtful wing:s. 
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ffotten the names he extracted till they were again placed before 
nim. Barlow took oare to arouse Mr. Jones's interest m the case — 
quitted Wales— hastened over to Boulogne— «aw Captain Smith, 
and without bribes, without threats, but by plainly proving to that 
worthy persoia that he could not return to England nor see hia 
brother without being immediately arrested ; that his lHH>ther*$ 
evidence was alreadj/ pledged on the side of truth ; and that by the 
acquisition of new testimony there could be no doubt that the suit 
would be successful— he diverted the captain from all disposition 
towards perfidy, convinced him on which side his interest lay,^ and 
saw him return to Paris, where very shortly afterwards he disap- 
peared for ever from this world, being forced into a duel, much 
against his will (with a Erenchman whom he had attempted to de« 
fraud), and shot through the lungs; — Thus verifying a favourite 
maxim of Lord Lilbume^s, viz., that it does not do, on the long run* 
for little men to play the Great Game ! 

On the sanfe day that Blackwell returned, frustrated in his half- 
and-half attempts to corrupt Mr. Jonas, and not having been able 
even to discover Mr, Smith, Mr. Egbert Beaufort received notice of 
an Action for il^eotment to be brought by Philip Beaufort at the 
next Assizes. And, to add to his amotions, Arthur, whom he had 
hitherto endeavoured to amuse by a sort of ambiguous shilly-shally 
eorrespondenee, Uecame so alarmingly worse, that his mother 
brought him up to town for advice. Lord LiLbame was, of course, 
sent for ; and on learning all, his counsel was prompt. 

*' I told you before that this man loves your daughter. See if 
you can effect a compromise. The lawsuit will be ugly, and pro- 
bably ruinous. He has a right to claim six years' arrears— that is 
above 100,000/, Make yourself his father-in-law, and me his 
uncle-in-law ; and, since we can't kill the wasp, we may at least 
soften the venom of his stin^." 

Beaufort, still perplexed, irresolute, sought his son ; and, for the 
first time, spoke to him frankly— that is, fiankly for liobert Beau- 
fort ! He owned that the copy of the register had been found by 
LUbume in a secret drawer. He made the best of the story Lil* 
bume himself fumishe4 him with (adhering, of course, to the 
assertion uttered or insinuated to Philip) in rejpard to JFanny's 
abduction and interposition ; he said nothiuGr of his attempt to 
destroy the paper. Why should he ? By admitting the copy in 
court— if so advised— ^he could get rid of Fanny's evidence alto- 

f ether ; even without such concession, her evidence might possibly 
e objected to or eluded. He confessed that he feared the witness 
who copied the register and the witness to the marriage were alive. 
And then he talked pathetically of his desire to do what was right, 
his dread of slander and misinterpretation. He said nothing of 
Sidney, and his belief that Sidney and Charles Spencer were the 
same; because, if his daughter were to be the instrument for 
effecting a compromise, it was clear that her engagement with 
Spencer must be cancelled and concealed. And luckily Arthur's 
illness and Camilla's timidity, joined now to her father's injunctions 
not to excite Arthur in his prefsent state Tfith any additional cav 
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of anxiety, prevented the confidence that might otherwise liare 
ensued between the brother and sister. And Camilla, indeed, had 
no heart for snch a conference. How, when die looked on Arthur's 
glassy eye, and listened to his hectic cough, could she talk to him 
of love and marriage? As to the automaton, Mrs. Beaufort, 
Kobert made sure of her discretion. 

Arthur listened attentively to his father's commnnicatioii, and 
the result of that interview was the following letter from Arthur 
to his cousin :— 

" I write to you without fear of misconstruction ; for I write to 
you imknown to all my family, and I am the only one of them who 
can have no personal interest in the struggle about to take place 
between my father and yourself. Before the law can decide 
between you, I shall be in my grave. I write this from the Bed of 
Death. Philip, I write this— J, who stood beside a death bed more 
sacred to you than mine — I, who received your motl^er's last sigh. 
And with that sigh there was a smile that lasted when the sigh 
was gone : for I promised to befiriend her children. Heaven knows 
how anxiously I sought to fulfil that solemn vow ! Feeble and 
sick myself, 1 followed you and your brother with no aim, no 
prayer, but this, — to embrace you and say, ' Accept a new brother 
m me.' I spare you the humiliation, for it is yours not mine, of 
recalling what passed between us when at last we met. Yet I ^ill 
sought to save, at least, Sidney,— more especially confided to my 
care by his dying mother. He mysteriously eluded our search ; 
but we had reason, by a letter received from some unknown hand, 
to believe him saved and provided for. Again I met you at Paris. 
I saw you were poor. Judging from your associate, I might with 
justice, think you depraved. Mindful of your declaration never to 
accept bounty from a Beaufort, and remembering with natural 
resentment the outrage I had before received from you, I judged it 
vain to seek and remonstrate with you, but I did not judge it vain 
to aid. I sent you, anonymously, what at least would suffice, if 
absolute poverty had subjected you to evil courses, to rescue you 
from them if your heart were so disposed. Perhaps that sum, 
trifling as it was, mav have smoothed your path and assisted your 
career. And why toU you all this now } To dissuade fnmL assert- 
ing rights you conceive to be just? — Heaven forbid ! If justice is 
with you, so also is the dutjr due to 3rour mother's name. But 
simply for this : that in asserting such rights, you content yourself 
witn justice, not revenge — that in rl^htmg yourself, you do not 
wrong others. If the law should decide for you, the arrears you 
could demand would leave m^ £a.ther and sister begems. This may 
be law— it would not be justice ; for my father solemnly believed 
himself, and had every apparent probability in his favour, the true 
heir of the wealth that devolved upon him. This is not all. There 
may be circumstences connected with the discovery of a certain 
document that, if authentic, and^ I do not presume to question it| 
may decide the contest so far as it rests on truth ; circumstances 
which might seem to bear hard upon my father's good name and 
fiiitii. I do not know sufficiently of law to say how far these could 
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advocate's calumnious ingenuity. But aeain I say, justice, and 
not revenge ! And with this I conclude, enclosing to you Uiese lines, 
•written in your own hand, and leaving you the arbiter of their 
value. 

** Aethus Beaxtfoet." 

The lines enclosed were these, a second time placed before the 
reader :— 

" I cannot guess who you are. They say that you call yourself 
a relation ; that must be some mistake. I knew not that my poor 
mother had relations so kind. But, whoever you be, you soothed 
lier last hours — she died in your arms ; and if ever — ^years, long 
years, hence — ^we should chance to meet, and I can do anything to 
aid another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, and my soul, all 
are slaves to, your will ! If :^ou be really of her kindred, I com- 
mend to you my brother ; he is at with Mr. Morton. If you 

can serve him, my mother's soul will watch over you as a gniardian 
aneel. As for me, I ask no help from any one ; I go into the world, 
and will carve out my own way. So much do 1 shrink from the 
tiiought of charity from others, that I do not believe I could bless 
you as I do now, if your kindness to me did not close with the stone 
upon my mother's g^ave. 

"PmLiP." 

This letter was sent to the only address of Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont which the Beauforts knew, viz., his apartments in town, 
and he did not receive it the day it was sent. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort's malady continued to gain ground 
rapidly. His father, absorbed in his own more selfish fears (though 
at the first sight of Arthur, overcome by the alteration of his 
appearance), had ceased to consider his illness fatal. In fact, his 
anection for Arthur was rather one of pride than love; long 
absence had weakened the ties of early custom. He prized him as 
an heir rather than treasured him as a son. It almost seemed that, 
as the Heritage was in danger, so the Heir became less dear : this 
was only because he was less thought of. Poor Mrs. Beaufort, yet 
but partially acquainted with the terrors of her husband, still 
clung to hope for Arthur. Her affection for him brought out from 
the depths of her cold and insignificant character qualities that 
had never before been apparent. She watched—she nursed — she 
tended him. The fine lady was gone ; nothing but the mother was 
left behind. 

With a delicate constitution, and with an easy temper, which 
yielded to the influence of companions inferior to himself, except 
m bodily vigour and more sturdy will, Arthur Beaufort had been 
ruined by prosperity. His talents and acquirements, if not first- 
rate, at least far above mediocrity, had only served to refine his 
tastes, not to strengthen his mind. His amiable impulses, his 
charming disposition, and sweet temper, had only served to make 
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liini die dupe of tke parasites that feasted on the lavish heir. His 
heart, Mttered away in the usual round of light intrig^ues and h<^ow 
pleasures, had become too sated and exhausted for the redeemiagr 
olessings of a deep and noble love. He had so liyed for Pleasure 
that he had never known Happiness. His frame broken by- 
excesses in which his better nature never took delight, he came 
home— to hear of ruin and to die ! 

It was evening in the sick room. Arthur had risen ftom the bed 
to which, for some days, he had voluntarily taken, and was 
stretched on the sofa before the fire. Camilla was leaning over him, 
keeping in the shade, that he might not see the tears which sdie 
could not suppress. His mother had been endeavouring to amuse 
him, as she would have amused herself, by reading aloud one of 
the light novels of the Hour ; novels that paint the life of the 
higher classes as one gorgeous holyday. 

" My dear mother, said the patient, queruloudy, " I have no 
interest in these false descriptions of the life I have led. I know 
that Me's worth. Ah ! had 1 been trained to some eniployme&t, 
some profession ! had I— well— it is weak to repme. Atother, teU 
me, you have seen Monsieur de Yaudemo&t : is he strong and 
healthy f" 

** Yes ; too much so. He has not your elegance, dear Arthur." 

" And do you admire him, Camilla ? Has no other caught your 
heart or your fancy ?" 

** My dear Arthur," interrupted Mrs. Beaufort, " you forget that 
Camilla is scarcely out ; and of course a young girl's affections, if 
she 's well brought up, are regulated by the experience of her 
parents. It is tuae to take the medidne : it certainly agrees with 
you: you have more colour to-day, my dear, dear son." 

while Mrs. Beaufort was pouring out the mediciue, the door 
gently opened, and Mr. Eobert Beaufort appeared; behind him 
there rose a taller and a statelier form, but one which seemed more 
bent, more humbled, more agitated. Beaufort advanced. Camilla 
looked up and turned pale. The visitor escaped from Mr. Beau- 
fort's grasp on his arm ; he came forward, trembling, he fell on his 
knees beside Arthur, and seizing his hand bent over it in silence : 
but silence so stormy ! silence more impressive than all words : 
his breast heaved, his whole frame shook. Arthur fi^oessed at onoe 
whom he saw, and bent down gently, as if to raise nis visiter. 

** Oh ! Arthur I Arlhur ! " then cried Philip ; " forgive me ! My 
mother's comforter-^-my cousin— my brother! Oh ! hrother^ fw- 
giveme!". 

And as he half rose, Arthur stretched out his arms, and Philip 
clasped him to his breast. 

It is in vain to describe the different feelings that agitated those 
who beheld ; the selfish congratulations of Robert, mingled with a 
better and purer feeling ; the stupor of the mother ; the emotions 
that she hersdbf could not unravel, which rooted Camilla to the 
spot. 

** You own me, then,— you own me ! " cried Philip. " You 
accept the brotherhood that my mad passions once rejected ! And 



yoa, too — ^you Camilla— yon who onoe knelt br my side, under thk 
very roof--do you remember me now f Oh, Arthur ! ih&t lettear— 
that letter !— yes, indeed, that aid which I aseribed to any oine — 
rather than to you— made the date of a &irer fortune. I may have 
owed to tibat aid the yery fate that has preserved me till now ; the 
Tery name which I haye not discredited. Ko, no ; do not think you 
can ask me a fayour ; you can hut daim your due. Brother I my 
dear brother !" 



CHAPTER XVII. 
)FanoM;ft.->Exceeding well I his cares are now all over,— ifen;^ IV, 

Thx ezoitmnent <^ this interyiew soon oyerpowering Arthur, 
Philip, in quitting the room with Mr. Beaufort, asked a conference 
with that gentleman ; and they went into the very parlour from 
which the rich man had once tl&eatened to expel the haggard sup- 
pliant. Philip gianoed round the room, and the whole scene came 
again before him. After a pause, he thus began, — 

" Mr. Beauf<»rt, let the Past be forgotten. We may have need of 
mutual forgiyeness, and I, who haye so wronged your noble son, 
am wilHng to suppose that I mierjudged you. I cannot, it is true, 
forego this lawsuit." 

Mr. Beaufort's face fell. 

•*I haye no ri^t to do so. I am the trustee of my father's 
honour and my mother's name : I must yindicate both : I cannot 
forego this lawsuit. But when I once bowed myself to aiter your 
house— then only with a hope, where now I haye the oertainty, of 
obtaining my heritage— it was with the resolye to bury in oblivion 
every sentiment that would transgress the most temperate justice. 
Now, I will do more. If the law decide eigainai me, we are as we 
were; if mth me,— listen: I will leave you ike lands of Beaufort, 
for your life and your son's. I ask but for me and for mine such a 
deduction £rom your wealth as will enable me, should my brother 
be yet living, to provide for him ; and (if you approve the choice, 
which out 01 all earth I would desire to make) to whatever belongs 
to more refined or graceful existence than I myself care for,— to her 
whom I would call my wife. Robert Beaufort, in this room I once 
asked you to restore to me the only being I then loved : I am now 
again your suppliant ; and this time you have it in vour power to 
^rrant my ^ayer. Let Arthur be, in truth, my brotner : give me, 
if I prove myself, as I feel assured, entitled to hold the name my 
father bore, give me your daughter as my wife; give me Camilla, 
and I will not envy you the lands I am williag for myself to resign ; 
and if they pass to my ehildren, those chUdren will be your 
daughter's!" 

The first impulse of Mr. Beaufort was to grasp the hand held out 
to him ; to pour forth an incoherent torrent of praise and protes- 
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tation, of afisnrances that he could not hear of such firenerosity, that 
what was right, was right, that he shoxild he ptroud of such a son-in- 
law, and much more to the same key. And in the midst of this, it 
suddenly occured to Mr. Beaufort, that if Philip's case were really 
as good as he said it was, he could not talk so coolly of resigning 
the property it would secure him for the term of a life (Mr, Beau- 
fort thought of his own) so uncommonly good, to say nothing of 
Arthur's. At this notion, he thought it hest not to commit himself 
too far ; drew in as artfully as he could, until he could consult 
Lord Lilhurne and his lawyer^ and recollecting also that he had a 
great deal to manage with respect to Camilla and her prior attach- 
ment, he hegan to talk of his distress for Arthur, of the necessity 
of waiting a little hefore Camilla was spoken to, while so agitated 
ahout her brother, of the exceedingly strong case which his lawyer 
advised him he x>osseBBed — ^not but what he would rather rest the 
matter on justice than law— and that if the law should be with 
him, he would not the less (provided he did not force his daughter's 
inclinations, of which, indeed, he had no fear) be most happy to 
bestow her hand on his brother's nephew, with such a portion as 
would be most handsome to aU parties. 

It often happens to us in this world, that when we come with our 
heai't in our hands to some person or other, — ^when we pour out 
some generous burst of feeling so enthusiastic and self-sacrificing, 
that a bystander would call us fool and ftuixote ;— it often, I say, 
happens to us, to find our warm self suddenly thrown back upon 
our cold self; to discover that we are utterly uncomprehended, and 
that the swine who would have munched up the acorn does not 
know what to make of the pearl. That sudden ice which then 
freezes over us, that supreme disgust and despair almost of the 
whole world, which for the moment we confound with the one 
worldling— they who have felt, may reasonably ascribe to Philip. 
He listened to Mr. Beaufort in utter and contemptuous silence, and 
tlien replied only, — 

" Sir, at all events this is a question for law to decide. J£ it 
decide as you think, it is for you to act ; if as I thiok, it is for me. 
Till then I will speak to you no more of your daug^hter, or my 
intentions. Meanwhile, all I ask is the liberty to visit your son. 
I would not be banished from his sick room ! " 

" My dear nephew ! "cried Mr. Beaufort, again alarmed, " con- 
sider this house as your home." 

Philip bowed ana retreated to the door, followed obsequiously by 
his uncle. 

It chanced that both Lord lilbume and Mr. Blackwell were of 
the same mind as to the course advisable for Mr. Beaufort now to 

Eursue. Lord Lilbume was not only anxious to exchange a hostile 
tigation for an amicable lawsuit, but he was really eager to put 
the seal of relationship upon any secret with regard to himself, 
that a man who might inherit 20,000/. a-year— a dead shot— and a 
bold tongue — ^might think fit to disclose. This made him more 
earnest than he otherwise might have been in advice as to other 
people's afiairs. He spoke to Beaufort as a man of the world— to 
Blackwell as a lawj'er. 
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**Pin the man down to Ms generosity,*' saidLilbnme, "before 
he gets the property. Possession makes a great change in a man's 
value of money. After all, you can't enjoy the property when 
you 're dead : he gives it next to Arthur, who is not married ; and 
if anything happen to Arthur, poor fellow, why in devolving on 
your daughter's husband and children, it goes in the right line. 
Pin him down at once : get credit with the world for the most 
noble and disinterested conduct, by letting your counsel state that 
the instant j[ou discovered the lost document, you wished to throw 
no obstacle in the way of proving the marriage, and that the only 
thin^ to consider is, it the marriage be proved ; if so, you will be 
the hrst to rejoice, &c., &c. You know all that sort of numbug as 
well as any man ! " 

Mr. Blackwell suggested the same advice, though in different 
words— after taking the opinions of three eminent members of the 
bar ; those opinions, indeed, were not all alike— one was adverse to 
Mr. Eobert Beaufort's chance of success, one was doubtful of it, 
the third maintained that he had nothing to fear from the action— 
except, possibly, the ill-natured construction of the world. Mr. 
Eobert Beaufort disliked the idea of the world's ill-nature, almost 
as much as he did that of losing his property. And when even 
this last and more encouraging authority, learning privately from 
Mr. Blackwell, that Arthur's illness was of a nature to terminate 
fatally, observed, " that a compromise with a claimant, who was at 
all events Mr. Beaufort's nephew, by which Mr. Beaufort could 
secure the enjoyment of the estates to himself for life, and to his 
son for life also, should not (whatever his probabilities of legal 
success) be hastily rejected— unless he had a peculiar affection for 
a very distant relation— who, failing Mr. Beaufort's male issue and 
Philip's claim, would be heir-at-law, but whose rights would cease 
if Arthur liked to cut off the entail." Mr. Beaufort at once 
decided. He had a personal dislike to that distant heir-at-law-; 
he had a strong desire to retain the esteem of the world; he had an 
intimate conviction^ of the justice of Philip's claim ; he had a 
remorseful recollection of his brother's generous kindness to him- 
self ; he preferred to have for his heir, in case of Arthur's decease, 
a nephew who would marry his daughter, than a remote kinsman. 
And should after all, the lawsuit fail to prove Philip's right, he 
was not sorry to have the estate in his own power by Arthur's act 
in cutting off the entail. Brief; all these reasons decided him. 
He saw Philip — ^he spoke to Arthur— and all the preliminaries, as 
suggested above, were arranged between the parties. The entail 
was out off, and Arthur secretly prevailed upon nis father, to whom, 
for the present, the fee-simple thus belonged, to make a will, by 
which he bequeathed the estates to Philip, without reference to the 
question of his legitimacy. Mr. Beaufort felt his conscience greatly 
eased after this action— which, too, he oould always retract if he 
pleased ; and henceforth the lawsuit became but a matter of form 
so far as the property it involved was concerned. 

While these negociations went on, Arthur continued gradually 
to decline. Philip was with him always. The sufferer took a 
strange liking to tnis long-dreaded relation, this man of iron fr^ 
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and thews. VhSdp there was ao mmcli of Itfe, that Axtlnir 

almost felt as if in his presence itself there was an antagoniam. to 
deatli. And Camilla saw tlins her cousin, day by day, lionr by 
hoar, in that sick chamber, Imiding himself; wiUitM g^me tmder* 
ness of a woman, to soften the pang, to arouse the weariness, to 
cheer the dejection. Philip never spoke to her of loye : in soca a 
scene that had been impossible. She overcame in th^ mntual 
caies the embarrassment she had before fdt in his presence ; what* 
ever her other feelings, she coold not, at least, bat be gratefol to 
one so tender to her orother. Three letters of Charles ^penoer'a 
had been, in the afflictions of the house, only answ^ed by a brief 
line. She now took the oeeasion ci a momentary and delusive 
amelioration in Arthur's disease to write to him mwe at lengHi. 
She was dbrying, as usoal, the letter to her mother, when Mr. 
Beaufort met her, and took the letter from her hand. He looked 
embarrassed for a moment, and bade her follow him ioto his study. 
It was th^BL that Camilla learned, for ^e first time distinotly, the 
claims and riffhts of her cousin ; then she leaned also at what 
price those rignts were to be enforeed with the least possible injury 
to her £iither. Mr. Beaufort iiaturaUy put the caas before her in 
the strongest point of the dilemma. He was to be ruined— utterly 
rained ; a pauper, a beggar, if Camilla did not save him. The 
master of his fate denunded his daughter's hand. Habitually 
subservient to even a whim of her parents, this inteUi^renoe, the 
entreaty, the command with which it was aocomiHuuBd, over 
whelmed her. She answered but by tears; and Mr. B^oifort, 
assured of her submissicm, left her, to consider of the tome 
of the letter he himsdf should write to Mr. Spencer. He had sat 
down to this very task when he was summoned to Arthur's room. 
His son was suddenly taken worse: spasms that threatened 
immediate danger, convulsed and exhausted him ; and when these 
were aUayed, he continued for three days so feeUe that Mr. Beau« 
fort, his eyes now thoroughly open to the loss that awaited him, 
had no thoughts even for worldly interests. 

On the ni^t of the third day, Philip, Robert Beaufort, his wife* 
his daughter, were grouped round the death-bed of Arthur. The 
sufierer had just wakened ftom. sleep, and he motioned to Philip 
to raise him. Mr. Beaufort started, as by the dim light he saw Ats 
son in the arms of Catherine's I and another Chamber of Death 
seemed, shadow-like, to replace the one before him. Words, long 
since uttered, kndled in his ear — " There shall be a death-bed j& 
beside which yon shall see the spectre of her, now so calm, rismff 
for retribution from the grave ! ' His blood froze, his haur stood 
erect; he oast a harried, shrinking elanoe round the twilight of 
the darkened room : aud« with a feebk cry, covered his white face 
with his trembling hands ! But on Arthnr's Hps there was a serene 
smile ; he turned his eves from Philip to Camilla, and murmured^ 
" She will repay you ! ' A pause, and the mother's shriek rang 
through the room ! Robert Beaufort raised his face from his hands* 
His son was dead J 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Jui.^And. whftt rewrard do you propose? 

It must be mj 1ot«.-<2A« Double Marriage^ 

While these events, dark, hiziTied, and stormy, hod beiaUen 
the family of his betrothed, Sidney had continued nis calm life by 
the banks of the lovely lake. After a few weeks, his confidence 
in Camilla's fidelity OYQihore all his apprehensions and forebodings. 
Her letters^ though constrained by the inspection to which they 
were submitted, gave him inexpressible eonsoLation and delight. 
He began, however, early to fancy that there was a change in their 
tone. The letters seemed to shun the one subject to which all 
others were as nought; they turned rather upon the guests 
assembled at Beaufort Court ; and why I know not, — ^for there was 
nothing in them to authorise lealousy — the brief words devoted to 
Monsieur de Yaudemont filled him with uneasy and terrible 
euspioion. He gave vent to these feeliags, as fiiUy as he dared do, 
unaer the knowledge that his letter would be seen ; and Camilla 
never again even mentioned the name of Vaudemont. Than there 
was a long pause ; then her brother's arrival and illness were 
announced ; then, at intervals, but a few hurried lines ; then a 
complete^ long, dreadful silence ; and lastly, with a deep black 
border and a solemn black seal, came the following letter from Mr. 
Beaufort : 

" My deax Sib, — I have the unutterable grief to announce to 
you and your worthy uncle the irre|>arable less I have sustained 
in the death of my only son. It is a month to-day sinee he 
departed this life. He died, sir, as a Christian shotUd die— humbly, 
penitently— exaggerating the few faults of his short life, but— (ana 
here the writer's hypoensy, though so natural to him — was it, that 
he knew not that he was hypocritical f — fairly gave way before the 
real and human anguish, for which there is no dictionary !>— but I 
cannot pursue tiiis theme ! 

" Slowly now awakening to the duties yet left me to discharge, I 
cannot but be sensible of the material difierence in the prospects of 
my remaining child. Miss Beaufort is now the heiress to an 
ancient name and a large fortune. She subscribes with me to the 
necessity of consulting those new considerations whioh so melan-' 
choly an event forees upon her mind. The little fancy^— or liking 
—(the acquaintance was too short for more) that mignt naturally 
spring up between two amiable young persons thrown together in 
the country, must be banished from our thoughts. As a friend, I 
shall be always happy to hear of your welfare ; and should you 
ever think of a profession in which 1 can serve you, you may com- 
mand my utmost interest and exertions. I know, my young friends 
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what you will feel at first, and how disposed yon will be to call me 
mercenary and selfish. Heaven knows if that be really mv 
character ! But at your age, impressions are easily effaced ; and 
any experienced friend of the world will assure you, that, in the 
altered circumstances of the case, I have no option. All intercourse 
and correspondence, of course, cease with this letter, — ^until, at 
least, we may all meet, with no sentiments but those of Mendship 
and esteem. I desire my i3ompliments to your worthy uncle, in 
which Mrs. and Miss Beaufort join ; and I am sure you will be 
happ^r to hear that my wife and daughter, though snll in great 
amotion, have sufiPered less in health than I could haye yentored 
to anticipate. 

" Belieye me, dear Sir, 

" Yours sincerely, 

"EOBEET BeAUPOHT. 
** To C. spencer, Esq., Jun." 

When Sidnejr received this letter, he was with Mr. Spencer, and 
the latter read it over the young man's shoulder, on which he leant 
affectionately. When they came to the concluding: words, Sidney 
turned round with a vacant look and a hollow smile. ** You see, 
sir," he said, ** you see " 

** My boy— my son— you bear this as you ought. Contempt wiU 
soon efface " 

Sidney started to his feet, and his whole countenance was 
changed.. 

" Contempt l^yes, for him ! But for her— she knows it not— 

she is no party to this — ^I cannot believe it — ^I will not ! I — I " 

and he rushed out of the room. He was absent till nightfall, and 
when he returned, he endeavoured to appear calm — ^but it was in 
vain. 

The next day brought him a letter from Camilla, written un- 
known to her parents,— short, it is true (confirming the sentence of 
separation contained in her father's), and imploring him not to 
reply to it, — but still so full of gentle and of sorrowful feeling, so 
evidently worded in the wish to soften the anguish she inflicted, 
that it did more than soothe— it even administered hope. 

Now, when Mr. Robert Beaufort had recovered the ordinary tone 
of his mind, sufficiently to indite the letter Sidney had just read, 
he had become fully sensible of the necessity of concluding: the 
marriage between rhilip and Camilla, before the publicity of the 
lawsuit. The action for the ejectment could not t^Uce place before 
the ensuing March or April, He would waive the ordinary eti- 
^[uette of time and mourning to arrange all before. Indeed he lived 
in hourly fear lest Philip should discover that he had a rival in his 
brother, and break off the marriage, with its contingent advan- 
tages. The first announcement of such a suit in the newspapers 
might reach the Spencers ; and if the young man were, as he 
doubted not, Sidney Beaufort, would necessarily bring him for- 
ward, and ensure the dreaded explanation. Thus apprehensive 
and ever scheming, Robert Beaufort spoke to Philip so much, and 
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mth such apparent feeling, of his wish to grratify;, at the earliest 
possible penoHcl, the last wish of his son, in the union now arrangred 
—he spoke, with such seeming consideration and good sense, of the 
avoidance of all scandal and misinterpretation in the suit itself, 
which suit a previous marriage between the claimant and his 
daugfhter would show at once to oe of so amicable a nature, — that 
Philip, ardently in love as he was, could not but assent to any 
hastening of his expected happiness compatible with decorum. As 
to any previous publicity by way of newspaper comment, he agreed 
with Mr. Beaufort in deprecating it. But tjnen came the question, 
What name was he to bear in the interval ? 

" As to that," said Philip, somewhat proudly, " when, after my 
mother's suit in her own behalf, I persuaded ner not to bear the 
name of Beaufort, though her due, — and for my own part, I prized 
her own modest name, which under such dark appearances was in 
reality spotless — as much as the loftier one which you bear and ray 
father bore ;— 80,I shall not resume the name the law denies me 
till the law restores it to me. Law alone can effiice the wrong 
which law has done me." 

Mr. Beaufort was pleased with this reasoning (erroneous as it 
wasj, and he now hoped that all would be safely arranged. 

That a girl so situated as Camilla, and of a character not ener- 
getic or profound, but submissive, dutiful, and timid, should yield 
to the arguments of her father, the desire of her dying brother — 
that she should not dare to refuse to become the instrument of 
peace to a divided family, the saving sacrifice to her father's on- 
aangered fortunes— that, in fine, when, nearly a month after 
Arthur's death, her father, leading her into the room where Philip 
waited her footstep with a beating heart, placed her hand in his — 
and Philip, falling on his knees, said, ** May I hope to retain this 
hand for life ? " — she should falter out such words as he might con- 
strue into not reluctant acquiescence ; that all this should happen 
is so natural that the reader is already prepared for it. But still 
she thought with bitter and remorseful feelings of him thus deli- 
berately and faithlessly renounced. She felt how deeply he had 
loved her— she knew how fearful would be his grief. She looked 
sad and thoughtful; but her brother's death was sufficient in 
Philip's eyes to account for that. The praises and gratitude of her 
father, to whom she suddenly seemed to become an object of even 
greater pride and affection than ever Arthur had been — ^the com- 
fort of a generous heart, that takes pleasure in the very sacrifice it 
makes— tne acquittal of her conscience as to the motives of her 
conduct— began, however to produce their ejQfect. Nor, as she had 
lately seen more of Philip, could she be insensible of his attach- 
ment— ^f his many noble qualities — of the pride which most women 
might have felt in his addresses, when his rank was once made 
clear ; and as she had ever been of a character more regulated by 
duty than passion, so one who could have seen what was passing 
in her mind would have had little fear for Philip's future happi- 
ness in her keeping— little fear but' that, when once married to 
him, her afieotions would have gone along with her duties ; and 
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that if 1 he first love were yet recalled, it would be with a sigh due 
rather to some romantic reooUection than some oontintied regret, 
yew of either sex are ever imited to their first love ; yet mafiied 
people jog on, and call each other "my dear " and " my dasrling '* 
all the same ! It might be, it is true, wiat PhiHp wonld r>e scarcely 
loved with the intenseness with which he loved ; bat if Camilla's 
feelings were capable of corresponding to the ardent and impas- 
sioned ones of that strong and vehement nature — such feehngs 
were not yet developed in her : — The heart of the woman mi^ht still 
be half concealed in the veil of the virgin innocence. Philip Mm- 
self was satistied;— he believed that he was beloved; for it is the 
property (^love, in a large and noble heart, to reflect itself, and to 
see its own image in the eyes on which it looks. As the poet gives 
ideal beauty and excellence to some ordinary child of Eve, wor- 
shipping less the being that is than the bemg he imagines and 
conceives — so Love, which makes us all poets for awhile, throws its 
own divine light over a heart perhaps really odd, and becomes 
dazzled into me joy of a false belief by the very luste with which 
it surrounds its object. 

The more, however, Camilla saw of Philip, the more (gradnally 
overcoming her former mysterious and superstitious awe of Mm) 
she grew familiarised to his peculiar cast ot character and^ouffht; 
so the more she began to disgust her father's assertion^ that he nad 
insisted on her hand as a price— a bargain— an equivalent for the 
sacrifice of a dire revenge. And with this thoug[nt came another. 
"Was she worthy of this man ?— was she not deceiving him ? ought 
she not to say, at least, that sh& had known a previous att«ohment, 
however determined she might be to subdue it ? Often the de^re 
for this just and honourable confession trembled on her lips, and 
as often was it checked by some chance eiroumstanoe or some 
maiden fear. Despite their connection, there was not yet between 
them that delicious intimacy which ought to accompany the 
affiance of two hearts and souls. The gloom of the honfle ; the 
restraint on the very language of love imx)0sed by a death eo recent, 
and so deplored, accounted in much for this reserve. And for the 
rest, Robert Beaufort prudently left them very few aad very brief 
opportunities to be alone. 

In the meantime, Philip Tnow persuaded that the Beatifcn^ were 
ignorant of his brother's rate) nad set Mr. Barlow's activity in 
search of Sidney ; and his painful anxiety to discover one so dear 
and so mysteriously lost, was the only cause of uneasiness ap- 
parent in the brig-htenine Future. While these reseacFches, hitherto 
fruitless, were being made, it so happened, as London began now 
to refill, and ffossip oegan now to revive, that a report got abroad, 
no one knew now (probably, from the servants), that Monsieur de 
Taudemont, a distin^uishea French officer, was i^ortly to lead the 
daughter and sole heiress of Robert Beaufort, Esq., M.P., to the 
hymeneal altar ; and that report very quickly found its way into 
the London papers: from the London papers it spread te the 
Provincial — ^it reached the eyes of Sidney in his now gloomv and 
despairing solitude. The day that he read it, he disappewred. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ji«/.— Good lady, love him! 

You have a noble and an honest gentleman. 

I ever found him so. 

Love him no less than I have done, and serve him, 

And heaven shall bless yea— you shall bless my ashes. 

Bbaumont and Flstcber : The Double Marriage. 

We have been too long absent from Fanny ; it is time to return 
to her. The delight she experienced when rhilip made her under- 
stand all the benefits, the blessings, that her corn-age, nay, her 
intellect, had bestowed upon him, tne blushing ecstasy with which 

she heard (as they returned to H , the eventful morning of her 

deliverance, side oy side, her hand clasped in his, and often pressed 
to his grateful lips) his praises, his thanks, his fear for her safety, 
his joy at regaining her— all this amounted to a bliss, which, till 
then, she could not have conceived that life was capable of be- 
stowing. And when he left her at H , to hurry to nis lawyer's 

with the recovered document, it was but for an hour. He returned, 
and did not quit her for several days. And in that time he became 
sensible of her astonishing, and, to him, it seemed miraculous, 
improvement in all that renders Mind the equal to Mind ; miracu- 
lous, for he guessed not the Influence that makes miracles its 
common-place. And now he listened attentively to her when she 
conversed ; he read with her (though reading was never much in 
his vocation), his unfastidious ear was charmed with her voice, 
when it sang those simple songs ; and his manner (impressed alike 
by gratitude for the signal service rendered to him, and by the 
discovery that Fanny was no longer a child, whether in mind or 
years^, though not less gentle than before, was less familiar, less 
superior, more respectful, and more earnest. It was a change 
which raised her in her own seK-esteem. Ah, those were rosy 
days for Fanny ! 

A less sagacious judge of character than Lilburne would have 
formed doubts perhaps of the nature of Philip*s interest in Fanny. 
But he comprehended at once the fraternal interest which a man 
like Philip might well take in a creature like Fanny, if com- 
mended to his care by a protector whose doom was so awful as 
that which had engulphed the life of William Gawtrey. lilburne 
had some thoughts at first of claiming her ; but as he had no 
power to compel her residence with him, he did not wish, on con- 
sideration, to come again in contact with Philip upon ground so 
full of humbling recollections as tiat stOl overshadowed by the 
images of Gawtrey and Mary. He contented himself with writing 
an artful letter to Simon, stating that from Fanny's residence 
vrith Mr. Gawtrey, and fyom her likeness to her mother, whom hf 

2 4. 
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had only seen as a oliild, he had conjectured the relationship she 
bore to himself; and having obtained other evidence of that fact 
(he did not say what or where), he had not scrupled to remove her 
to his roof, meaning to explain all to Mr. Simon Gawtrejr the next 
day. This letter was accompanied by one from a lawyer, informing 
Simon Gawtrey that Lord Lilburne would pay 200/. a year, in 
quarterly payments; to his order ; and that he was requested to 
add, that when the young lady he had so benevolently reared came 
of age, or married, an adequate provision would be made for her. 
Simon's mind blazed up at this last intelligence, when read to him, 
though he neither comprehended nor sought to know why Lord 
Lilburne should be so generous, or what that noble person's letter 
to himself was intended to convey. For two days, he seemed 
restored to vigorous sense; but when he had once clutched the 
first payment made in advance, the touch of the money seemed to 
numb mm back to his lethargy ; the excitement of desire died in 
the dull sense of possession. 

And just at that time Fanny's happiness came to a close. Philip 
received Arthur Beaufort's letter; and now ensued long and fre- 
quent absences; and on his return, for about an hour or so at 
a time, he spoke of sorrow and death ; and the books were closed 
and the songs silenced. All fear for Fanny's safety was, of course, 
over: all necessity for her work; their little establishment was 
increased. She never stirred out without Sarah ; yet she would 
rather that there had been some danger on her account for him 
to guard against* or some trial that his smile might soothe. His 
prolonged absences began to prev upon her — the books ceased to 
interest— no study filled up the dreary gap — ^her step grew listless 
— ^her cheek pale— she was sensible at last that his presence had 
become necessary to her verv life. One da^;, he came to the house 
earlier than usual, and witn a much happier and serener expres- 
sion of countenance than he had worn of late. 

Simon was dozing in his chair, with his old dog, now scarce 
vigorous enough to bark, curled up at his feet. Neither man nor 
dog was more as a witness to what was spoken than the leathern 
chair or the hearth-rug on which they severally reposed. 

There was something which, in actual life, ^eatly contributed 
to the interest of Fanny's strange lot, but which in narration, I 
feel I cannot make sumciently clear to the reader. And tMs was 
her connection and residence with that old man. ffer character 
forming, as his was completely gone ; here, the blank becoming filled 
—there, the page fading to a blank. It was the utter, total Death- 
liness-in-Liw of Simon, that, while so impressive to see, renders it 
impossible to bring him before the reader, in his full force of con- 
trast to the young Psyche. He seldom spoke — often, not from, 
morning till night ; he now seldom stirred. It is in vain to describe 
the indescribable : let the reader draw the picture for himself. 
And whenever (as I sometimes think he will, after he has closed 
this book) he conjures up the idea he attaches to the name of its 
heroine, let him see before her, as she glides through th» humble 
voom—as she listens to the voice of Eim she loves— as she sits 
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musing by the window, with the church spire just visible— as day 
by day tiie soul brightens and expands within her— still let the 
reader see within the same walls, grey-haired, blind, dull to all 
feeling, frozen to all life, that stohy image of Time and Death ! 
Perhaps then he may understand why they who beheld the real 
and the living Fanny blooriiin^ under that chill and mass of 
shadow, felt that her gracei her simplicity, her chatming beauty, 
were raised by the eontrast, till they grew ass(k5iated with thoughts 
and images, mysterious aiid profound, belonging not more to ^e 
lovely than to the sublime. 

So there sat the old man ; and thilib, though aware of his 
presence, speaking as if he were alone with Fanny, after tbuohing 
on more casual topics, thus addriessed her :— r 

" My true and my dear friend, it is to you that I shall otrcj not 
only my rights and fortune, but the vindication of my mother's 
memory. You have not only placed flowers upon that gravestone, 
but it IS owing to you, under Providence, that it will be inscribed 
at last with the name which refutes all calumny. Young and 
innocent as you now are, my centle and beloved benefactress, you 
cannot as yet know what a blessing it will be to me to engrave 
that name upon that simple stone. Hereafter, when you yourself 
are a wife, a mother, you will comprehend the service you have 
rendered to the living and the dead ! " 

He stopned — stanggling with the rush of emotions that over- 
flowed his heart. Alas the Dead ! what service can We render 
to them ?— what availed it now, either to the dust below, or to the 
immortality above, that tiie fools and knaves of this World should 
mention the Catherine whose Kfe was gone, whose ears were deaf, 
with more or less respect ? There is in calumny that poison that« 
even when the character throws off the slander, the heart remains 
diseased beneath the effect. They say that truth comes sooner or 
later ; but it seldom comes before the soul, passing from agony to 
contempt, has grown callous to men's ;jud^ents. Calumniate a 
human being inyouth — adulate that bem^ m age ; — what has been 
the interval ? Will the adulation atone either for the torture, or 
the hardness which the torture leaves at last? And if, as in 
Catherine's case, (a case, how common !) the truth come too late — 
if the tomb is closed— -if the heart you have wrung can be wrung no 
more — ^why the truth is as valueless as the epitaph on a forgotten 
name ! Some such conviction of the hollowness of his own words, 
when he spoke of service to the dead, smote upon Philip's heart, 
and stopped the flow of his words. 

Fanny, conscious only of his praise, his thanks, and the tender 
affection of his voice, stood still silent— her eyes downcast, her 
breast heaving. 

Philiu resumed, — 

** And now, Fanny, iiiy honoured sister, I would thank you for 
more, were it possible, even than this. I shall owe to you not only 
name and fortune, but happiness. It is from the rights to which 
you have assisted me, and which will shortly be made clear, that I 
am enabled to demand a hand 1 have long coveted— the haud of 

2 A2 
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one as dear to me sb you are. In a word, the time has, this dav, 
been fixed, when I shall hare a home to offer to you and to this 
old man—when I oan present to you a sister who will prize you as 
I do : for I love you so dearly;-— lowe you so much— that even that 
home would lose half its smiles if you were not there. Do you 
understand me. Fanny ? The sister I speak of will be my wife !" 

The poor girl who heard this speech of most oruel tenderness, did 
not faA, or faint, or evince any outward emotion, exc^t in a 
deadly paleness. She seemed like one turned to stone. Her verv 
breath forsook her for some moments, and then came back with 
a long deep sigh, she laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and, 
said, calmly, — 

" Yes— I understand. We once saw a wedding. You are to be 
married— I shall see ffours !" 

" You shall ; and, later, perhaps, I may see your own. I have a 
brother. Ah! if I could but find him— younger than I am — ^beau- 
tiful ahnost as you ! " 

" You will be happy," said Fanny, still calmly. 

" I have long placed my hopes of happiness in such an imion ! Stay, 
where are you going ? " 

" To pray for^you," said Fanny, with a smile, in which there 
was something of the old vacancy ; and she walked gently from the 
room. Philip followed her with moistened eyes. Her manner 
might have deceived one more vain. He soon after quitted the 
house, and returned to town. 

Three hours after, Sarah found Fanny stretched on the floor of 
her own room— so still — so white— that, for some moments, tho 
old woman thought life was gone. She recovered, however, by 
degrees ; and, after putting her hands to her eyes, and muttering 
some moments, seemed much as usual, except that she was more 
silent, and that her lips remained colourless, and her hands cold 
like stone* 



CHAPTER XX. 

Fee— Ye see what follows. 

Duke»—0, gentle sir 1 this shape again \—The Chances, 

That evening Sidney Beaufort arrived in London. It is the 
nature of solitude to make the passions calm on the surface — 
agitated in the deeps. Sidney had placed his whole existence in 
one object. When the letter arrived that told him to ho^e no 
more, he was at first rather sensible of the terrible and dismal 
blank— the "void abyss" — ^to which all his future was suddenly 
changed, than roused to vehement and turbulent emotion. But 
Camilla's letter had. as we have seen, raised his courage and ani- 
mated his heart. To the idea of her faith he still dung with the 
instinct of hope in the midst of despair. The tidings that she was 
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-: absolutely betrothed to another, and in so short a time since her 
:'j} rejection of him, let loose from all restraint his darker and more 
i:;;i tempestuous passions. In a state of mind bordering upon frenzy, 
he hurried to London— to seek her— to see her ; with what intent 
— what hope, if hope there were— he himself could scarcely tell. 
But what man who nas loved with fervour and trust, will be con- 
tented to receive the sentence of eternal separation except from 
]i the very lips of the one thus worshipped and thus forsworn ? 

The day had been intensely cold. Towards evening the snow 

fell fast and heavily. Sidney had not, since a child, been before 

in London ; and the immense City, covered with a wintry and icy 

J J,; mist, through which the hurrying passengrers and the slow-moving 

vehicles passed, spectre-like, along the dismal and slippery street 

[; — opened to the stranger no hospitable arms. He knew not a step 

J of the way— he was pushed to and fro — his scarce intelligible 

questions impatiently answered— the snow covered him— the frost 

pierced to his veins. At length a man, more kindly than the rest, 

. j seeing that he was a stranger to London, procured him a hackney- 

'"' coach, and directed the driver to the distant quarter of Berkeley 

;j Square. The snow balled under the hoofs of the horses— the 

"^^ groaning vehicle proceeded at the pace of a hearse. At length, 

1. and after a period of such suspense, and such emotion, as Sidney 

never in after-life could recall without a shudder, the coach stopped 

* — the benumbed driver heavily descended— the sound of the 

:^ knocker knelled loud through the muffled air^-and the light from 

' Mr. Beaufort's hall glared lull upon the dizzy eyes of the visitor. 

i He pushed aside the porter, and sprung into the hall. Luckily, 

^ one of the footmen who had attended Mrs. Beaufort to the lakes re- 

^ cognised him ; and, in answer to his breathless inquiry, said, — 

*• Why, indeed, Mr. Spencer, Miss Beaufort w at home— up- 
'* stairs in the drawing-room, with master and mistress, toid Mon- 
sieur de Vaudemont ; but " 

Sidney waited no more. He bounded up the stairs— ^he opened 
the iirst door that presented itself to him, and burst, unannounced 
and unlocked for, upon the eyes of the group seated within. He 
saw not the terrified start of Mr. Robert Beaufort— he heeded not 
the faint, nervous exclamation of the mother— he caught not the 
dark and wondering glance of the stranger seated beside Camilla 
— he saw but Camilla herself, and in a moment he was at her feet. 
•* Camilla, I am here I — I, who love you so — I, who have nothing 
■ in the world but you! I am here— to leam from you, ana 

you alone, if I am indeed abandoned— if you are indeed to be 
another's!" 

He had dashed his hat from his brow as he sprana: forward ; his 
long fair hair, damp with the snows, fell disordered over his fore- 
head ; his eyes were fixed, as for life and death, upon the pale face 
and trembling lips of Camilla. Robert Beaufort, in great alarm, 
and well aware of the fierce temper of Philip, anticipative of some 
rash and violent impulse, turned his glance upon his destined son- 
in-law. But there was no angry pride in the countenance he there 
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bebeld. Philip had risen, but his frame was bent— his kxiees 
knocked togetner— bis lips were parted— his eye^ were ataring foil 
upon the face of the kneeling man. 

Suddenly Camilla, sharing her father's fear, herself half-rose» 
and with an unconscious pathos, stretched one hand, as if to 
shelter, over Sidney's head, and looked to Philip, Sidney'* eyes 
followed hers. He sj^rang to his feet. 

" *What. then, it is true ! And this is the man for whpm I am 
abandoned I But unless you — i/ou, with your own lips, tell me 
that you love me no moye — that you love another — ^I will not yield 
you but with life." 

He stalked sternly and impetuously up to Philip, who recoiled as 
his rival advanced. The characters of the two men seemed 
suddenly changed. The timid dreamer seemed dilated into the 
fearless soldier ; the soldier seemed shrinking— quailing— into 
nameless terror. Sidney grasped that strong arm, as Philip still 
retreated, with his slight and delicate fingers, grasped it with 
violence and menace ; and frownin/< into the face from which the 
swarthy blood was scared away, said, in a hollow whisper, 

" Do you hear me ? Do you comprehend me ? I say that she 
shall not be forced into a marriage at which I yet believe her heart 
rebels. My claim is holier than yours. Eenounce her, or win her 
but with my blood." 

Philip did not apparently hear the words thus addressed to him. 
His whole senses seemed absorbed in the one sense of sight. He 
continued to gaze upon the speaker, till his eye dropped on the 
hand that yet grimed his arm. Aud as he thus looked, he uttered 
an inarticulate cry. He caught the hand in his own, and pointed 
to a ring on the finger, but remained speechless. Mr. JQeaufort ap- 
vroached, and began some stammered words of soothing to Sidney ; 
but Philip motioned him to silent ; and at last, as if by a violent 
effort, gasped forth, not to Sidney, but to Beaufort, 

** His name ? — ^his name ?" 

"It is Mr. Spencer— Mr. Charles Spencer," cried Peaufort. 
" Listen to me. I will explain all— I 

** Hush, hush !'* cried Philip ; and turning: to Sidney, he put his 
hand on his shoulder, and looking him full in the face, said, 

** Have you not known another name ? Are you not— yes, it is so 
— it is— it is ! Follow me— follow! " 

And still retaining his grasp, and leading Sidney, who was now 
subdued, awed, and a prey to new and wild suspicions, he moved 
on gently, stride by stride— his eyes fixed on that fair jface— his 
lips muttering— till the closing door shut both forms from the eyes 
of the three there left. 

It was the adjoining room into which Philip led his rival. It 
was lit but by a small reading-lamp, and the bright, steady blaze 
of the fire : and by this light they both continued to gaze on each 
other, as if speU-boimd, in complete silence. At last, Philip, by 
an irresistible impulse, fell upon Sidney's bosom, and olasping 
him with convulsive energy, gasped out, 

" Sidney ! — Sidney ! — my Mother's son ! " 
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"What!** exclaimed Sidney, struffg-ling from the embrace, and 
' at last freeing himself; " it is you, then !— you, my own brother I 

t You, who have been hitherto the thorn in my path, the cloud in 

my fate ! You, who are now come to make me a wretch for life ! I 
' love that woman, and you tear her from me ! You, who subjected 

my infancy to hardship, and, but for Providence, might have de- 
graded my youth, by your example, into shame and guilt ! " 

" Forbear !— forbear ! " cried Philip, with a voice so shrill in its 
agony, that it smote the hearts of those in the adjoining chamber 
liie the shriek of some despairing soul. They looked at each other, 
but not one had the courage to break upon the interview. 
Sidney himself was appalled by the sound. He threw himself 
' on a seat, and, overcome by passions so new to him, by excite- 

ment so strange, hid his face, and sobbed as a child. 

Philip walked rapidly to and fro the room for some moments ; 
at length he paused opposite to Sidney, and said, with the deep 
calmness of a wronged and goaded spirit, 

*• Sidney Beaufort, hear me ! When my mother died, she con- 
fided you to my care, my love, and my protection. In the last 
lines that her hand traced, she bade me think less of myself than 
of you ; to be to you as a father as well as brother. The hour that 
I read that letter I fell on my knees, and vowed that I would fulfil 
that injunction—that I would sacrifice my very self, if I could give 
fortune or happiness to you. And this not for your sake alone, 
Sidney; no! but as my mother — our wronged, our belied, our 

broken-hearted mother ! Sidney, Sidney ! have you no tears 

for her, too ?" He passed his hand over his own eyes for a moment, 
and resumed : — ** fiut as our mother, in that last letter, said to m^, 
* Let my love pass into your breast fw him,' so, Sidney, so, in sdl 
that I could do for you, I fancied that my mother's smile looked 
down upon me, and that in serving you it was my mother whom I 
obeyed. Perhaps, hereafter, Sidney, when we talk over that period 
of my earlier hfe when I worked for you, when the degradation 
you speak of (there was no crime in it !) was borne cheerfully for 
. your sake, and yours the holiday though mine the task — perhaps, 
hereafter, you will do me more justice. You left me, or were reft 
from me, and I gave all the little fortune that my mother had 
bequeathed us, to get some tidings from you. I received your 
letter— that bitter letter— and I cared not then that I was a beggar, 
since I was alone. You talk of what I have cost yqu— yow talk !— 
and you now ask me to — to merciful Heaven ! let me under- 
stand, you — do you love Camilla? Does she love you? Speak— speak 
— explain — ^what new agony awaits me ?" 

It was then that Sidney, affected and humbled, amidst all his 

more selfish sorrows, by his brother's language and manner, related, 

f as succinctly as he could, the history of his afiection for Camilla, 

the circumstances of their engagement, and ended by placing before 

him the letter he had received from Mr. Beaufort. 

In spite of all his efforts for self-controi, Philip's an^sh was so 
great, so visible, that Sidney, after looking at his working features, 
his trembling hands, for a moment, felt all the earthlier parts -^^ 
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his nature melt in a flow of grenerous sympatliy and remorse, fie 
flnnc: himself on the breast fiom which he haa shrunk before, and 
criecf, 

" Brother, brother ! forsrive me ; I see how I have wronged you. 
If she has forgotten me, if she love you, take her and be happy ! " 

Philip returned his embrace, but without warmth, and* then 
moved away ; and, again, in great disorder, paced the room. His 
brother only heard disjointed exclamations mat seemed to escape 
him uuawares: "They said she loved me! Heaven give ine 
slrength ! Mothei^-mother ! let me fulfil my vow ! Oh, that I had 
died ere this ! " He stopped at last, and the large dews rolled down 
bis forehead. 

** Sidney ! " said he, " there is a mysterv here that I comprehend 
not. ^ But my mind now is very confusea. If she loves you — if! 
— is it possible for a woman to love tioo f Well, well, I go to solve 
theridme: wait here!" 

He vanished into the next room, and for nearljr half an hour 
Sidney was alone. He heard through the partition murmured 
voices ; he caught more clearly the sound of Camilla's sobs. The 
Ijarticulars of tnat interview between Philip and Camilla, alone at 
first (afterwards Mr. Robert Beaufort was re-admitted), Philip 
never disclosed, nor could Sidney hifnseK ever obtain a clear 
account from Camilla, who could not recall it, even years after, 
without great emotion. But at last the door was opened, and 
Philip entered, leading Camilla by the hand. His face was cabn, 
and there was a smile on his lips ; a greater dignity than even 
that habitual to him was diffused over his whole person. CamiUa 
was holding her handkerchief to her eyes, and weeping passion- 
ately. Mr. Beaufort followed them with a mortified and slinking 
air. 

" Sidney," said Philip, " it is past. All is arranged. I yield, to 
your earher, and therefore better, claim. Mr. Beaufort consents 
to your union. He will tell you, at some fitter time, that our 
birthright is at last made clear, and that there is no blot on the 
name we shall hereafter bear. Sidney, embrace your bride l" 

Amazed, delighted, and still half-incredulous, Sidney seized 
and kissed the hand of Camilla ; and as he then drew her to his 
breast, she said, as she pointed to Philip, 

" Oh ! if you do love me as you say, see in him the generous, the 
noble — " Fresh sobs broke off her speech, but as Sidney sought 
again to take her hand, she whispered, with a touching and 

womanly sentiment, " Ah ! respect him : see ! " and Sidney, 

looking then at his brother, saw, that though he still attempted 
to smile, his lip writhed, and his features were drawn together, as 
one whose frame is wrung by torture, but who struggles not to 
groan. 

He flew to Philip, who, grasping his hand, held him back, and 
said, 

** I have fulfilled my vow ! I have given you up the only blessing 
my life has known. Enough ! you are happy, and I shall be so 
too, when God pleases to soiten this blow. And now you must not 
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wonder or blame me, if, though so lately found, I leave you for 
a while. Do me one kindness,-;-you Sidney— you Mr. Beaufort. 

Let the marriage take place at H , in the village church by 

which my mother sleeps ; let it be delayed till the suit is termi- 
nated ; by that time I shall hone to meet you all— to meet i/ou, 
Camilla, as I ought to meet my brother's wife ; till then, my pre- 
sence will not sadden your happiness. Do not seek to see me ; do 
not expect to hear from me. Hist ! be silent, aU of you ; my heart 
is yet bruised and sore. Thotj," and here, deepening his voice, 
he raised his arms, " Thou, who hast preserved my youth frv^m 
such snares and such peril, who hast guided my steps from the 
abyss to which they wandered, and beneath whose liand I no^v 
bow, grateful if chastened, receive this offering, and bless that 
union I Fare ye well." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Heaven's airs amid tlie harpstringrs dwell i 

And we wish they ne'er may fade ; 
They cease ; and the soul is a silent cell. 

Where music never played. 
Dream follows dream through the long: night hours. 

Wilson : The Pastf a poem. 

The self-command which Philip had obtained for a while, de- 
. sorted him when he was without tne house. His mind felt broken 
up into chaos ; he hurried on, mechanically, on foot ; he passed street 
upon street, now solitary and deserted, as the lampsgleamed upon 
the thick anow. The city was left behind him. He paused not, 
till, breathless, and exhausted in spirit if not in frame, he reached 
the churchyard where Catherine's dust reposed. The snow had 
ceased to fall, but it lay deep over the graves ; the yew-trees, clad 
in their white shrouds, gleamed ghost-like through the dimness. 
Upon the rail that fencea the tomb yet hung a wreath that Fanny's 
hand had placed there. But the flowers were hid ; it was a wreath 
of snow ! Through the intervals of the huge and still clouds, there 
gleamed a few melancholy stars. The very calm of the holy spot 
seemed unutterably sad. The Death of the year overhung the 
Death of man. And as Philip bent over tiie tomb, within and 
without all was Ice and NiaHT ! 

For hours he remained on that- spNot, alone with his grief and 
absorbed in his prayer. Long past midnight Fanny heard his step 
on the stairs, and the door of his chamber close with unwonted 
violence. She heard, too, for some time, his heav;^ tread on the 
floor, till suddenly ail was silent. The next morning, when, at 
the usual hour, Sarah entered to unclose the shutters and light the 
fire, she was startled by wild exclamations and wilder laughter. 
The fever had mounted to the brain— he was delirious. 

For several weeks Philip Beaufort was in imminent danger ; for 
a considerable part of that time he was unconscious ; and when tb<^ 
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peril was past, Ids recovery was slow and gradual. It was the odIt 
ulness to which his Tigorona frame had ever been sabjected : and 
the fever had perhaps exhausted him more than it might have done 
one in whose constitntion the dis^ise had encountered less resist- 
ance. His brother, imagining he had gone abroad, was nnao- 
qnainted with his danger. None tended his sick-bed save the 
hireling nurse, the fee'd physician, and the unpurchasable heart of 
the only being to whom the wealth and rank of the Heir of Beau- 
fort Court were as nothing. Here was reserved for him Fate's 
crowning lesson, in the vanity of those human wishes which 
anchor in gold and power. For how many jears had the exile and 
the outcast pined indignantly for his birtlmght ! Lo ! it was won ; 
and with it came the crushed heart and the smitten frame. As he 
slowly recovered sense and reasoning, these thoughts struck him 
forcibly. He felt as if he were rightl^r punished in having dis- 
dained, during his earlier youth, the enioyments within his reach. 
Was there nothing in the rforious health — the xmconquerable hope 
— ^the heart, if wrung;, and chafed, and sorely tyied, free at least 
from the direst anguish of the passions, disappomted and jealous 
love? Thouffh now certain, if spared to the future, to be rich, 
powerful, righted in name and honour, might he not from that sick- 
bed envy his earlier past ? even when with his brother orphan he 
wandered through the solitary fields, and felt with what ener^es 
we are gifted when we have something to protect ; or when loving 
and beloved, he saw life smile out to him in the eyes of Eug§nie; 
or when, alter that melancholy loss, he wrestled boldly, and breast 
to breast with Fortune, in a far land, for honour and independence ? 
There is something in severe illness, especially if it be in violent 
contrast to the usual strength of the body, \imich has often the 
most salutary effect upon the miod ; which often, by the aMiotion 
of the frame, roughly wins us from the too morbid pains of the 
heart ; which makes us feel that, in mere life, enjoyed as the 
robust enjoy it, God's Great Principle of Gtood breathes and moves. 
We rise thus from the sick-bed softened and humbled, and more 
disposed to look around us for such blessings as we may yet 
comn^and. 

The return of Philip, his danger, the necessity of exertion, of 
tending him, had roused Fanny from a state which might otherwise 
have been permanently dangerous to the intellect so lately ripened 
within her. With what patience, with what fortitude, with what 
unutterable thought and devotion, she fulfilled that best and 
holiest woman's duty, — ^let the man whose struggle with life and 
death has been blessed with the vigil that wakes and saves, imagine 
to himself. And in all her anxiely and terror, she had fflimpses of 
a happiness which it s^emed to her almost criminal to acknowledge. 
For, even in his delirium, her voice seemed to have some soothinff 
infiuence over him, and he was calmer while she was by. Ana 
when at last he was conscious, her face was the first he saw, and 
her name the first which his lips uttered. As then he grew 
gradually stronger, and the bed was deserted for the sofa, he took 
more than the old pleasure in hearing her read to him ; which she 
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did with a feeling that keturers cannot teach. And once, in a 
pause from this occupation, he spoke to her frankly,— he sketched 
his past history— his last sacrilioe. And Fanny, as she wept, 
learned that he was no more another's ! 

It has been said that this man, naturally of an active and 
impatient temperament, had been little accustomed to seek those 
resources which are found in books. But somehow in that sick 
chamber^it was Fanny's voice— the voice of her over whose mind 
he had once so haughtily lamented, that taught him how much of 
aid and solace the Herd of Men derive from the Everlasting Genius 
of the Few. 

Gradually, and interval by interval, moment by moment, thus 
drawn together, all thought beyond shutout (for, however crushing 
for the time the blow that had stricken Philip from health and 
reason, he was not that slave to a guilty fancy, that he could volun- 
tarily indulge,— that he would not earnestly seek to shun- all 
sentiments that yet turned with unholy yearning towards the 
betrothed of his brother) ;— gradually, I say, and slowly, came 
those pro^essive and delicious epochs which mark a revolution in 
the auctions:— unspeakable gratitude, brotherly tenderness, the 
united strength of compassion and respect that he had felt for 
Fanny seeped, as he gained health, to mellow into feelings yet 
more exquisite and deep. He could no longer delude himself with 
a vain and imperious beKef that it was a defective mind that his 
heart protected ; h§ began again to be sensible to the rare beauty 
of that tender face— more lovely, perhaps, for the paleness that 
had replaced its bloom. The fancy that he had so imperiously 
checked before — ^before he saw Camilla, returned to him, and 
neither pride nor honour had now the right to chase the soft wings 
away. One evening, fancying himself alone, he fell into a pro- 
found reverie ; he awoke with a start, and the exclamation, ** Was 
it true love that I ever felt for Camilla, or a passion, a frenzy, a 
delusion?" 

His exclamation was answered bv a sound that seemed both of 
joy and grief. He looked up, and saw Fanny before him ; the 
light of the moon, just risen, fell full on her s>rm, but her hands 
were clasped before ner face ; he heard her sob. 

"Fanny, dear Fanny ! " he cried, and sought to throw himself 
£rom the ^fa to her leet. But she drew herself away, and fled 
from the chanxber silent as a dream. 

Philip rose, and, for the iirst time since his iUaess, walked, but 
with feeble steps, to and fro the room. With what difierent 
emotions from those in which last, in fierce and intolerable agony, 
he had paced that narrow boundary ! Eeturning health crept 
through nis veins— a serene, a kindly, a celestial joy circumfused 
his heart. Had the time yet come when the old Florimel had 
melted into snow ; when the new and the true one, with its warm 
life, its tender beauty, its maiden wealth of love, had risen before 
his hopes ? He paused before the window ; the spot within seemed 
so counned, the night without so calm and lovely, that he forgot 
his stm-clinging malady, and unclosed the casement : the a*^ 
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soft and fresh upon his temples, and the church-tower and spire, 
for the first time, did not seem to him to rise in gloom against the 
heavens. Even the grave-stone of Catherine, half in moonlight, 
half in shadow, appeared to him to wear a smile. His mother's 
memory was hecome linked with the living Fanny. 

" Thou art vindicated— thy Sidney is nappy," he mnrmnred : 
" to Acr the thanks!" 

Fair hopes, and soft thon§:hts husy within him, he remained at 
the casement till the increasing chill warned him of the danger he 
incurred. 

The next day, when the physician visited him, he found the 
fever had returned. For many days, Philip was again in danger — 
dull, unconscious even of the step and voice of Fanny. 

He woke at last as from a long and profound sleep ;— woke so 
refreshed, so revived, that he felt at once that some great crisis had 
heen past, and that at length he had struggled hacK to the sunny 
shores of Life. 

By his hedside sat Liancourt, who, long alarmed at his dis- 
appearance, had at last contrived, with the help of Mr. Barlow, to 
trace him to Guwtrey's house, and had for several days taken share 
in the vigils of poor Fanny. 

While he was yet explaining all this to Philip, and congratu- 
lating him on his evident recovery, the physician enterted to confirm 
the congratulation. In a few days the invalid was ahle to quit his 
room, and nothing hut change of air seemed necessary for his con- 
valescence. It was then that Liancourt, who had for two days 
seemed impatient to unhurden himseK of some communication, 
thtts addressed him : — 

" My dear friend, I have learned, now, your story from Barlow, 
who called several times during your relapse; and who is the more 
anxious ahoutyou, as the time for the decision of your case now 
di'aws near. The sooner you quit this house the hotter." 

" Quit this house ! ana why ? Is there not one in this house to 
whom I owe my fortune and my life ? " 

** Yes ; and for that reason I say, * Go hence :' it is the only 
return you can make her." 

* * Pshaw ! — speak intelligihly . ' * 

" I will," said Liancourt, gravely. " I have heen a watcher with 
her hy your siok-hed, and I know what you must feel already : — 
nay, I must confess that even the old servant has ventured to speak 
to me. You have inspired that poor girl with feelings dangerous 
to her peace." 

** Ha ! " cried Philip, with such joy that Liancourt frowned, and 
said, — " Hitherto I have helieved you too honourahle to " 

" So you think she loves me ? " interrupted Philip. 

" Yes ; what then ? You, the heir of Beaufort Court, — of a 
rental of 20,000^. a year, — of an historical name, — ^you cannot 
marry this poor girl ? " 

" Well ! — I will consider what you sav, and at alf events, I will 
leave the house to attend the result or the trial. Let us talk no 
more on the suhject now. 
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Philip had the penetration to peroeiye that liancourt, who was 
greatly moved by the beauty, the innocence, and the unprotected 
position of Fanny, had not confined caution to himself; that with 
his characteristic well-meaning bluntness, and with the license of 
a man somewhat advanced in years, he had spoken to Fanny her- 
self : for Fanny now seemed to shun Philip, — ^ner eyes were heavy, 
her manner was embarrassed. He saw the change, but it did not 
grieve him ; he hailed the omens which he drew Som it. 

And at last he and Liancourt went. He was absent three weeks, 
during which time the formality of the friendly lawsuit wjus decided 
in the plaintiff's favour ; and the public were in ecstasies at the 
noble and sublime conduct of Mr. Robert Beaufort, who the 
moment he had discovered a document which he might so easily 
have buried for ever in oblivion, voluntarily agreed to dispossess 
himself of estates he had so long enjoyed, preferring conscience to 
lucre. Some persons observed that it was reported that Mr. Philip 
Beaufort had also been generous-^at he had agreed to give up 
the estates for his uncle s life, and was only^ in tne meanwhile to 
receive a fourth of the revenues. But the universal comment was, 
** He could not have done less ! " Mr. Robert Beaufort was, as 
Lord Lilbume had once observed, a man who was bom, made, and 
reared to be spoken well of by the world ; and it was a comfort to 
him now, poor man, to feel that his character was so highly esti- 
mated. If Philip should live to the age of one hundred, he will 
never become so respectable and popular a man with the crowd as 
his worthy uncle. But does it much matter? 

Philip returned to H the eve before the day fixed for the 

maiTiage of his brother and Camilla. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HvKTog — AtOrjp re Kai 'H/xcpa i^eytvovro.* — Hes. 

The sun of early May shone cheerfully over the quiet suburb of 

H . In the thoroughfares life was astir. It was the hour of 

noon — ^the hour at which commerce is busy, and streets are full. 
The old retired trader, eyeing wistfully the rolling coach or the 
oft-passing omnibus, was breathing the fresh and scented air in the 
broadest and most crowded road, from which, afar in the distance, 
rose the spires of the metropolis. The boy let loose from the day- 
school was hurrying home to dinner, his satchel on his back ; the 
ballad-singer was sending her cracked whine throug^h the obscurer 
alleys, where the baker's boy, with puddings on his tray, and the 
smart maid-servant, despatched for porter, paused to listen. And 
round the shops where cheap shawls andf cottons tempted the 
female eye, many a loitering girl detained her impatient molUcr, 

* From Night, Sunshine and Day aroae ! 
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and eyed the tickets and calculated her hard-^tied savings for the 
Sunday gear. And in the corners of the streets steamed the 
itinerant kitchens of the pie-men, and rose the sharp cry, " All 
hot ! all hot ! " in the ear of infant and rag:ged Hunger. And 
amidst them all rolled on some lazy coach of ancient merchant or 
withered maiden, unconscious of any life hut that creeping through 
their own lan^id veins. And hefore the house in which U£ltherine 
died, there loitered many slragglers, gossips of the hamlet, suh- 
scrihers to the news-room hard by, to guess and speculate, and 
wonder why, from the church behind, there rose the merry peal of 
the marriage-bell ! 

At length, along the broad road leading from the great city, 
there were seen rapidly advancing three carriages of a very dif- 
ferent fashion from those familiar to the suburb. On they came ; 
swiftly they whirled round the angle that conducted to the church ; 
the hoofs of the gay steeds ringing cheerily on the ground ; the 
white favours of the servants gleaming in the sun. Happy is the 
bride the sun shines on ! And when the carriages nad thus 
vanished, the scattered groups melted into one crowd, and took 
their way to the church. They stood idling without in the burial- 
ground ; manv of them round the fence that guarded from their 
footsteps Catnerine's lonely grave. All in nature was glad* ex- 
hilarating, and yet serene ; a genial freshness breathed through the 
soft air ; not a cloud was to be seen in the smiling azure ; even the 
old dark yews seemed happy in their everlasting verdure. The 
bell ceased, and then even the crowd grew silent; and not a 
sound was heard in that solemn spot to whose demesnes are con- 
secrated alike the Birth, the Marriage, and the DeaUi. 
. At length there came forth from the church-door the goodly 
form of a rosy beadle. Approaching the groups, he whispered the 
better-dressed and commanded the ragged, remonstrated with the 
old, and lifted his cane against the young ; and the result of all 
was, that the churchyard, not without many a murmur and ex- 
postulation, was cleared, and the crowd fell back in the space 
Dehind the gates of the principal entrance, where they swayed and 
gaped and chattered round the carriages, which were to bear away 
the bridal party. 

Within the church, as the ceremony was now concluded, Philip 
Beaufort conducted, hand-in-hand, silently along the aisle, his 
brother's wife. 

Leaning on his stick, his cold sneer upon his thin lip, Lord 
Lilbume limped, step by step with the pair, though a little apart 
from them, glancing from moment to moment at the face of Philip 
Beaufort, where he had hoped to read a pief that he could not 
detect. Lord Lilbtime had carefully refrained from an interview 
with Philip till that day, and he now only came to the wedding as 
a surgeon goes to an hospital to examine a disease he had been told 
would be ^reat and sore : he was disappointed. Close behincL 
followed Sidney, radiant with joy, and bloom, and beauty ; and 
his kind guardian, the tears roUing down his eyes, murmured 
blessings as he looked upon him. Mrs. Beaufort had declined 
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attending the ceremony— her neryea were too weak— but, behind, 
at a longer interval, oame Hobert Beanfort, sober, staid, collected 
as ever to outward seeming ; but a close observer might have seen 
that his eye had lost its habitual complacent cunning, that his step 
was more heavy, his stoop more joyless. . About his air there was 
a something crestfallen. The consciousness of acres had passed 
away from his portly presence ; he was no longer a possessor, but 
a pensioner. The rich man, who had decided as he pleased on the 
happiness of others, was a cipher ; he had ceased to have any in- 
terest in anything. What to him the marriage of his daughter 
now? Her children would not be the heirs of Beaufort. As 
Camilla kindly turned round, and through happy tears waited for 
his approach, to clasp his hand, he forced a smile, but it ^as 
sickly and piteous. He longed to creep away, and be alone. 

" My father ! *' said Camilla, in her sweet low voice ; and she 
extricated herself from Philip, and threw herself on his breast. 

" She is a good child," said Bx)bert Beaufort-, vaoantlv ; and, 
turning his £*y eyes to the group, he caught instinctively at his 
customary common-places; — *'Ana, a good child, Mr. Sidney, 
makes a good wife ! " 

The clergyman bowed as if the compliment were addressed to 
himself : he was the only man there whom Robert Beaufort could 
now deceive. 

" My sister," said PhiHp Beaufort, as once more leaning on his 
arm, tney paused before the church-door, "may Sidney love and 

frize you as— as I would have done ; and believe me, both of you, 
have no regret, no memory that wounds me now." 

He dropped the hand, and motioned to her father to lead her to 
the carriage. Then winding his arm into Sidney's, he said,— 

" Wait till they are gone : I have one word yet with you. Go 
on, gentlemen." 

The clergyman bowed, and walked through the churchyard ; 
but Lilbume, pausing and surveying Philip Beaufort, said to him, 
whisperingly,— 

" And so much for feeling — ^the folly ! So much for generosity — 
the delusion ! Happy man ! " 

'* I om thoroughly happy. Lord Lilbume." 

**Are you? — Then, it was neither feeling nor generosity; and 
we were taken in ! Good day." With that he limped slowly to 
the gate. 

Philip answered not the sarcasm even by a look. For, at that 
moment, a loud shout was set up by the mob without — Uiey had 
caught a glimpse of the bride. 

"Come, Sidney, this way," he said; "I must not detain you 
long" 

Arm in arm they passed out of the church, and turned to the 
spot hard by, where the flowers smiled up to them from the stone 
on their mother's gjave. 

The old inscription had been effaced, and the name of Cathebine 



BsAUf osi waft placed upon the stone. 
•• Brother," eaid Phibp, " do not to 
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Dest, I love you, and at last as alone you should be loved ! — I woo 
you as my wife ! Mine, not for a season, but for ever— for ever, 
even wlien these graves are opened, and the world shrivels like a 
scroll. Do you understand me?— do you heed me?— -or have I 
dreamed that — that " 

He stopped short— a dismay seized him at her silence. Had he 
been mistfiten in his divine belief ?— the fear was momentary : for 
Fanny, who had recoiled as he spoke, now placing: her hands to 
her temples, gazing on him, breathless, and with lips apart, as if. 
indeed, with great effort and struggle her modest spirit conceived 
the possibilitv of the happiness mat broke upon it, advanced 
timiolv, her mce suffused m blushes ; and, lookmg into his eyes, 
as if she would read into his very soul, said, with an accent, the 
intenseness of which showed that her whole fate hung on his 
answer — 

** But this is pity ?— th*y have told you that I in short, you 

are generous — you — you Oh, deceive me not ! Do you lov« 

her still ? — Can you— do you love the humble, foolish Fanny ?" 

"As God shall judge me, sweet one, I am sincere ! I have sur- 
vived a passion— never so deep, so tender, so entire as that I now 
feel for you ! And oh, Fanny, hear this true confession ! It was 
you— you to whom my heart turned before I saw Camilla! — 
against that impulse I struggled in the blindness of a haughty 
error ! " 

Fanny uttered a low and suppressed cry of delight and rapture. 
Philip passionately continued : — 

" Fanny, make blessed the life you have saved. Fate destined 
us for each other. Fate for me has ripened your sweet mind. 
I'ate for you has softened this rugged hearti We may have yet 
much to bear and much to learn. We will console and teach each 
other!" 

He drew her to his breast as he spoke— drew her trembling, 
blulfehing, confused, but no more reluctant; and there, by ike 
GxAVE that had been so memorable a scene in their common 
iistory, were murmured those vows. in which all this world knows 
of human happiness is treasured and recorded— love that takes the 
stingr from gnef, and faith that gives eternity to love. All silent, 
yet all serene around them ! Above, the heaven,— at their feet, 
the grave :— For the love, the grave !— for the faith, the heaven ! 
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when children play around your own hearth. Observe, the name 
of Catherine Beaufort is fresher on the stone than the dates of 
birth and death — the name was only inscribed there to-duy — 
your wedding-day I Brother, by this grave we are now indeed 
united." , 

" Oh, Philip I** cried Sidney, in deep emotion, clasping the hand 
stretched out to him ; *' I feel, I feel how noble, how great you are 
— ^that you have sacrificed more than I dreamed of " 

** Hush ! " said Philip, with a smile. " No talk of this. I am 
happier than you deem me. Go back now — she waits you." 

" And you ?— leave you ! — alone ! " 

" Not alone," said Philip, pointing to the grave. 

Scarce had he spoken when, from the gate, came the shrill, clear 
voice of Lord Lilbume,— 

" We wait for Mr. Sidney Beaufort." 

Sidney passed his hand over lus eyes, wrung the hand of his 
brother once more, and in a moment was by Camilla's side. 

Another shout— the whirl of the wheels— the tramping of feet — 
the distant hum and murmur— and all was still. 

The clerk returned to lock up the church— he did not observe 
where Philip stood in the shadow of the wall— and went home to 
talk of the gay wedding, and inquire at what hour the funeral of 
a young woman, his next-door neighbour, would take place the 
next day. 

It might be a quarter of an hour after Philip was thus left-— nor 
had he moved from the spotr-when he felt his sleeve pulled gently. 
He turned round and saw before him the wistful face of Fanny I 

" So you would not come to the wedding ! " said he. 

" No. But I fancied you might be here alone, — and sad." 

"And you wiU not even wear the dress I gave you ?" 

" Another time. Tell me, are you unhappy ? " 

" Unhappy, Fanny ! No ; look around. Tne very burial-ground 
has a smite. See the laburnums clustering over the wall, listen to 
the birds on the dark yews above, and yonder see even the butterfly 
has settled upon her grave ! — I am not unhappy." As he thus 
spoke, he looked at her earnestly, and, taking both her hands in 
his, drew her gently towards him, and continued : — " Fanny, do 
you remember, that, leaning over that gate, I once spoke to you of 
the happiness of marriage where two hearts are united. Nay, 
Fanny, nay, I must go on. It was here in this spot, — it was here 
that 1 first saw you on my return to England. I came to seek the 
dead, and I have thought since, it was my mother's guardian spirit 
that drew me hither to find you — ^the living ! And often axter- 
wards, Fanny, you would come with me here, when, blinded and 
dull as I was, I came to brood and to repine, insensible of the trea- 
sures even then perhaps within my reach. But, best as it was ; 
the ordeal through which I have passed has made me more grate- 
ful for the prize I now daie to hope for. On this ^ave your hand 
daily renewed the flowers. By this grave, the I^tiV between the 
Time and the Eternity, whose lessons we have read together, wiU 
you consent to record our vows } Fanny, dearest, fairest, tenderest, 
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Dest, I love y;ou, and at last as alone you should be loved ! — I woo 
you as my wife ! Mine, not for a season, but for ever— for ever, 
even when these graves are opened, and the world shrivels like a 
scroll. Do you understand mer— do you heed me?— or have I 
dreamed that — that " 

He stopped short — a dismay seized him at her silence. Had he 
been mistaken in his divine lielief ? — the fear was momentary : for 
Fanny, who had recoiled as he spoke, now placing her hands to 
her temples, gazing on him, breathless, and with lips apart, as i^ 
indeed, with great effort and struMjle her modest spirit conceived 
the possibilitv of the happiness toat broke upon it, advanced 
timiolv, her iSLce suffused in blushes ; and, looking into his eyes, 
as if she would read into his very soul, said, with an accent, the 
intenseness of which diowed that her whole fate hung on his 
answer — 

" But this is pity ?— th*y have told jm that I in short, you 

are generous— you— you Oh, deceive me not ! Do you lov« 

her still ?— Can you— do you love the humble, foolish Fanny ?" 

"As God shall judge me, sweet one, I am sincere ! I have sur- 
vived a passion— never so deep, so tender, so entire as that I now 
feel for you ! And oh, Fanny, hear this true confession ! It was 
you— you to whom nay heart turned before I saw Camilla ! — 
against that impulse I struggled in the blindness of a haughty 
error ! " 

Fanny uttered a low and suppressed cry of delight and rapture. 
Philip passionately continued : — 

" Fanny, make blessed the life you have saved. Fate destined 
us for each other. Fate for me has ripened your sweet mind. 
Fate for you has softened this ru gg ed hearti We may have yet 
much to bear and much to learn. We will console and teach each 
other!" 

He drew her to his breast as hd spoke— drew her trembling, 
blushing, confused, but no more reluctant; and there, by the 
6BA.VE that had been so memorable a scene in their common 
history, were murmured those vows, in which all this world knows 
of human happiness is treasured and recorded— love that takes the 
sting from gnef, and faith that gives eternity to love. All silent, 
yet all serene around them I Above, the heaven,— at their feet, 
the grave :— For the love, the grave !— for the faith, the heaven I 
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dull as I was, I came tc . 
sures even then perha' ^#b ^ 
the ordeal through whi ^^ 

ful for the prize I now i -^ 

daily renewed the flow ^ 
Time and the Eternity, * 
you consent to record c 
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il to eat, and drink, and to die on his bed, lie may yet 

ashes of the Dead Sea fruit which his hands have called. 

iwn old. His infirmities increase upon him; his sole 

of pleasure — ^the senses — are dried up. For him there is 

!i' savour in the viands, or sparkle in the wine. — ^man 

» him not, nor woman neither. He is alone with Old Age, 

^flight of Death. 

the exception of Simon, who died in his chair not many 

er Sidney's marriage, Robert Beaufort is the only one 

the more important agents left at the last scene of this 

who has passed from our mortal stage. After the marriage 

daughter he for some time moped and drooped. 

Phinp learned from Mr. Blackwell of the will that Robert 

le previously to the lawsuit ; and by which, had the law- 

[edy his rights would yet have been preserved to him. 

moved by a generosity he could not have expected from his 

and not pausmg to ina uire too closely how lar it was to be 

to the iimuence of Artnur, Philip so warmly expressed his 

ide, and so surrounded Mr. Beaufort with affectionate atten- 

that the poor man began to recover his self-respect, — began 

regard the nephew ne had so long dreaded, as a son, — to 

e him for not marrying Camilla. And, perhaps, to his 

Lshment. an act in his life for which the customs of the world 

never favour natural ties not previously sanctioned by the 

, would have rather censured than praised, became his consola- 

; and the memory he was most proud to recall. He gradually 

•vered his spirits ; he was very fond of looking over that will ; 

carefully preserved it ; he even flattered himself that it was 

lessary to preserve Philip from all possible litigation hereafter ; 

if the estates were not legally Philip's, why, then, they were 

to dispose of as he pleased. He was never more happy than 

n his successor was by his side ; and was certainly a more 

erful, and, I doubt not, a better man — during the few years in 

Ich he survived the lawsuit— than ever he had been before. He 

—still member for the county, and still quoted as a pattern to 

nty members— in Philip's arms ; and on his lips there was a 

lile, that even Lilbume would have called sincere. 

^ Mrs. Beaufort, after her husband's death, established herself in 

^ London ! and could never be persuaded to visit Beaufort Court. 

^ ' ibe took a companion, who more than replaced, in her eyes, the 

^ ibsence of Camilla. 

ft And Camilla— Spencer— Sidney. They live still by the gentle 
■•ake, happy in their own serene joys and graceful leisure ; shun- 
ing alike ambition and its trials^ action and its sharp vicissitudes ; 
i>Tring no one, covetous of nothinff ; making around them, in the 
orkini^ world, something of the old pastoral and golden holiday. 
* CamiUa had at one time wavered m her allegiance to Sidney, 
'3r good and simple heart has long since been entirely regained by 
is dfevotion ; and, as might be expected from her disposition, she 
■ved him better after marriage than before. 
Philip had gone through severer trials than Sidney. But, had 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

A labore reclinat otinm.* — Hobat. 

I FEEL that there is some justice in the affection the general 
reader entertains for the old-fashioned, and now somewhat obsolete 
custom, of giving to him, at the dose of a work, the latest news of 
those who sought his acquaintance through its progress. 

The weak, but well-meaning Smith, no more oppressed by the 
evil influence of his brother, has continued to pass his days in 
comfort and respectability on the income settled on him by rhilip 
Beaufort. Mr. and Mrs. Rog«r Morton still live, and have just 
resigned their business to their eldest son ; retiring themselves to 
a small villa adjoining the town in which they had made their 
fortxme. Mrs. Morton is very apt, when she goes out to tea, to 
talk of her dear deceased sister-in-law, the late Mrs. Beaufort, and 
of her own remarkable kindness to her nephew when a little boy. 
She observes that, in fact, the young men owe ever3rthing to 
Mr. Roffer and herself ; and indeea, though Sidney was never of a 
grateful disposition, and has not been near her since, yet the elder 
brother, the Mr. Beaufort, always evinces his respect to them by 
the yearly present of a fat buck. She then comments on the ups 
and downs of life ; and observes that it is a pity her son Tom pre- 
ferred the medical profession to the church. — Their cousin, Mr. 
Beaufort, has two livings. To all this Mr. Roger says nothing, 
except an occasional '* Thank heaven, I want no man s help ! I 
am as well to do as my neighbours. But that 's neither herejior 
there." ^ 

There are some readers— they who do not thoroughly consider 
the truths of this Hfe— who will yet ask, "But how is Lord 
Lilbume punished?" Punished? ay and indeed, how? The 
world, ana not the poet, must answer that question. Crime is 
punished from without. If Yioe is punished, it must be from 
within. The Lilbumes of this hollow world are not to be pelted 
with the soft roses of poetical justice. They who ask why he is 
not punished, may be the first to doff the hat to the equipage in 
which my lord lolls through the streets! The only offence he 
habitually committed of a nature to bring the penalties of detection 
he renounced the moment he perceivea there was danger of dis- 
covery ! he gambled no more after Philip's hint. He was one of 
those, some years after, most bitter upon a certain noblemau 
charged with unfair play — one of those who took the accusation 
as proved : and whose authority settled all disput-es thereon. 

But, if no thunderbolt falls on Lord Lilbume's head— if he is 

* Leisure unbends itself from labour. 
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fated still to eat, and drink, and to die on his bod, lie may yet 
taste the ashes of the Dead Sea fruit which his hands have culled. 
He is grown old. His infirmities increase upon him; his sole 
resources of pleasure — ^the senses — are dried up. For him there is 
no longer savour in the viands, or s^rkle in the wine, — ^man 
delig:hte him not, nor woman neither. He is alone with Old Age, 
and in sight of Death. 

With the exception of Simon, who died in his chair not many 
days after Sidney's marriage, Robert Beaufort is the only one 
among the more important agents left at the last scene of this 
history who has passed from our mortal stape. After the marriage 
of his daughter he for some time moped ana drooped. 

But Phifip learned from Mr. BlacKwell of the will that Robert 
had made previously to the lawsuit ; and by which, had the law- 
suit failed, his rights would yet have been preserved to him. 
Deeply moved by a generosity he could not have expected from his 
uncle, and not pausmg to inquire too closely how far it was to be 
traced to the iimuence of Artnur, Philip so wamdy expressed his 
gratitude, and so surrounded Mr. Beaufort with affectionate atten- 
tions, that the poor man began to recover his self-respect, — began 
even to re^^ard the nephew ne had so long dreaded, as a son, — ^to 
forgive him fop not marrying Camilla. And, perhaps, to his 
astonishment, an act in his life for which the customs of the world 
(that never favour natural ties not previously sanctioned by the 
legal) would have rather censured than praised, became his consola- 
tion ; and the memory he was most proud to recall. He gradually 
recovered his spirits ; he was very fond of looking over mat wiU ; 
he carefully preserved it ; he even flattered himself that it was 
necessary to preserve Philip from all possible litigation hereafter ; 
for if the estates were not legally Philip's, why, then, they were 
his to dispose of as he pleased. He was never more happy than 
when his successor was by his side ; and was certainly a more 
cheerful, and, I doubt not, a better man — during the few years in 
which he survived the lawsuit— than ever he had been before. He 
died — still member for the county, and still quoted as a pattern to 
county membfers— in Philip's arms ; and on his lips there was a 
Bmile, that even Lilbume would have called sincere. 

Mrs. Beaufort, after her husband's death, established herself in 
London ! and could never be persuaded to visit Beaufort Court. 
She took a companion, who more than replaced, in her eyes, the 
absence of Camilla. 

And Camilla— -Spencep— Sidney. They live still by the gentle 
Lake, happy in their own serene joys and graceful leisure ; shun- 
ning alike ambition and its trials, action and its sharp vicissitudes ; 
envying no one, covetous of nothinff ; making around them, in the 
workini^ world, something of the old pastoral and golden holiday. 
If Camilla had at one time wavered in her allegiance to Sidney, 
her good and simple heart has long since been entirely regained by 
his devotion ; ana, as might be expected from her disposition, she 
loved him better after marriage than before. 

Philip had gone through severer trials than Sidney. But, had 
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their cai'lier fates beeu reversed, and that spirit, in youth so 
haughty and self-willed, been lapped in ease and luxury, would 
PhiEp now be a better or a happier man ? Perhaps, too, for a less 
tranquil existence than his brother, Philip yet may be reserved ; 
but, in proportion to the uses of our destiny, do w© repose or 
toil : he who never knows pain knows but the half of pleasure. 
The lot of whatever is most noble on the earth below falls not 
amidst the rosy Gardens of the Epicurean. We may envy the 
man who enjoys and rests ; but the smile of Heaven s^tUeis rather 
on the front of him who labours and aspires. 

And did Philip ever regret the oircumstanees that had »veR h^n^ 
Fanny for the partus of his life ? To some who take their ^otions 
of the Ideal from the conventional rules of romance, rather than 
from their own perceptions of -what is true, this negative would 
have been more pleasine had Philip never loved but Founy. But 
all that had led to that love had only served to render it more en- 
during and concentred. Man's strongest and worthiest affection 
is his last— is the one that unites and embodies all his past dreams 
of what is exceUent,-^the one from which Hope springs out the 
brighter from former disappointments, — the one in which the 
Memoeies are the most tender and the most abundaait— the one 
which, replacing all others^ nothing hereafter can replao^. 



And now, ere the se^e closes, and the audience, whom perhaps 
the actors may have interested for awhile, disperse, to forget 
amidst the pursuits of aotu^ life the Shadows that have amused 
an ^hour, or beguiled a care, let the cijurtain fall on one happy 
picture: — 

It is some years after the marriage of Philip and Fajany. It is 
a summer's morning. In a small old-fashioned room at Beaufort 
Court, with its casements open to the gardens, stood Philip, having 
just entered : and near the window sat Fanny, his boy by her side. 
She was at the mother's hardest task — the first lessons to the first* 
bom child ; and as the boy looked up at her sweet earnest face 
with a smile of intelligence on his own, you mieht have seen at a 
glance how well understood were the teacher and the pupil. Yes ; 
whatever might have been wanting in the Yirgiii. to the full 
development of mind, the cares of the Mother had supplied. 
"When a being was bosrn to lean on her alone — dependent on her 
providence for life — ^then, hour after hour, step alter step, in the 
proirress of infant destinies, had the reason of the mother grown 
in the child's ^owth, adapting itself to each want that it must 
foresee, and taking its perfectness and completion from the breath 
of the New Love ! 

The child caught sight of Philip, and rushed to embrace him. 

"See!" wbisi)ered Fanny, as she also hun^ upon him, and 
strange recollections of her owa mysterious childhood eix>wded 
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upon her, — " see," whispered she, with a hlush half of shame and 
half of pride, " the poor idiot girl is the teacher of your child !" 

"And," answered Philip, "whether for child or mother, what 
teacher is like Love ?" 

Thus saying, he took the boy into his arms ; and, as he bent 
over those rosy^ cheeks, Fanny saw, from the movement of his 
lips and the moisture in his eyes, that he blessed God. He looked 
up on the Mother's face, he glanced round on the flowers and 
foliage of the luxurious summer, and again he blessed God : And 
without. and within, it was Light and MomsriNa ! 



THE END. 
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